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QPERATIC AFFAIRS BOSTON OPERA C0. 
REACH A CRISIS THRILLS PITTSBURG 


Possible Deficit of Nearly a Million Inaugurates Engagement with 
at the Metropolitan, While Ham- Superb Production of Aida— 
merstein Admits a Loss of a Constantino’s Triumph 
Quarter of a Million So Far This 
Season 


























PitrspurG, Jan. 4.—No more brilliant tri 
umph has ever been achieved by an opera 
company in this city than that which was 


Rumors of Mergers Made and Denied— earned by the Boston Opera Company in 


Some Directors Said to Be in Favor 
of Accepting a Proposition from Mr. 
Hammerstein—Strained Relations Re- 
ported Between Andreas Dippel and 
Certain Directors of the Metropolitan 
—Attempts of Arthur Hammerstein 
and Otto H. Kahn to Effect a “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement” Between the Two 
Houses—Lee Shubert’s Offer to Buy 
the Manhattan Presumably in the In- 
terests of the Metropolitan 


its superb production of “Aida” at. th 
Nixon Theater on Monday evening. Sel 
dom have such rousing demonstrations of 
pleasure been witnessed as those after th 
second and third acts of Verdi's lovely 
opera, on which occasions the artists and 
Director Russell were again and again 
called before the curtain to bow. their 
thanks. The audience was the most bril 
liant of the season, and the fact that all 
of Director Russell’s artists were entirel\ 
ac , ; : new to Pittsburg speaks volumes for the 

A crisis has been reached in operatic af 
fairs in New York City, owing to a numbet 
of causes, some of which have been fore 


excellence of the impression they created 
upon their most critical hearers. The lead 
ing roles of the opera were in the hands 
of Mmes. Boninsegna and Gay, and Messrs. 
Constantino and Baklanoff. Arnaldo Conti 


seen for some time past by those intimately 
acquainted with the inner workings of 
operatic affairs in New York. While the 
subscription at the Metropolitan has broken 
all records, and some of the performances 


conducted. 

[he opera was sumptuously mounted and 
beautifully costumed, not even the smallest 
detail being slighted. ‘The ballet could not 
have been improved upon, and the choris 
ters sang with a lavishness that almost 
made one fearful of the ultimate effect of 
such a strain on their splendid voices. It 
is significant that most of the members are 
Americans. Their energy was thrilling to 
hear, and the manner in which the tenors 
hurled high B flats across the footlights, de 
spite the heaviest orchestral fortissimo, 
showed with what whole heartedness they 
could enter into the spirit of the occasion 
[he orchestra, too, has been recgetited 
largely in this country. It respopded un 
failingly to Mr. Conti's slightest-femand. 

The rdle of the ill-fated Bthopian prin- 
cess was in the hands of Mme. Boninsegna. 
Her acting calls for the highest praise, but 
her vocal work was rather uneven. She 
was at her best in the great duets with 
her lover, Rhadames, and her father, Amon 
asro. Her highest tones were exquisitely 
beautiful, but her mediums were white and 


have been crowded, it is learned from re 
liable sources that the receipts will still fall 
so far below the expenditures, which hav« 
been enormous, that at the end of the sea- 
son the directors will be facé to face with 
a deficit of nearly a million dollars, or 
more than double the deficit of last season. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hammerstein has 
formally admitted that so far this season 
he is a quarter of a million out of pocket, 






though he hopes to recoup some of this 
loss now that the holidays are over and 
theatrical and musical affairs generally will 
improve. 

During the past few days there have been 
all kinds of rumors afloat of possible mer 
gers between the two opera houses. One 
rumor stated that Mr. Hammerstein had 
been offered a million dollars by the direc 





tors of the Metropolitan to quit the field. - larless. and her lower register was seldom 

This was officially denied on behalf of the Photo Copyright by Mishkin Stud ee ee eee eed oe ag ara 

Metropolitan directors satisfying \t one moment she seems a 

. we gr NICOLA ZEROLA, IN “THE MASKED BALL” peerless artist, at another very mediocre 
It has been pretty definitely established, Nevertheless. her work was received with 

however, that negotiations have been pend One of the Leading Members of the Manhattan Opera Company, Who by His Ex- every mark of favor 

ing between Arthur Hammerstein, the im cellent Singing and Histrionic Ability Has Firmly Established Himself in the Maria Gay scored heavily as Amneris 


resario’s son, and Otte . Kahn f 
M tropolit ; L a l ok gion = sing She was the haughty princess and the jeal 

- ( E é “Ing t ar ac sf rer . 
ination or 5 wet gy ‘Ade ‘d nari ar ous woman to the life, and her great per 
ination or interests According to tne sonal beautv stood her in good stead. Her 


Favor of New York Operagoers. (See page 34) 





a ere See Rae offered to buy out the Manhattan at Mr. manager of th Metropolitan, and where voice is rich and luscious of timber, and 
Kahn, who participated in several confer Hammerstein's own figure. Mr. Shubert they expected to produce the lighter operas, pet . ctly placed. Cc ; . 
ences on the subject lhe general plan of admitted W ednesday that he had planned whi h needed more intimate surroundings The K hadames of | eg =e" was a 
these conferences was to establish a “gen- to buy a half interest in the Manhattan than could be pro ured at the Metropolitan wonder ful impersonation. * is acting = 
tlemen’s understanding” between the two Opera ( ompany, and so effect a working they had virtually starte d an opposition to sincere and pres ny oe | is - 
houses whereby the extravagant increase of between it and the New Theater. ‘ th mselves, as they had also done with the acme of bell-like re 7 1 eb port ee omy 
odletian nail Me comaians tenable canead tn Other stories have been to the effect that Brooklyn performances, to which the distinguished, —, a, elive ry qr 
artists in both companies threatening to propositions had been made, if not directly : a am 3 tive. He Are at us ‘ st = the ) — 
join the opposition forces unless unreason- by Mr. Hammerstein, by his son, Arthur . Ty ei ith da, . _ rics eng ye * ~ omg “ 
nite Dens wend aeanhed mankd td ‘dleel Hammerstein, to the directors of the applause © mennen 1S Cont wae oe 

= ; hers in which he particularly distinguished 


Metropolitan, to come to an agreement by 


ated. which the Manhattan Opera House should ORCHESTRA MERGER RUMORED himself would be to mention practically 


It appcars that Mr. Kahn agreed to such be closed and artists of the Manhattan every tenor aria in the score. 





oe es oe ee — oo — Company transferred to the Metropolitan Pamrosch in Consultation with Other George Baklanoff essayed the ge 
tne otner directors o 1? wietropoliitan m . rerete: * ai s teonoli : 7 fmronasro if consummate success. 1S 
board he found strong opposition on the rong ee oe pars ot a a. Leaders, but Won’t Discuss Report ws stu > ie ga of art. and he lacked 
part of W. K. Vanderbilt, Sr. That the Pinal opera, in the giving of which ane filet to he aes Of orctiestial ta none of that barbaric savagery necessary 
matter was never officially discussed at a shown himself so efficient and enterprising terests in the United States soon for an impressive rendering of the difficult 
board meeting, however, is made evident by The causes of the deficit at the Metro Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New Al, TT} ‘ice was in full keeping with 
this announcement given out at the Metro politan are due, as some state, to the laud York Symphony Orchestra. was asked th his other accomplishments, and his work, 
politan Opera House Tuesday night, fol he efforts of the directors to sive opera question and declined to discuss it. in the whole. left nothing to be desired 
lowing the regular weekly meeting: euch as had never been given before it ” Thee rel met thet sndh o consolidation was The remaining roles were in the capabl 

The board of directors of the Metropolitan Opera New York, which resulted in Messrs. Gatti to be effected arose from the fact of hand f Messrs. Arch imbault, Mardones 
Company states that no negotiations have beet Casazza and Dippel, and the other gentl meeting last Monday at the home of Mr: nd G ne. Ifa fault whatever coul 
pending ot are now pending prog Mr. Ham men interested in the management of the Damrosch. of several representatives of have been found with the production it 
Geurn Comatiie. aes, coe ae: aN , mpat getting practically carte blanche the leading orchestras of the United States, might have been with the entr-acts, which 

to make such engagements and expend such including Andrew Wheeler, representing re far too long 

Arthur Hammerstein threw more light sums as would secure the desired result the Philadelphia Orchestra Director Russell made no curtain speech 
on the negotiations in a subsequent state On the other hand. it is said that while It is a fact.” said Mr. D rosch, “tl lespite | uid demands for one lo a re p 
ment in which he declared that he had beet the receipts of the Metropolitan season have | had a consultation with Mr. Wheeler, but resentative of M cAL AMERICA he said 
approached by Lee Shubert, business man been quite large, the directors have found I cannot discuss the subject of discuss terwards: “I leave the opera to speak 
ager of the New Theater, who, supposedly that in the New Theater—which was a Perhaps, when I return from my two for itself.” It certainly did so more elo 
acting as an emissary of the Metropolitan, legacy from Heinrich Conried, the former weeks’ tour I shall have something to say.” quently than words could have. 
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BEAUTY OF TONE, THE VIOLINIST’S CHIEF ASSET, SAYS ELMAN 


Violinist, Here for Another Tour, 
Discusses Relative Values of 
Technic, Tone and Temperament 
in the Making of a Great Per- 
former——How He Studies a New 
Composition — His Views on 
Stage Deportment and His 
Attitude Toward His Audience 


“What should be the chief asset of a 
lo my mind, beauty of tone. 
Technic, 


violinist ? 
Emotion there must be, of course. 
finished to a high degree, there must be, 
too. But unless the artist can express his 
feeling through a full, rich, round, opulent, 
and luscious tone he has no right to con- 
sider his work a success. Let his agility 
be ever so great, let him have the power 
to excite unthinking hearers to the highest 
pitch of excitement by all sorts of clever 
tricks of finger agility—yet if he lacks the 
supreme gift of producing a beautiful tone 
his name will never be mentioned along 
with those of the greatest masters of the 


instrument. That is a foregone conclu 
sion.” 

Thus did Mischa Elman propound his be 
lief when asked by a representative of 
Musicat America what he considered some 
of the most essential features in the making 


of a great violinist. His words were 
forcibly emphasized by many and vivacious 
gesticulations, 

“One hears much about the necessity of 
possessing an emotional temperament,” he 
continued, “but even if the player shows 
deep feeling and thorough comprehension 
of the composer's sentiments, and expresses 
them through a coarse, rasping tone, he will 
be unable to move his hearers as he other- 
wise would if he had the ability of drawing 
a pure, singing one from his instrument. 

“Tone quality varies, of course, with the 
person and personality of the performer. 
lhe greatest masters had, and have, tones 
that are often vyery dissimilar, without 
being any the less lovely. The late Sara- 
sate, for instance, had one that was par- 
ticularly distinctive, and thoroughly unlike 
that of any one else I have ever heard. 
| could go on and mention as many differ- 
ent kinds of tone as there are artists. 
Notice also the quality of the harmonics 
produced by several violinist of acknowl- 
edged greatness, and it will not take you 
long to hear the difference. The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon is to be sought 
to a great degree in the thickness of the 
fingers and the amount of freedom and 
elasticity of the bow arm. 

“Excessive attention paid to matters of 
technic is most distinctly detrimental to 
good tone quality. I am fully aware that 
there are many who are satisfied, nay, 
eager, to give up hours and hours to finger 
work in ordér to secure clearness in pass- 
age work. So wrapt up are they in this 
phase of their practice that they purposely 
abstain from exerting the proper amount 
of pressure with the bow. Hence the vol- 
ume of their tone is lamentably weak, and 
it becomes pallid and colorless. They may 
in the end acquire that clearness and dis- 
tinctness for which they have sought, but 





The Latest Portrait of Mischa Elman, the Phenomenal Young Violinist, Who Is 
Now Making His Second Tour of America 


they will have lost something far more 
valuable. 

“As for correctness of intonation, that is 
another thing in which some are more 
favored by nature than others. It is a 
matter of instinct for position. No amount 
of correctness of ear will give it, for the 
tone is formed by the fingers before it 
is sounded by the bow. Some are marvels 
of accuracy in this respect. Others are 
not, and I confess that I myself am at 
times guilty of slight miscalculations of 
position.” 

Mischa Elman is a strong opponent of 
excessive practising. Asked how often he 
saw fit to indulge in it, he made the rather 
startling reply that he never did. ‘What 
I do I cannot really call practising. | 
merely take up my instrument, and with 
my accompanist go through a composition 
as though I were appearing before the 
pubjic. Scales and fingering exercises? 
Well, for about a half hour now and then. 
To go on for hour after hour takes all the 
sentiment, all the emotion out of the player 
and substitutes mere mechanical action. 

“In studying a composition for the first 
time I do not, as so many others do, go at 
it by little sections. I play it at once from 
the beginning to end. And I keep on play- 
ing it from beginning to end until it is in 
a condition to be offered to the public. 
Perhaps I do not grasp the composer’s idea 
at the outset, but that comes with time. 
Details of phrasing and interpretation in 
general suggest themselves one by one as 
I keep on repeating the work in its en- 
tirety. I do not believe in picking a con- 
certo to pieces in studying it, and I never 
have done so.. My accompanist plays over 
the orchestral division on the piano while 
I am doing the solo part, and it is not so 
very long before we have reached a com- 
plete understanding as to the significant 
features of the whole.” 

It is often claimed that the artist who 
forgets the very existence of his audience 
is at a far greater advantage than one 
who realizes continually that he is up for 
judgment. Young Elman, for one, believes 


so, and cares little about the fact that a 
thousand or more persons may be listening 
to him, 

“Before an audience, as at home, I am 
playing for my own enjoyment, and take 
no notice of any one else. The results that 
| obtain are due far more to the state of 
mind 1 happen to be in at the moment than 
whatever sentiments the public may mani- 
fest. Of course an enthusiastic gathering 
may inspire greater confidence, and so urge 
one on to better efforts. Still, I have often 
played before one that was apathetic and 
chilly; but, being that I was feeling in 
particularly good spirits, my work was at 
its best. On the whole, if I were asked 
whether audiences had any effect on me, | 
should certainly say ‘No.’”’ 

As to stage deportment, the violinist de- 
clared that perfect naturalness, while on 
the concert platform was his motto. “Be 
natural! By that I do not mean that the 
performer must merely stand in an easy, 
comfortably relaxed position; but that he 
should disport himself in full accordance 
with. his personality. If one is generally 
calm and unemotional, do not let him try 
to simulate emotion before the public. If 
one is restless and impulsive, as I am, do 
not expect him to conceal the fact. I do 
not like to see a player or a singer who con- 
tinually stands still. 

“Look at Caruso on the concert plat- 
form! Do you think he could stand in one 
position? Never! He has too much 
temperament for that. 

“The same applies to me. Yes, I know 
that many think it affectation on my part 
to move about as I do. But it is nothing of 
the kind. 

“When I come across one phrase that is 
particularly beautiful, ah! how can any one 
expect me to seem unmoved! My playing 
surely does not seem so. Why should my 
whole manner not reflect what I feel? I 
admit that excessive mannerisms tend to 
detract from the attention that should be 
given to the music. But what is to be 
done? It is far better so than that the 
music should sound cold and lifeless!” 





PREPARE FOR ST. LOUIS 
ORCHESTRA’S FIRST TOUR 


Max Zach and His Men Will Go as Far 
West as Topeka—Olga Samaroff 
in Private Recital 





St. Louts, Jan. 1.—The usual mid-season 
dullness in musical circles has shown itself 
this week. There have been no important 
entertainments or concerts 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra is 
making preparations for its first tour, which 
begins with a concert at Hannibal, Mo., on 
January 10. On this trip they will go as 
far West as Topeka, Kan., where a con- 
cert will be given on the 13th. Several 
other cities will be visited, and the orches 
tra will return here for the “Pop” concert 
the following Sunday. David Montagnon, 
resident manager of the orchestra, left the 
city this week for an extended trip South 
and Southwest, to be gone nearly a month 
Mr. Montagnon will visit the cities and 
make complete arrangements for the Spring 
tour. Mr. Condon will be in charge locally 
during his absence. 

Mrs. Zach, wife of Director Zach, is 


spending a sojourn here of a few days 
She will return to Boston the middle of 
next week. 

Mme. Olga Samaroff, the pianist, stopped 
over in St. Louis last week to visit her 
mother. On Monday evening of this week 
she gave a private recital to about 200 of 
her friends. It was greatly enjoyed. Mme 
Samaroff departed for Chicago, where she 
appeared with the Thomas Orchestra. 

Cards have been sent out for the first 
lecture-recital on Beethoven, which will be 
given by Mr. Zach at the A£Zolian Hall o 
Tuesday afternoon. This is an innovation 
for St. Louis, and it surely will be very at 
tractive and educational. H. W. C. 


Imperial Music Competition Closed 


MoNnTREAL, Jan. 3 A private cable an 
nounces that there is a large list of com 
petitors for the Empire Music Competition 
instituted in London by Dr. Charles A. E 
Harriss, of this city, who is now in Aus 
tralia carrying on his campaign for an 
“Imperial British Music.” The entries 
closed on New Year’s Day. and there are 
reported to be three Canadians of promi 
nence among them. The prizes, which are 
of $250, $150 and $100, are for the best 
three pieces of music expressing the im- 
perial idea, compositions to be cast in the 


form of a short work for chorus or chorus 
and solo, with orchestra, and occupying not 
more than ten minutes in performance. Sir 
Frederick Bridge, who is the chief judge, 
will be assisted by Hamilton Harty and 
\llen Gibb. The winning pieces will be 
performed at the Empire Day Concert, to 
be directed by Dr. Harriss in London on 
May 24. 


Journalists’ Club Honors Mr. Wad 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 3.—Emmanuel Wad, of 
the Peabody Conservatory faculty, has been 
elected an honorary life member of the 
Journalists’ Club of Baltimore. At a re 
cent banquet of the club Mr. Wad gave an 
informal piano recital, and was obliged to 
respond to several encores. One numbet 
that aroused enthusiasm was 
brilliant arrangement of the sextet 
a ucia,” for the left hand alone 

W. J. R 


special 


Carrefno’s Milwaukee Concert 

MitwauKkee, Jan. 3.—Teresa Carrefio, 
pianist, will appear in Milwaukee at the 
Pabst Theater, on January 6, and Milwau- 
keeans are looking forward with much an 
ticipation to the event. Mme. Carrefio will 
include in her program MacDowell’s “Kel 
tic Sonata.” 


TO GIVE PITTSBURG 
FINE OPERA HOUSE 


Building to Cost $700,000 Con- 
templated—Boston’s Opera 
Company’s Week There 


PittspurG, Jan. 4.—Edwin Westby, rep 
resenting the be vard of directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, spent several 
days of last week in Pittsburg, endeavoring 
to interest Pittsburgers in a plan to provide 
$700,000 to build an opera house and train 
ing school for singers. It is reported that 
the plan has met’ with considerable favor 
and Mr. Westby believes that there is a 
big chance that Pittsburg will take its place 
with New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
which now have long seasons of grand 
opera. No particular method, it is said, 
has been adopted for financing the project, 
but the plan calls for the erection of an 
opera house in the Bellefield district, where 
all the big musical and social events of the 
city are held. As similar movements have 
been started in Chicago and St. Louis, Mr. 
Westby is of the opinion that there will be 
a larger circuit of opera houses enabling 
producers to secure the best American and 
European talent and at much lower cost by 
guaranteeing them a longer American en 
gagement. 

Henry Russel, managing director of the 
Boston Grand Opera Company, is in Pitts 
burg personally directing the presentation 
of this week’s season of Boston grand 
opera, which opened last night at the Nixon 
Theater. The Boston company is having 
the assistance of some of the stars from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

The seat sale has been good and the 
opinion prevails that the Boston forces will 
take more money away from Pittsburg than 
the Manhattan Opera Company did 
“Aida” (in Italian) was the opera presented 
last night with Constantino, Baklanoff, 
Boninsegna and Maria Gay taking the lead- 
ing parts, assisted by the grand corps de 
ballet, Director Conti conducting. A large 
audience witnessed the performance. 

“Lakmé” is billed for to-night with 
Lipkowska, Leveroni, Freeman,  Bour- 
rillon, Nivetta and others in the cast, Mr. 
Goodrich conducting. At  to-morrow’s 
matinée “Lohengrin,” with Nordica, Olitzka, 
lorn, Baklanoff, Howard White and others 
in the cast with Director Conti conducting 
will be given. To-morrow night “Carmen” 
will be the offering, with Conti conducting 
and Maria Gay, Bronskja, Lewicka, Con 
stantino, Boulogne, Archambault and others 
taking the leading parts. On Thursday 


night “Bohéme” will be given with Ales 
sandro Bonci, Alice Nielson, Mme. Free- 
man, Boulogne, Mardones, Pulcini in the 


cast and Luzzatti as conductor. “Lakmé’” 
is on for Friday night. Those in the cast 
are Lipkowska, Bourrillon, Nivette, Lever- 
oni, Freeman, Fornari, Glaccone, Goodrich 
conducting. “Madam Butterfly” with Alice 
Nielsen and Leliva, Freeman, Fornari 
Giaccone, Pulcini, Archambault, will be 
given at the Saturday matinée, and “Rigo- 
letto” Saturday night with Constantino, 
Frances Alda, Baklanoff, Nivetta, Leveroni 
and Rogers and Conti conducting. 

The Mozart Club, with Prof. J. P. Mc 
Collum conducting, presented “The Mes 
siah” last Thursday night at the Carnegi 
Music Hall, assisted by the Pittsburg Or 
chestra, Florence Hinkle, soprano; Pearl 
Benedict, contralto; Edward Barrow, tenor, 
and Frederick Martin, bass, with John 
Pritchard at the big organ The club has 
presented this work annually for the last 
twenty years, but it has never given a mor 
delightful performance than the one of last 
Thursday night. [he singing of Miss 
Hinklé proved a most delightful featur 
and Miss Benedict also won her way into 
the hearts of local music lovers. Mr. Bar 


row made a good impression, and Mr 
Martin was just as favorably received. TI 
work of the chorus was admirabl 

\ small audience attended the New 
Year’s Eve concert of the Pittsburg Or 
chestra. The symphony was Berlioz’s 
“Fantastique” and in its presentation the 


orchestra proved fully equal to every de 


mand. Bernard Sekles’s new serenade for 
eleven instruments was played again, the 
second hearing within two years \ group 
f three nun bers began with tl nt 
1) ce ¢ | bes ile the 
came _ three ta tt waitzes Tf Volk 


mal ond serenade for string orches 
tra, the third number being the antique of 
the program, ndid “Rigaudon” from 
Rameau’s “Dardanus.” The closing num 
ber was Massenet’s concert overture “Phé 
dre.” ta a 
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PICTURESQUE SCENE FROM “ORFEO ED EURIDICE” AT THE METROPOLITAN 
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An Interesting Revival at the Metropolitan Opera House Was the Production of Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euridice” on December 23. Some Idea of the Elaborateness of the 
Scenic Effects May Be Obtained from the Above Illustration, Which Shows a Scene in Act III. In the Foreground Will Be Noticed Mmes. Gluck, Gadski and 
Homer, Who Took the Leading Réles 





1 I. M. S. AMERICAN BRANCH Kanleton Hackett, J. J. Hattstaedt, S. i. PREDICT GREAT CAREER It is said ay Ape — has had but 


Lovewell, J. A. Miller, W. P. Stanle three months of only appear 


MEETS AT EVANSTON, ILL. Adolf Weidig, F. L. York and Theodore FOR CHICAGO SOPRANO ance in public was for a short engag 


Zbinden. L. B. M. ment with a small opera company in Chi 
New York for a 











| Prof. A. A. Stanley Re-elected President aa Marie La Salle to Be Trained for Opera ad = pin ate ay pe to Florence. t 
. of International Music Society New Theater Operas in English: at Metropolitan as Result of Private study under Vincensio Lombardy, Mi 
Chapter lt operatic performances are retained at Hearing Gatti-Casazza said that with one year’ 
EVANSTON ILL. Jan. 1.—The annual oe New | heater Sons Geneon, & is said FF private hearing on the stage of the study abroad Miss La Salle could return 
N, . ae alice that the advisability of giving them all in ° a S to America and begin her operatic career, 
meeting of the American Branch of the English will be seriously considered The Metropolitan Opera House last Sunday, which the tellevell weld he one of notabl 
International Music Society was held at the management of the Metr solit i hee om Marie La Salle, a young Chicago girl, so holtttne, | 
University Club on December 30, under pare - es number of oner . nvr i th ag impressed her hearers with the qualities Han J 
. ‘ ne q ) r 2 “© ; . : . c . ] . ; ‘ " ] Vv 
the pre sidency of Professor A. A. Stanley, English, among them Converse’s “Pipe of f her voice chat sev ral of he wealthy French Music at Metropolitan 
of the University of Michigan. Professor Desire.” Goldmark’s “The Cricket on th the Metropolitan agreed to pay ; 
W. S. Pratt, of Hartford Theological Sem- He arth ” and Hump. rdinck’s “Kir we hil her expenses In acquiring an operatic reper d ren h music dominated last Sund y evi 
inary, presented a paper describing the re dren.” These operas pe re all oon unced toire } «| Viiss La Salle displayed a nines concert at the Met politar Opera 
markable collection of old music manu- for last season “but were mad given. nor clear, coloratura prano in six arias trom House Numbers by Lalo, Massenet, Deli 
scripts in the home of the Hispanic Society, have they bes hs given thi wear Tr ¢ well-known operas. Her audience included bes and Gounod were played by the o1 
in New York. Photographs of the old no- thought the nay ‘hee atk dae tee Mow Mr Willian K Vanderbilt and other chestra, under Max Bendix Che soloists 
tations and illuminations were exhibited Theater ie. a ) prominent men, and Mr. Gatti-Casazza, were Vera Courtenay, Jeanne Maubourg, 
lhe officers chosen for the ensuing vear coe ‘ ; the Met litan’s general manager, besides Marianne Flahaut, Andrea de Segurol 
were: Professor A. A, Stanley, president ngers and musicians. She sang Edmond Clément, George Regis, Dinh 
Frank Damrosch, vice Prec dG, Profess Denial of Howard University Stories Lucia,” “Traviata” and other operas, Gilly and Henry Dutilloy. 
or W. S. Pratt, treasurer; O. G. Sonneck, Recent rumors as to discord at Howard d concluded with so beautiful a rendition 
secretary; Professor G. C. Gow, member University owing to the singing of planta om Last Rose of Summer” that her Mme. Tetrazzini on a Concert Tour 
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C. W. Douglas, and Messrs. W. J. Baltsell, gave a program of violin sonatas in Berlin ronolitan. Kalischer edition contains only about 1,200. 
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BUSONI HERE FOR 
HIS CONCERT TOUR 


Pianist-Composer Returns for Third 
American Visit, Shorn of 
His Beard 


Americans. who remembered Ferruccio 
Busoni from his first visit to this country 
when he came to live in Boston in 1891 
to ’93 and from his second visit to the 
United States in 1905 might have had dif- 
ficulty in recognizing him on his arrival in 
New York January 3, by the steamship 
Barbarossa, from Germany. 

On his former visit Busoni was long- 
haired and bearded; to-day he appears 
smooth-shaven and well-groomed. 

Busoni is the second great pianist-com- 
poser and conductor to arrive here this sea- 
son for a tour, Rachmaninoff being the 
other. Of the men, these two have the 
field to themselves, since Rosenthal and 
Godowsky have abandoned their Ameri- 
can tours this Winter. 

Busoni was born near Florence, Italy, in 
1866, his father, Fernando, being a clarinet 
player, and his mother being a werman 
pianist, born in Weiss, who had appeared 
in concerts with Sarasate. 

At sixteen years of age, Busoni won his 
diploma at the Academy of Bologna, being 
one of the youngest musicians since Mo- 
zart to achieve that distinction. He was a 
Vienna piano prodigy at the age of eight. 
He won the Rubinstein prize for composers 
while teaching in Helsingfors in 1890, and 
his marriage with a woman he had met in 
Finland took place the following year in 
Moscow, while he was teaching there. 

Busoni’s compositions for chorus, or- 
chestra and the like number some forty 
opus numbers, and he recently wrote an 
opera. As conductor he was the first to 
introduce Debussy to Berlin, and it is re- 
corded of his experience in that city that 
in 1898 he played in four orchestral con- 
certs as many as fourteen piano concertos 
from memory. Though not a pupil of 
Liszt, he excels in Liszt music, and has 
brought forth a standard edition of the 
works of Bach. 


QPERATIC AFFAIRS 
REACH A CRISIS 


[Continued from page 1] 


Brooklyn people now go, whereas most of 
them formerly came to the Metropolitan. 
Then again, in extending the operations of 
the company to other cities so far the ex- 
penses incurred have been so enormous as 
to largely overshadow the receipts and leave 
a serious deficit. One of the results of 
this, so it is stated, will be the possible cur- 
tailment of the out-of-town ventures of the 
Metropolitan Company, and the abandon- 
ment of performances at the New Theater 
after this season. 

Those who are acquainted with the 
general musical conditions in New York 
City are satisfied that one of the troubles 
at the Metropolitan has not alone been a 
lavish expenditure, but that with the in- 
creased number of performances at the 
Metropolitan itself, added to those at the 
New Theater, added again to the perfor- 
mances at the Manhattan Opera House by 
Mr. Hammerstein, an amount of opera has 
been dumped upon the New York public 
which was more than it could digest, even 
with the large number of well-to-do visi- 
tors who come to New York in the Fall and 
Spring. 

Another cause of the strain upon the 
management of both our leading opera 
houses is due to the competition between 
the two houses, which has resulted in 
“boosting” the salaries of singers about 500 
to 600 and even 700 per cent. of what the 
same singers receive in Europe. In the case 
of the Metropolitan, it has also resulted, 
owing to the large plans of the manage- 
ment, of more artists than could be profit- 
ably employed, so that it has been calculated 
that the Metropolitan Opera House is pay- 
ing out each week about $40,000 in the way 
of salaries over and above what the artists 
earn—that is to say, that they are not en- 
abled to give the artists the contracted num- 
ber of performances yet they have to pay 
for them. In a season of twenty-odd 
weeks, this alone would amount to nearly 
three-quarters of a million deficit. 

One factor in the situation which must 
not be neglected is that the directors at 
the Metropolitan have virtually come to 
the conclusion, last season, of building a 
new opera house farther uptown, which 
would be ready for occupancy the season 
after next, in which.case the present Metro 
politan Opera House would be, it is under- 
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stood, given over to the great dry-goods 
house of Marshall Field & Company, of 
Chicago, who are undersood to have made 
a successful bid for the property some time 
ago. 

At the time that these various reports are 
being circulated, Andreas Dippel has issued 
a statement to the effect that in the near 
future the Metropolitan Opera House Com- 
pany contemplated extending their opera- 
tions practically all over the United States 
and creating operatic centers, with their 
own chorus, orchestra, etc., but where the 
principal artists would be provided by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, so that the 
Metropolitan Opera Company would virtu- 
ally finance a comprehensive scheme of 
opera for the entire United States. 

But at the very time this statement was 
made by Mr. Dippel, and which has been 
most cordially received by the press, per- 
sons in touch with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company’s affairs insist that Mr. Dippel is 
being held responsible by some of the direc 
tors for the serious losses incurred through 
the out-of-town ventures, with which they 
are not in sympathy, and that his relations, 
particularly with one of the directors, Otto 
H. Kahn, are so strained that nothing but 
the backing which Mr. Dippel is understood 
to have from J. Pierpont Morgan main- 
tains him in his place. 

It is further said that Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
is very much against the out-of-town ven- 
tures of the Metropolitan company, and has 
so explictly stated, in which position it is 
understood he is supported by at least one 
or two of the other directors of the com- 
pany. 

As a farewell shot, Mr. Hammerstein 
has declared that in the event of the Metro- 
politan company continuing the present 
ruinous competition, he will accept the 
offers of a number of wealthy men, which 
have been made to him, and will then un 
dertake a war to the knife with the Metro 
politan company, which will extend from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Among the reports current at the opera 
house itself, and which has been circulat- 
ing for some time past and has received 
considerable credence, is one to the effect 
that at the close of the present season Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza will retire, under some ar- 
rangement with the directors, and will re- 
turn to Milan, although his contract will 
have one more year to run; that Mr. An- 
dreas Dippel will have charge of the out- 
of-town engagements of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s artists, and will be asso- 


ciated more particularly with the manage- 
ment of the Chicago operatic season, and 
that an entirely new man will come in as 
the responsible manager of the Metropoli 
tan Opera House, which will do away with 
a good deal of the friction which is still 
believed to exist with the present double- 
headed management. 

It is said that one of the reasons for this 
step is that Mr. Gatti-Casazza, while a man 
of undoubted ability, through his inability 
to speak English, has been unable to keep 
in touch with the situation as much as has 
been desired, and furthermore, that some 
of the directors are not entirely satisfied 
with many of the moves which Mr. Dippel 
has made. 

If a single head is appointed to succeed 
Messrs. Gatti-Casazza and Dippel, one of 
the directors at least is understood to favor 
Oscar Hammerstein, though some of his 
brother-directors are said to be of the 
opinion that Mr. Hammerstein has been so 
long an independent manager that it would 
be very difficult for him to work in har- 
ness with others, or even to submit to 
suggestions from others. 

Whatever the outcome, the musical world 
should remember, first, that if a crisis has 
been reached in operatic matters, the pres- 
ent “embarrassment of riches” in the way 
of operatic performances and their greatly 
improved standard is due to the entrance 
into the field of Oscar Hammerstein, to 
his wonderful activity and equally wonder- 
ful enterprise; and, secondly, the public 
must in all fairness remember that when 
they did break away from the old rut into 
which operatic affairs had fallen under the 
Conried régime, the directors of the opera 
house showed themselves more than anx- 
ious, at any cost whatever, to make the 
performances at the Metropolitan worthy 
of the great metropolis of the New World, 
and that they have not only been lavish in 
the way of expenditure, but that some of 
them have taken a personal. interest in the 
endeavor to give the New York public 
very best possible, without any we A 
tion whatever of fin: ncial gain. 

Jean Louis Nicodé’ s “Gloria” Symphony, 
which requires an entire evening for per- 
formance, has recently been introduced in 
Vienna bv the Vienna Philharmonic Cho 
rus and the Tonkiinstler Orchestra. 





Marie Herites, the 3ohemian violinist, 
will give a recital at Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, on Wednesday evening, Janu 
ary 12. 





KNEISEL PROGRAM 
STIRS IMAGINATION 


Quartet’s Third Concert Devoted 
to Works of Schumann, 
Franck and Beethoven 


The Kneisel Quartet gave its third New 
York concert in weather intensely cold, but 
not stormy, at Mendelssohn Hall, on Tues- 
day evening, January 4. The quartet, in 
the Beethoven work, had the assistance of 
Joseph Kovarik, viola. The program was 
such as to lift one into the highest regions 
of musical imagination: 


Schumann, Quartet in F Major, op. 41, No. 2; 
César Franck, Two Movements from Quartet in 
D Major, larghetto and _ schérzo; Beethoven, 
Quintet in C Major, for two violins, two violas 
and violoncello, op. 29. 


Schumann, as usual in works making a 
demand upon the power of instrumenta- 
tion, is happier in his melodic material and 
ideas in general than in the manipulation of 
the instruments. The quartet is of rare 
beauty throughout, and much of it isin Schu- 
mann’s choicest vein. But the composer 
does not always write in such a way as to 
produce a beautiful tone color. The coda 
of the first movement is of heavenly beauty. 
The first half of the andante is almost reli- 
gious in feeling, but becomes more sym- 
phonic as the work progresses. The clos 
ing allegro is particularly felicitous, as it 
is simply joyous, and does not strive for 
a depth which is so often aimed for and 
missed, in last movements. 

The two movements of the Franck quar 
tet were of ineffable beauty. The larghetto 
might be a picture of the Isles of the 
Blessed. It builds up, at one point, an 
emotional climax of the most remarkahk 
character, like nothing ever heard before 
a climax which dissolves in such quiet 
beauty as does that of Wagner’s prelude to 
“Lohengrin,” though in a wholly different 
way. The scherzo is Fairyland seen through 
a veil. The mystical quality in Franck 
persists even when he becomes playful. 
Even when he toys with music he keeps 
the hearer at a respectable distance. The 
divine creative force is always with him, 
and it may be due to this that the warning 
sign, “Keep off,” is always visible. 

The first movement of the Beethoven 
was particularly striking, inasmuch as it 
suggested so strongly Schubert's great C 
Major Symphony, and the same composer’s 
first sonata, not merely in a vague way, 
but through clearly defined melodies and 
rhythms. It appears certain that Schubert 
must have been fired by this work. The 
final presto is suggestive of the dramatic 
visions—foreshadowings ot the Beethoven 
of the second manner. 

This quartet presented a strange contrast 
to the op. 130 heard at the last concert. 
This seemed like the work of an intelligent 
and serious young animal; that, of a dis- 
embodied soul consecrated to song. 

In this concert the Kneisels added an- 
other stone to the wonderful temple of art 
which they have been so long building with 
persistence and devotion. The concert was 
greatly enjoyed by the large audience. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 





A company from the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, is making a three-months’ tour of 
Roumania, Turkey, Greece and Egypt. It 
is headed by Lucette Korsoff and Marie de 


L’Isle. 





STUYVESANT THEATRE 
44th St., near Broadway 


THIRD SONATA RECITAL 


For Violin and Piano 


MR. AND MRS. 


DAVID MANNES 


Sunday Evening, January 16, at 8.30 





PROGRAM 
Grieg - Sonata in C Minor, op. 45, 
Beethoven - Sonata in G Mayor, op. 30, No 


Leopold Damrosch Romance 
César Franck - Sonata in A Major 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
Direction - - Mrs. Frances Seaver 
TICKETS, 50 cts. to $1.25 
On sale | West 34th Street, Room SO 


PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


FRANZ X. ARENS, Director 
Carnegie Hall, TICKETS 
Jan. 14, 8.15 P, , 25, 35 and 50 Cts. 
Soloist: Maximilian Pilzer, Violinist 


Mozart Overture, *‘Magic Flu 
Beethoven Symphony No 1X 
Sinding Violin Concerto, A, Op, 45 


Tschaikowsky Andante Cantabile, Op. 14 
Tschaikowsky - Marche Slav 


Mall and Phone Orders, 32 Union Sq., E.. A. LENALIE, Mgr 
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KOTLARSKY'S PLAYING 
AROUSES ENTHUSIASM 


Young Violinist’s Work a Feature 
of First of Herwegh Von Ende’s 
Concert Series 


The first of a series of seven violin re- 
citals to be given by Master Sammy Kot 
larsky prior to his departure for Europe 
was given at the Von Ende Violin School, 
No. 58 West Ninetieth New York, 
on Sunday afternoon, January 2. Master 
Kotlarsky was assisted by the Bach class 
and the violin choir and Mary Evans at 
the piano. A distinguished company of mu- 
sicians, painters, sculptors and writers was 
present, among whom was Pepito Arriola, 
the young Spanish pianist. 

lhe choir played the Larghetto of the 
Second Beethoven Symphony with note 
worthy attention to detail and commendable 
finish. Wagner’s “Zug der Frauen,” from 
“Lohengrin,” was another contribution by 


street, 


the choir, and here again Mr. von Ende’s, 


thoroughness in training shown to 
advantage. 

The Bach-Wilhelmj Air on G String and 
J. S. Bach’s Preludium offered opportuni- 
ties to the Bach class to show admirable 
ensemble work. The feature of the pro 
gram, however, was the solo work of young 
Kotlarsky, who is not to be placed in. the 
“pupils’ recital” class according to the usual 
acceptation of the term. It was he whom 
the late Heinrich Conried pronounced as 
one of the coming great violinists of the 
time. Extensive concertizing throughout 
the country has since given the lad an 
opportunity to gain poise and artistic finish 
which, together with his natural, unques- 
tionable gifts, make his playing a source 
of keen enjoyment. His achievements re 
flect great credit upon Mr. von Ende, who 
has had entire charge of his studies. The 
Mendelssohn Concerto in E Minor proved 
to be a gratifying medium to demonstrate 
the boy's ability to cope not only with 
technical difficulties but to grasp the true 
intent of the composer. He gave a virile 
and spirited performance, which aroused 
appreciative applause. Beethoven’s Menuet 
and Contre-Tanz and Gossec’s Tambourin 
served to enhance the excellent impression 
he had already made. The “Faust” Fantasy 
of Wieniawski and Sarasate’s “Iota Na 
varre” for two violins, in which he had the 


was 


———— 





Sammy Kotlarsky and His Teacher, Herwegh Von Ende—This Lad Has Shown 
Exceptional Ability in the Performance of the Most Difficult Violin Compo- 


sitions 


artistic co-operation of Josephine McMar- 
tin, completed Master Kotlarsky’s portion 
of the program. 


The second of the series planned by Mr. 
von Itnde was scheduled to take place this 
Friday evening. 





“MESSIAH” IN TORONTO 


An Inspiring Performance Under Lead- 
ership of Dr. Torrington 


Toronto, Jan. 4.—The musical event of 
last week was the performance of Handel’s 
“Messiah,” at Massey Hall, on Friday eve 
ning, under the direction of Dr. Torrington. 
There was present a large and highly ap- 
preciative audience. No encores were per- 
mitted. 

From a choral point of view, the pro- 
duction was equal to any presentation of the 
“Messiah” that Dr. Torrington has given 
us, and in many respects it was superior. 
“Behold, the Lamb of God” and the “Hal- 
lelujah” were magnificently rendered, and 
“For Unto Us a Child Is Born” was given 
with impressive effect. The soloists were 
Eileen Millett, soprano; Mrs. Carter Merry, 
contralto; E, C. Towne, of Chicago, tenor, 
and Frank Croxton, of New York, bass, 

Fileen Millett’s sweet voice found great 
favor, and her rendering of “I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth” was enthusiastically 
received. Mr. Towne sang the aria “Thou 
Shalt Break Them” with much spirit, and 
Mr. Croxton was heartily applauded for his 
“Why Do the Nations.” Mrs. Carter-Merry 
obtained special recognition for “He Was 
Despised” and for her portion of “He Shall 
Feed Her Flock.” 

Dr. Torrington has conducted the “Mes- 
siah” more than two hundred times. His 
leadership of last Friday was in every sense 
inspiring 

Olive Belyea, graduate of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, and a pupil of Dr. 


Ham, has been appointed contralto soloist 

of St. James Square Presbyterian Church. 
The Toronto Conservatory of Music re- 

opened Monday last. H. W. 


CARRENO AND DAMROSCH 


Appears as Soloist at Third 


Tuesday Evening Concert 


Pianist 


The Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, gave its third 
Tuesday subscription concert at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of January 4, with 
Mme, Teresa Carrefio as soloist. The fol- 
lowing program was given: 


Schumann, Symphony No. 3, in E flat; Richard 
Strauss, Don Juan, Symphonic Poem; Grieg, Con 
certo in A minor, for piano with orchestra, Mme. 
Carreno; Goldmark, Scherzo, op. 45. 


Mme. Carrefio was generously applauded, 
but could not be induced to play again. 

During the second part of the program 
Mr. Damrosch made use of the handsome 
new conductor’s stand presented to him on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 





of his conductorship of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 
Aino Akté “guested” as Salomé at the 


Munich Court Opera last month and suc- 
ceeded in making her audiences sit up an 
take notice by her “frankness.” Needless 
to say, she drew crowds. 

Waegner’s “Das Rheingold” has just been 
given in Cairo, Egypt, for the first time. 
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MISS DESTINN A POPULAR 
METROPOLITAN FAVORITE 








With this week’s issue of MusIcaL 
AMERICA appears as an art supplement the 
picture of the Bohemian 
prima donna, as La Gioconda. During the 
two years in which she has been a member 


of the Metropolitan company Miss Destinn 


Emmy Destinn, 


has won an enviable place in the affections 
of New York operagoers. She has shown 
herself not only an admirable singer, but an 
actress of surpassing excellence and versa- 
tility able successfully to impersonate char- 
acters of widely diverse type. Aida, in 
Verdi’s opera; Marta, in “Tiefland”’; Eliz- 
abeth, in “Tannhauser”; Eva, in “Meister- 
singer”; the title roles of “Gioconda” and 
“Madama Butterfly” have been a few of 
her notable achievements. 

Miss Destinn’s rise to fame in the oper- 
atic world was rapid. Although refused by 
the management of the Dresden Royal 
Opera when she first presented herself 
there for an engagement, she found a 
warm welcome in Berlin, and soon became 
one of the most brilliant stars in that city. 
Subsequently Dresden awoke to its mistake, 
and she has often since appeared there as 
a “guest.” Although much of her activity 
has taken place in Germany, she is a most 
patriotic Bohemian, and as such has no 
great love for the German Empire. 


Granberry School Lecture Recitals 


A series of interpretation lecture-recitals 
are to be given by Dr. Nicholas J. Elsen- 
heimer, one of the leading members of the 
faculty of the Granberry Piano School, 
New York, on the Thursday evenings of 
he month of January. It should be espe- 
cially interesting to teachers to hear good 
interpretations and accurate analyses of that 


. - 


naterial with which they are not familiar, 
nd to pupils to hear some of those pieces 
which they themselves can perform as done 
by Dr. Elsenheimer. A large number of 
works will be considered on each of these 
occasions, among them “Petty Jealousy,” 
op. 6, No. 2, and the Concert Polonaise in 
B Flat, op. 4, No. 1, by Jacques Mendels 
sohn 


HEINRICH MEYN IN 
N.Y. SONG RECITAL 


Well-Known Baritone Appears 
Before the MacDowell Club 
with Assisting Artists 


Heinrich Meyn, the baritone, appeared 


under the auspices of the MacDowell Club 
in his first New York recital of the present 
season Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. Meyn has time and again revealed 
himself as an admirable and worthy artist 
who combines natural beauty of voice with 
delightful powers of interpretation. He 
has shown on several that he 
has few superiors in the rendering of Schu- 
bert, Schumann and others of this rank. 

Among his offerings were a “Ballade” of 
Schumann, short compositions by Berger, 
Saar, Jane Vieu, Flegier, Galloway and 
Elgar, and Bruch’s cycle, “Sichentrost.” 

Thanks to the excellent work of Mr. 
Meyn, and to the capable assistance of 
Viola Waterhouse, Grace Hornby, George 
Davoll, Martina Johnstone and Mrs. Ed- 
win N. Lapham, the large audience was 
liberal in its applause. Owing to the illness 
of certain members of the MacDowell 
Club’s chorus, the purposed rendering of 
Gelbke’s “Ave Maria” was replaced by 
Henschel’s “Gondoliera” and Goring 
Thomas’s “Amours  Villageoises,” both 
sung by Miss Waterhouse and Mr. Meyn. 
The latter was in excellent form a!! through 
the afternoon, and made certain of the un 
interesting songs as interesting as lay in his 
power. His English, German and French 
diction might well serve as a model for in 
numerable others deficient in this respect. 

A special word of praise must be spoken 
for the work of Martina Johnstone, who 
played the violin obbligato in the Bruch 
number, and for Mrs. Lapham, who played 
the piano accompaniments with much taste 
and artistic finish, 


occasions 


BAGBY AUDIENCE CHARMED 


Listens to Delightful Concert by Tetraz- 
zini, Gilibert and Rachmaninoff 


Mme. Tetrazzini stirred an audience at 
the Waldorf-Astoria to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm Monday morning, at the first of 
Mr. Bagby’s January musicales. The grand 
ballroom was completely filled, and many 
stood through the concert. Another Man- 
hattan Opera House artist who appeared 
was Charles Gilibert, and the program also 
introduced Sergei Rachmaninoff, the Rus 
sian composer-pianist, who gave a delight- 
ful rendering of six of his own composi- 
tions, 

Mme. Tetrazzini was in the best of voice. 
She sang for her first number the Jewel 
Song from “Faust,” and to an enthusiastic 
encore sang “Pur Dicesti,” by Lotti. She 
rendered the “Air Du Mysoli,” from “La 
Perle Du Bresil,” David, with flute obbli- 
gato, in a manner most entrancing, and 
concluded her share in the program with 
her own variations on Benedict's “Carnival 
of Venice.” Arthur Rosenstein officiated at 
the piano. 


EXTRA SOUSA CONCERT 


Enthusiasm Over Playing of Noted 
Band Unabated at Third Appearance 


So successful were the two Sunday eve 
ning concerts by John Philip Sousa and 
his band, at the Hippodrome, that, in an- 
swer to the popular demand, the organiza- 
tion gave a third New York concert on 
Sunday evening, January 2, 


The concert was as largely attended as 


the two which preceded it, and the en- 
thusiasm was even more marked. As 
usual, numerous encores were demanded, 


and granted. The band had the assistance 
of Virginia Root,soprano; Florence Harde 
man, violinist, and Herbert Clarke, cor- 
netist, as soloists. 

The principal numbers on the program 
were the overture to Rossini’s “William 
Tell”; the Sibelius tone-poem, “Finlandia,” 
and the introduction to the third act of 
“Lohengrin.” 


“Mme. Angot” Repeated 


“La Fille de Mme. Angot” was given its 
third performance of the season at the 
New Theater Wednesday afternoon, De 
cember 29. There were no changes in the 
cast, which included Clement as Ange Pitou, 
Frances Alda as Clairette, Jeanne Mau 
bourg as Mlle. Lange and Pini-Corsi as 
Larivaudiere. 


Fely Dereyne recently added Charlotte 
in Massenet’s “Werther” to her répertoire 
in Lyons. 
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IMPORTANT PROBLE 


MS OF MUSIC INSTRUCTION DISCUSSED 
AT MEETING OF MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Adolph Weidig Raises the Question as to Whether America Will Supply the Crucible in Which the Music 
of the Future Will Be Produced—Various Authorities Read Papers on Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
and the Future of Opera in America Is Considered by Karleton Hackett—The Place of Music in Our 
Public Schools and Colleges—Interesting Concerts Entertain Members 








Evanston, Ixt., Jan. 1.—The thirty-first 
annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, the opening of which 
was reported in MusicaL America last 
week, continued until Thursday. President 
R. G. Cole presided at the yarious meetings 
of the society, and Dean P. C. Lutkin, 
vice-president of the association, was also 
its indefatigable host. The university and 
its officials made the organization royally 
welcome in every way. During the week 
the collections of the Newberry Library in 
Chicago and the Lunt Library in Evanston 
were thrown open to the’ members of the 
association, 

The sessions began with a performance 
of Pierné’s “The Children at Bethlehem” 
on Monday evening. Dean P. C. Lutkin 
directed the forces, which consisted of the 
Rey R. H. Morris, reader, eight soloists 
selected from the students in the North 
western University School of Music, two 


hundred children from the public schools 
of Evanston and players from the Chicago 
Orchestra lhe performance was excel- 


lent and was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
members of the association 

On Tuesday morning the society was 
formally welcomed to the university by 
President A. W. Harris He said that 
when he traveled in Germany, twenty-five 
years ago, he felt that Americans were 
barbarians in music. He pointed out the 
great opportunity musicians have to civilize 
the American community throvgh music 
education. School children shovld be fa 
miliar with some of the master-works of 
music. Music should be a component part 
of a college community No college de- 
eree is complete unless it implies the in- 
spiration to be derived from literature, art 
and music Muste perpetuates our emo 
which, in general, is too 
Colleges should also strive 
to develop the occasional musician of great 
talent | 

Harrison M. Wild, of Chicago, in speak- 
ing on “The Relation of Choral Music to 
General Musical Culture,” laid stress on 
the importance of a receptive and sympa- 
thetic attitude toward music on the part 
of the listener. The listener should seek 
the good features of the performance and 
not its defects. He should not be interested 
in the purely mechanical features of or- 


tional nature, 
} ] 
much repressed 


chestral music. Vocal music, the speaker 
said, has more emotional yalue than instru- 
mental music The influence of church 


music, choral music, song and opera was 
fully outlined 

\dolf Weidig, of Chicago, who spent 
last year in Germany, presented an ex- 
haustive and illuminating report of his ob- 
servation of musical conditions there. He 
spoke particularly of Berlin, which he de- 
scribed as the musical center of Germany 
and of the world, because of the number of 
its concerts, and of the well-known musi- 
clans, music students and critics resident 
there In describing the concert situation 
in Berlin, he paid a high tribute to the 
conducting of Nikisch, whom he considers 
easily first in rank. Criticism in Berlin was 
itself criticised as being harsh, particularly 
toward novelties, because of which the pro- 
grams are unduly conservative. Mr. Weidig 
commented on the creditable music halls 
abroad and declared that America needs 
some Carnegie to endow equally worthy 
ones here. He praised the attention to de- 
tail exhibited in the German opera houses. 
Speaking of nationalism in music, he said 
that the musical characteristics of the vari- 
ous nations in Europe did not fuse suffi- 
ciently and wondered whether America 
would supply the crucible in which the 
music of the future would be produced. 

In speaking of the Berlin music schools, 
particularly of the Hochschule, which is 
supported by the government, he advised 
\merican music students to remain at home 
until their musical education is fully ma- 
tured. The present practice of going abroad 
at an immature stage makes the American 
student a champion of the music of the 

ntry he happens to have visited rather 
than of the universal in music. He closed 
by saying that in Germany every child of 


o 


cultured parents is expected to receive a 
musical education, a condition that should 
be brought about in America. 

Following a paper by Dr. Nathaniel 
Rubinkam, of Chicago, on “The Muses and 
Culture,” Prof. H. A. Smith, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, discussed “Children’s 
Choirs in the Non-Liturgic Church.” He 
dwelt on the influence of children’s choirs 
in the work of the Church as an incentive 
to congregational singing, socially and 
otherwise. His paper was punctuated with 
illustrative singing by his vested choirs of 
children from the First Congregational 
Church, of Chicago. Among their selec- 





Following the concert a reception was 
tendered to the association by the Art 
Guild of Northwestern University. 

On Wednesday morning Canon C. W. 
Douglas, of Fond du Lac and New York, 
presented an exhaustive paper on “Plain 
Song,” of which he has made a most inti- 
mate study. He spoke of the inadequacy 
of existing histories of music in discussing 
plain-song. He described the influence of 
the dance impulse and the song impulse, as 
previously developed, on the Latin language 
of the fourth century, from which com- 
bination sprang the early melody. The pre- 
dominance of prose rhythm in plain song 


PROF. ALBERT A. STANLEY 


President of the American Section of the International Music Society and a Promi- 
nent Figure in the Music Teachers’ National Association 


tions were the Twenty-fourth Psalm, by 
Hopkins, and arrangements of Brahms’s 
Lullaby and Shelley’s “Christmas.” 

On Cuesday evening, after a paper on 
“Certain Relative Values in Music,” by 
Dean P. C. Lutkin, a concert by his A Cap- 
pella Choir was given in Lunt Library. 
[he performances of this choir were 
among the notable incidents of the conven- 
tion—probably no other feature of the con 
vention was enjoyed more by the members 
of the association. The program follows: 

Gloria Patri, Adoramus Te, Tenebre factz 
sunt, Tu es Petrus (in six parts), Palestrina; O 
Vilanella, Claude le Jeune; Kommt ‘ 
Orlando di Lasso; “Hail, All Hail t 
Morn,”’ “The Angels and the Shepherds 
Bohemian Carols, arranged by Carl Rieds 
entation of Christ in the Temple (in six parts), 
Johannes Eecard: ( hristn is Song, P ter a ] 
lius; A Joyful Christmas Song, F. A. Gevaert. 


in Gi spor 
he (Glorious 
.” Ancient 

? Pres 


was explained and illustrated. A_ strong 
point was made of the superiority of plain- 
song over the Anglican chant, and a plea 
voiced for the use in our churches of the 
pure plain song. The paper was profusely 
illustrated with music dating from the 
fourth century to the fourteenth. The 
illustrations were performed partly by the 
Canon himself and partly by the A Cap- 
pella Choir under the direction of Dean 
Lutkin, 

Prof. A. A. Stanley narrated, in his in- 
imitable style, his experiences at the recent 
meeting at Vienna of the International 
Music Society, and closed with a plea for 
the enlargement of the American Section 
of this organization 

Prof. W. S. Pratt read a most thought- 
ful and stimulating paper containing “Some 


General Observations About the Manage- 
ment of Church Music.” He said the het- 
erogeneous conditions of church music in 
America, far from being a disadvantage, 
are an incentive to the church musician 
to develop along individual lines of en- 
deavor and progress. He declared that 
American church music is steadily improv- 
ing, as evidenced in the character of the 
music performed, in the increasing ability 
of choir and congregation, in enlarged in- 
strumental resources and in the higher class 
of church musicians, as well as in the ap- 
preciation of the people at large. He made 
a strong plea for the necessity of insisting 
that directors of church music shall be 
equipped to understand and to direct the 
singing voice, hinting that the guilds of 
organists should have tests in vocal knowl 
edge included in their examinations for 
membership. He suggested that directors 
have vacations from their churches in order 
to study musical conditions in other 
churches and denominations. He deplored 
the lack of attention to pure choral music 
in the churches of most denominations, 
and decried concertistic and theatric anoma- 
lies in the church service. The desirability 
was outlined of having church musicians 
interest themselves in the entire work of 
the congregation, religious and social 

Informal conferences were held on Tues 
cay and Wednesday, devoted to discussions 
of piano, voice, public schools and harmony. 
[he Piano Conference was conducted by 
EK. R. Kroeger, of St. Louis. The subject 
on Tuesday was “Methods versus Method.” 
Mr. Kroeger’s position was that there is 
good in all “methods,” but that no one 
“method” alone can produce an artist, Ex 
cellent points in discussion were brought 
out by Victor Heinze, Frederick Mueller, 
Mrs. Crosby Adams, Prof. Sumner Salter 
and others. On Wednesday the subjects 
were: “Should Different Varieties of 
fouch be Taught in the Early Grades?” 
and “Is It Essential for the Teacher to 
Play Over the Work in Hand Before the 
Pupil Begins Practice?” The discussion of 
these topics was lively and interesting. 

\t the Voice Conference on ‘Tuesday 
afternoon, D. A. Clippinger, of Chicago, 
read a paper on “The Present Tendency in 
Voice Training,’ in which he showed that 
singing teachers are beginning to regard the 
training of the voice as an artistic problem 
rather than a scientific one, that more atten 
tion is now paid to tone concept and less 
to mechanical action, that voice culture is 
not necessarily physical culture, and that 
a large part of training a singer is the 
development of his musical taste. 

Shirley M. Gandell followed with a paper 
on “Diction,” going somewhat into the 
technical phase of enunciation and correct 
delivery. He laid down as a fundamental 
proposition that the singer should be able 
to enunciate all vowels at any power and 
on any pitch in the voice with equal ease. 
\n interesting discussion followed, in 
which many points in both papers were 
elaborated. The general drift of the dis- 
cussion was that the singer should be no 
less intelligent than the public reader, and 
that the singer should thoroughly master 
the intellectual and emotional content of 
the words of the song before attempting to 
sing it. 

In the two informal conferences on 
Public School Music, presided over by 
C. A. Fullerton, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, the 
most striking feature and at the same time 
the most encouraging was the co-operative 
interest shown by the other music teachers 
of the association. This interest is grad 
ually intensifying and is already bearing 
good fruit. The programs for this session 
were prepared with the special purpose of 
enlisting the interest of all who are en 
gaged in music education. Miss Armitage, 
of Chicago, a supervisor of school music, 
discussed “The Preservation and Develop 
ment of Children’s Voices in the Public 
Schools.” Prof. Leo R. Lewis discussed 

The High School Music Curriculum,” and 
E. B. Birge, Supervisor of Music in In 
dianapolis, gave the conference the benefit 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 

If America is one great railway station, 
then Mary Garden’s mind is one great 
steam engine. There is no doubt about it— 
Mary Garden has the New York mind, the 
mind that goes at a great pace. In one 
short interview which I saw recently she 
touches everything from the _baby-like 
nature of men, to the muscles of Dalmores, 
and touches them with no uncertain hand. 

Far be it from me to launch upon the 
country any more of the great Mary’s 
topics of discussion; but I do want to say 
this, that Mary says she was misinterpreted 
regarding her remark about America being 
“nothing but a great railway station.” She 
meant, it appears, to be complimentary ; that 
“America is so full of life and bustle and 
energy, nervous force and vivacity. There 
is not the dull, slow-going lethargy of most 
of the European countries. Here men and 
women live.” 

Whichever way it is viewed, as a compli 
ment or otherwise, I must confess that I 
thing there is some truth in Mary’s famous 
railway station remark. 

x * * 

The press agent and the infant prodigy 
are a great team. No sooner are we over 
the first shock of the Pepito Arriola wave 
than we are struck by another in the dimin- 
utive person of Edmund Muller. This 
phenomenon rejoices in the age of five 
years. He wears his dark hair long, says 
the press agent, and affects the Kubelikan 
pose. The press agent did not fail to secure 
his photograph, which shows him in the 
aforesaid pose—as regards head and legs. 
If any violinist, however, were to hold the 
bow in the manner shown in the picture; the 
sounds which he would extract from the 
violin would be awful to contemplate, and 
still worse to hear. 

We have a suspicion that the press agent 
is cleverer than the prodigy in the present 
instance. He says that one day, at the age 
of eighteen months “Edmund was lying in 
his crib, contentedly surrounding a_ bottle 
of warm milk, when his aunt started to 
sing “La Perle du Bresil,’ by Felicien 
David. Edmund immediately put aside his 
nourishment and began to sing—not the 
words, because he had not yet learned to 
talk—but he never faltered in the tune.” 

This latest prodigious infant is reticent 
about his musical ability. Whether this is 
due to a natural modesty or a linguistic in- 
capacity, I have not yet learned. His aunt, 
who seems to be a chief factor in his up- 
bringing, and who exults in the name of 
Miss Hortense Miranda, says that when h 
is fretful she gives him a violin instead of a 
bottle of milk to soothe him. 

Long live the press agent and the infant 


prodigy! 


e 


oo 
Speaking of infant prodigies, I am glad 
that Master Pepito Arriola is not 
kept on the piano stool all day. He prac- 
tices only two hours a day, and spends the 
rest of the time in play. He is fond of all 
boyish pastimes, baseball, football, motor- 
ing and other sports. Also he entertains his 
young friends. 

Recently Pepito, hearing his mother tell 
ing about these things to a representative 
of one of the New York papers, said: “Yes, 
| like to play football and other games, but 
I guess I like automobiling better than any- 
The one thing that frightens m« 
I run to kiss me 


to see 


thing else. 


is the way all the girls 


[hey are all very nice, but when they hug 
and squeeze it makes me very nervous.” 

Oh, to be an infant prodigy! But I am 
only poor, maligned old Mephisto. This is 
a very sad musing. 

xk * * 

It is now no longer Olive Fremstad, but 
Olivia Fremstad. The nature of this change 
is refreshing. Usually changes in musicians 
names involve the abandonment of some 
good Yankee name in favor of an “owski.” 
I know of a man named Smith changing 
his name to Ponsonby—but that, to be sure, 
was in the social and not in the musical 
world. Such changes are coarse, vulgar and 
crude. Such a change as that from Olive 
to Olivia shows a refinement of preference, 
and meets with my hearty approval. 

By the way, I see from one of the papers 
that Mme. Fremstadt is much troubled be- 
cause she cannot get time from her music 
to feed the squirrels in the park, which 
was one of her favorite diversions last 
year. That she can’t ride horseback or go 
into society causes her a certain amount of 
concern; but the inability to act the part of 
Providence to the park squirrels is really 
heart-breaking to her, 

* * * 


What writer was it who, in speaking of 
some woman’s achievement in playing two 
concertos on the same program, said that 
no woman had yet attempted three? I think 
it was the musical editor of the New York 
Post. However that may be, the gentlemen 
was certainly not posted. Miss Katherine 
Ruth Heyman, who has not been heard in 
this country for a number of years, but who 
has been making many 
European capitals, is the charming heroine 
of this achievement. In some German city 

I forget which—and in London, she 
played on one program the Mozart D 
Minor concerto, “The Djinns” of César 
Franck, and the Arensky. She wanted to 
add the Grieg, but fate in one form or an- 
other intervened to prevent. 

Concerning this program the pianist ex- 
pressed some interesting thoughts in a 
letter to a friend of mine, as follows: 

“In London I changed the order of these, 
for I am dead against a program chrono 
logically arranged. Why give one a cold 
drink when one is chilly? A _ concert 
audience has no feelings when it assembles. 
Why play for half or three-quarters of an 
hour only such things as are also without 
emotiony You have no idea how exquisite 
ly beautiful Mozart sounds after César 
l‘ranck, or Scarlatti or Bach after Chopin. 
| declare I almost have a principle in this 
matter.” 

This is a thought worth 
on the part of our pianists. There seems 
to me to be something in it. It is quite 
probable that an audience, once warmed up 
by a modern work, might be in just the 
best possible condition to grasp the ex 
quisite tonal traceries of some of the com 
posers of the older time, and even feel a 
grateful sense of relief after the none the 
less enjoyable tension of the modern work 

* * * 


successes in 


consideration 


I do not want to tire you out with m) 
endless talk about critics and criticism. At 
the moment, I hope to actually refresh you 
by giving you the thoughts of another on 
the subject—one who is himself the wearer 
of critical laurels. Mr. Meltzer, of the 
New York American, has received a letter 
from a Bohemian reader of that paper who 
because he much about 
Caruso and so little Slezak. The 
writer of the letter Mr. Slezak 
has Caruso “skinned.’ 

This, Mr. Meltzer points out, is compara 
tive criticism, which, while it does not touch 
the bottom of the matter, is still a form of 
criticism that is not negligible. 

\s a basis for philosophical 
upon criticism, Mr. Meltzer’s tabulation of 
forms is both clear 
“There are 


worth or 


reads SO 
about 
that 


Is irate 


says 


refiection 


and interest 
various way 
unworth of 


its various 
ing. He 


of gauging the 


Says: 


things 

‘There is the impressionistic method, ex 
cellent (and always interesting) when the 
impressions an impartial 


are registered by 


expert. Jules Lemaitre, the distinguished 
Frenchman, is an example of that critical 
style. 


‘Then ther 


‘e is the method which applies 
standards, ar : 


id damns or praises in ac 


ordance with those standards M. Bru 
netiere was a believer in this way of criti- 
ising. Mr. William Winter, I feel sure, 
would = Il nothing better than to be 
thought another. 


“And then, again, there is the descriptive 
or reportorial method, which relates leaving 
the reader to reach his conclusions from 
the evidence. The danger of this method 
lies in the almost inevitable tendency of the 
describer to formulate his evidence accord 
ing to his sympathies. Even reporters may 
be human enough to take sides in making 
statements about facts. 

“My Bohemian correspondent illustrates 
the fourth—or comparative—method, which, 
after all, differs from that of M. Brune 
tiere only in so far as it substitutes per 
sonal for general ideals or standards. He 
holds up Mr. Caruso as a criterion by which 
he measures Mr. Slezak. And he declares 
that, according to this criterion, the tall 
Bohemian has the stout Italian simply 
‘skinned.’ 

“So many men, so many minds.” 

After you and your readers have had 
time to think over this quadruple basis of 
the philosophy of criticism, perhaps I will 
give you another musing or two on the 
matter. 

* * x 
Hammerstein likes his little joke, 
likes it often. Recently a reporter 


Mr. 


and he 


rushed around to him to say that he had 
heard over at the Metropolitan Opera 
House that unless he (Hammerstein) 
raised $200,000 within twenty-four hours, 


he would be compelled to close both the 
Manhattan and the Philadelphia opera 
houses. As it happened, he had that morn 
ing received more than $25,000 as the ad 
vance sale of his Pittsburgh season, and so 
was feeling particularly prosperous. 

How the absurd rumor _=§ started he 
couldn’t imagine. In fact, on the strength 
of the Pittsburgh success he had decided to 
begin his popular-priced season on New 
Year’s night, giving a regular production 
at half prices of “Herodiade.” 

“You see,” the impresario added with a 
smile, “I just can’t help being educational, 
whatever it costs. It is getting to be a habit 
nowadays.” 

[ heard the other day that Hammerstein 
and a friend of his were walking up Eighth 
\venue together. As they passed the New 
Theatre the opera king waved his hand 
carelessly toward the structure, and in the 
midst of the earnest conversation in which 
he was engaged, interjected, “See my new 
opera house ?” 

kK * 4 

Illustrated editorials are the latest thing 

The Evening World not long since had one 


entitled “The Opera Industry.” The first 
picture is all right, and represents a tenor 
coming, open-mouthed, down to the foot 
lights, while from above showered down 


upon him bills and coin. The other picture 


is less fortunate. It shows a man in evening 
typifying society, leading an alle 
gorical lady representing opera up a flight 
of staps labelled opera, the whole being 
hased on a substantial foundation labelled 
society. The editorial in one place says 
that, reasoning from certain interesting 
facts, which it had given, it “might seem 
reasonable to regard New York as the 
world’s operatic Mecca. So it is, but in a 
commercial sense only. It might seem as if 
this were the musical metropolis of a com 
munity of melomaniacs, and indeed it is 
something of the sort—only the passion for 
‘Music, heavenly maid!’ is here purely 
platonic. Fashion is the real goddess that 
leads us on.” 

This is not quite rock-bottom reasoning. 
Since Goethe penned “Faust” the modern 
world is supposed to know that in any 
country that can call itself civilized, art 
necessarily follows material wealth. So 
ciety which stands somewhere between the 
two, is not the foundation. The founda- 
tion is the money power. The money 
power produces both society and art, and 


dress, 


both society and art need to remember 
what they are resting on. The society, 
more or less light-headed and _ foolish, 


which fills the boxes at the opera, is not 
responsible for the art. The money power 
that enables society ta play its game, creates 
the conditions for the art We have 
to accept society along with our art—that 
is, take the bitter with the sweet. 

The picture should have shown the 
youth, society, leading the lady, opera, up 
the flight of steps, on the strong founda 
tion of wealth. Of brains have 
something to do with art, but I assume that 
that is taken for granted. 

kK * x 


also. 


course, 


In justification of my unkind slur above 
on society—to the highest ranks of which 
[ confess myself an ardent aspirant—] 
will tell you a little story told me by a 
lady of my acquaintance. It consists of a 
very brief conversation heard by this lady 
last season at the opera. 

In the box next to that in which my 
friend sat there was a languorous daughter 
of society, and further back in the box a 
youth. Said the lady to the youth, at the 
close of the act, in a voice laden 
with ennui: 

“l hear they are going to give the ‘Got 
terdammerung’ before long. That will be 
nice,” 

“But,” said the youth timidly, “this is the 
‘Gotterdammerung’ we are hearing.” 

“Oh, really!” carelessly said the lady, 
“[—ah—is it so. I haven't a program.” 


Your 


second 


MEPHISTO. 








A POPULAR PRIMA DONNA AND HER CHILDREN 
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Mme. Mariska Aldrich is another of the popular opera singers who maintains 
that home life and motherhood are of assistance rather than a detriment to the 
successful professional career. [he snapshot reproduced herewith shows the 


Metropolitan Opera 


singer and her children taken during a recent outing. 





Budapest has just had the premiére of 
Baron Clement von Frankenstein’s one-act 


opera “Rahab,” the text of which is taken 
trom the Book of Joshua. 
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CONDUCTOR STOCK’S NEW SYMPHONY 
PROVES NOTEWORTHY ACHIEVEMENT 


Thomas Orchestra’s Benediction 


to the Dying Year Is the Per- 


formance of Its Director’s Own Composition—Olga Samaroff 
Adds to Excellence of Concert, Playing Rubinstein Concerto 


Cuicaco, Jan. 2.—The orchestral bene- 
diction to the dying year was the inaugural 
presentation of a new symphony by Fred- 
erick A, Stock, under the direction of its 
progenitor, last Saturday night in Orches 
tra Hall, by the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra. That this dignified and growing 
individual factor in the music of America 
is not entirely bound up in the details of 
direction had a new manifestation on this 
occasion. Versatility along creative lines 
in the higher levels of 
shown in his latest. and most 
offering. 

This orchestra has in seasons past pre- 
sented a quartet of compositions from the 
pen of Director Stock, symphonic varia- 
tions and tone-poems, but none has risen 
to the dignity nor approached the breadth 
of this last work, which follows classic tra- 
dition and is invested with up-to-date fer- 
tility of invention in the call for all that 
the modern orchestra can furnish. It not 
only indicates the imaginative faculty, but 
instrumental mastery, combined with the 
rarer saving grace of melody to make it 
appealing and beautiful—sans sensation. 

Primarily this new symphony in C Minor 
is a work of eminent clarity, so that the 
listener can follow without the aid of a 
map or theodolite, and its thematic mate- 
rial, although subject to many variations, is 
readily comprehended by the trained ear. 
The broad basic foundation may be Bach, 
but in many shades of orchestral color and 
genuflections it is close to Strauss of the 
modern dispensation. This may lead it to 
be classed vaguely as of the German school. 
It has many indices of this modern trend, 
but why not drive a claim stake for Amer- 
icanism? The work was devised and writ- 
ten here, and has a spiritual significance 
and uplift more pronounced than most of 
the imported articles—certainly nothing 
labeled “symphony” has come over in a 
decade that eclipses this work, 

The high traditions of Germanic art have 
been reincarnated in this strong, new, virile 
work, which is just as American as any 
other national emanation in modern music. 
However, it has an emotional rather than a 
national significance. It was not the first 
white child born in Chicago, although a 
profound but hardly classy admirer emerg- 
ing from its spell remarked, “Some sym- 
phony, eh?” 

Composer Stock has advanced creative 
vision with lyrical charm, and brought up 
to par with technic, thereby eclipsing the 
distracting diversions put forth by so many 
conjurers with contrapuntal technic in this 
decadent day abroad. 

The story of this symphony is big for 
this rapid-running age: “The struggle of 
mortal man against fate,” but it follows 
the line notably with investment of power 
and resultant beauty, making the work 
worthy and admirable as an achievement. 
The first and final movements have pleni- 
tude of stress to tax the orchestral body, 
while the merry mood of the second sec- 
tion and the spiritual uplift of its suc 
cessor are tests of virtuosity and give all 


composition was 
ambitious 





the values of contrast and progression de- 
lightfully and skilfully devised and differ- 
entiated. The performance was naturally 
given brilliantly, and the orchestra re- 
sponded to every demand in strong and 
sympathetic fashion. 

Succeeding this artistic achievement came 
another in the graceful playing of Olga 
Samaroff, the aristocrat of the pianoforte, 
who made her first appearance here since 

















FREDERICK A. STOCK 


Director of the Thomas Orchestra, 
Whose New Symphony Was Played 
Last Week in Chicago 


her return from abroad, incidentally cele- 
brating her fifth year as a piano virtuoso. 
During the interim of her absence she has 
gained in poise and grace, adding to her 
authority as an expositor of piano litera- 
ture. Gifted by nature and rarely accom. 
plished, this attractive and queenly young 
woman gives to or draws from a piano the 
singing quality of tone, making the picture 
in its dual appeal doubly delightful for eye 
and ear. Her effects are gained with ease 
and have a breadth and apparent power in 
reserve that are éver fascinating, and sus- 
taining in sense of strength without appar- 
ent effort. Her selection, Rubinstein’s D 
Minor Concerto, did aot smack of novelty 
by reason of frequent repetition this season, 
but she gave it a new and poetic interest 
that made it warmly welcome, and the 
enthusiastic audience approved her playing 
unreservedly. i om fl 








THE CRITIC AND THE “ 


MUSIC OF THE PEOPLE” 





A plea for the serious critical considera 
tion of such music as is generally regarded 
by musicians as beneath contempt was 
made in a certain magazine some years ago, 
writes Felix Borowski in the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. Professional music reviewers 
were branded as unjust for deliber- 
ately ignoring the “music of the people” in 
favor of symphonies, sonatas and fugues 
that “nobody cared to hear.” The writer 
then proceeded to declare the state of his 
feelings regarding Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms and a number of others. For the 
former he had only the deadliest enmity, 
though he frankly confessed that Beetho 
ven had moments, such as in certain parts 
of the “Monlight” sonata, in which he was 
to a certain degree tolerable to ordinary 
folks. His symphonies, overtures and 
chamber music, however, could only be 
looked upon as poor stuff. 

Some excellence was, however, ascribed 
to a few pieces of a semi-classical nature. 
One of these was the Mendelssohn “Spring 
Song” and the other the “Lucia” sextet, 
both of which could be counted upon to 
arouse genuine applause. 

An opportunity was once given to the 
regular critics to discuss ragtime when a 


certain “Burlington Concert Troupe” had 
paid a visit to New London. The organiza- 
tion consisted of a soprano, a contralto 
“who was also a whistler,” a pianist and a 
reader. Among other offerings they per- 
formed a piece called “Dreaming.” The 
contralto whistled, the soprano hummed, 
the pianist played a soft accompaniment 
and the reader read, all simultaneously. 
The audience was captivated and the critic 
actually gave the concert a long and enthu 
Siastic review. 


A Blow to Conried’s Pride 


rhe recent flurry in operatic managerial 
circles recalls a story that Heinrich Conried 
used to tell in the later and less majestic 
days when he was inclined to open the 
sluices of genial reminiscence, says the New 
York Telegraph. 

“During my late illness,” said he, “I re 
ceived several calls from an old lady of 
great wealth, who, since the days of Mau- 
rice Grau, had interested herself in the 


opera. Ihe reason for these visits was 
simply that I had acceded to a request of 
hers. 


“We had, you 


remember, adorned the 


orchestra at the Metropolitan Opera House 
with a hood, the aim of the hood being, 
suppose to make a well-mingled omelet of 
the musical sounds originating there. 

“The woman in question had some seats 
in the first rows. This hood distressed her. 
Shortly after its erection she found out 
that it interfered materially with her view 
of the stage. She wrote me a well-bred 


—- 


and somewhat affecting letter, requesting ° 


its removal. 

“T did as she asked, and while | was 
prostrate in illness she made call after call 
upon Mrs. Conried and myself, bringing 
gifts of flowers and fruits, expressing, too, 
the hope that when I was convalescent she 
could meet my wife and me. 

“She came, and we had a long conversa- 
tion. Throughout that conversation she 
addressed Mrs. Conried as Mrs. Hammer- 
stein and myself as Mr. Hammerstein. 

“My self-love had often been punctured, 
but never so penetratively as that.” 





CASTS FOR THE “RING” 


Gadski to Be the “Briinnhilde” in All 
the Metropolitan Performances. 


The complete casts for the matinée cycle 
of Wagner's “Ring des Nibelungen” have 
been announced by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The performances, as already 
announced in Musica AMErIcA, will be 
given on the afternoons of January 24, 27 
and 28, and February 1, under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Hertz. In other presenta- 
tions of the cycle there have been different 
Briinnhildes and Siegfrieds in the several 
operas and similar changes in the other 
characters, but in the coming performances 
the same characters will be assumed by the 
same artists. The casts follow: 

“Das Rheingold’”—Wotan, Walter Soomer; Don- 
ner, Herbert Witherspoon; Froh, Glenn Hall; 
Loge, Carl Burrian; Alberich, Otto Goritz; Mime, 
Albert Reiss; Fasolt, Adolf Muhlmann; Fafner, 
Robert Blass, Fricka, Olivia Fremstad; Freia, 
Alma Gluck; Erda, Louise Homer; Woglinde, 
Leonora Sparkes; Wellgunde, Bella Alten; Floss 
hilde, Florence Wickham. 

“Die Walkiire’—Siegmund, Georg Anthes; 
Hunding, Allen Hinckley; Wotan, Walter Soomer; 
Sieglinde, Olivia Fremstad; Briinnhilde, Johanna 
Gadski; Fricka, Louise Homer, Helmwige, Rita 
Fornia; Gerhilde, Leonora Sparkes; Ortlinde, 
Rosina Van Dyck; Rossweisse, Florence Wickham; 
Grimgerde, Van Niessen-Stone; Waltraute, Louise 
Homer; Siegrune, Marie Mattfeld; Schwertleite, 
Paula Woehning. 

“Siegfried”—Siegfried, Carl Burrian; Mime, 
Albert Reiss; Der Wanderer, Walter Soomer; 
Alberich, Otto Goritz; Fafner, Robert Blass; Edna, 
Louis Homer; Brunnhilde, Johanna  Gadski; 


Stimme des Waldvogels, Bella Alten. 

“Gétterdammerung’—Siegfried, Carl Burrian; 
Gunther, Clarence Whitehill; Hagen, Allen Hinck- 
ley; Alberich, Otto Goritz, Briinnhilde, Johanna 
Gadski; Gutrune, Rita Fornia; Waltraute, Louise 
Homer; Woglinde, Leonora Sparkes; Wellgunde, 
Bella Alten; Flosshilde, Louise Homer. 


HANSON BACK FROM WEST 


Manager Announces Plans of Busoni 
and Wiillner 


Martin H. Hanson, the New York mu- 
sical manager, who has been traveling on 
the Pacific Coast in company with Dr. 
Ludwig Willner, the noted lieder singer, 
returned to New York this week in order 
to be on hand during the first concerts of 
Ferruccio Busoni, the pianist, whose Amer 
ican tour he is directing. Mr. Hanson’s 
first work after reaching New York was to 
persuade Gustav Mahler, director of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, to change the pro- 
gram arranged for the Busoni début, sub- 
stituting the “Emperor” Concerto for the 
Schubert-Liszt Fantasie which had been 
scheduled. 

“I had the privilege of hearing Busoni 
play the ‘Emperor’ in London,” said Mr. 
Hanson, “and he made so profound an 
impression that I was extremely anxious 
to have him make his first appearance here 
in this number. Fortunately, I succeeded 
in securing Mr. Mahler’s co-operation. 

“Busoni’'s season is limited, and I can 
promise only one New York recital, on 
January 25. 

“As the result of numerous requests, | 
have arranged to present Dr. Wiillner in 
a series of three recitals, to be given on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday of the 
second week in March. The programs will 
be arranged in chronological order.” 


Schumann-Heink Attracts a Big Audi- 
ence in Worcester, Mass. 


Worcester, Dec. 30.—Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, the contralto, gave a song 
recital in Mechanics’ Hall last night, before 
an audience that taxed the capacity of the 
hall. The concert was one of a series of 
five that is being managed here by C. A 
Ellis, manager of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Mme. Schumann-Heink was 
obliged to add two encores to her program. 

M. E. E. 


In both Dresden and Brussels, where it 
is new this season, “Madama Butterfly” is 


making a great success. 


CHICAGO'S APOLLO 
SINGS “THE MESSIAH” 


Harrison M. Wild’s Chorus Gives 
Noteworthy Performance with 
Local Soloists 


Cuicaco, Jan. Apollo 
Club, conforming with its honorable and 


2.—The Musica] 
reverent habit, opened its thirty-eighth sea- 
son last Tuesday evening, presenting “The 
Messiah” to an immense audience at Or 
chestra Hall. The character of the audi- 
ence attracted, the serenity of truth, the 
nobility of conviction investing this classic 
have made it a work for all time rather 
than merely the product of an age. No 
work of the oratorio class has been done 
and underdone more frequently than Han- 
del’s immortal work, and every singer who 
has sung it has found expression for his 
ambition in the tests that stud this broad 
and simple, yet ever exacting, score. Its 
representation on this occasion was so artis 
tically telling and spiritually significant that 
it had an almost newborn value of yester- 
day. Director Harrison Wild has worked 
unweariedly with his vocal cohorts to give 
subtlety of value to the work, and the sig- 
net of success was its reception by an audi- 
ence of sensitive and superior character. 
lhe idea of keeping the work up to a cer- 
tain grade of spiritism without sensation- 
alizing famous passages unduly was the 
key of this splendid study in tonal value 
that had kinship with the underlying sen 
timent. Fine tonal coloration, given w 
simplicity and sincerity, was the dominant 
detail of this revitalization. 

[he sacrificial system now ruling this 
distinguished choral body has eliminated or 
is disposing of every voice of doubtful 
value, so that the ensemble has a valuation 
never before secured in sympathetic accord 














ALBERT BOROFF 


Chicago Basso, Who Appeared as Soloist 
with the Apollo Club Last Week 


with all choirs admirably harmonized. All 
the details of attack and finish were digni- 
fied and decisive, and in the sustained pas- 
sages the art that concealed art was con- 
stantly manifest in accomplishment of 
great results with no indication of effort. 
If there is anything to be desired it is still 
to come from the alto and baritone body; 
otherwise the vocal body passed muster 
without giving a chance for cavil. 

rhe soloists were entirely local, and filled 
the exacting tasks admirably. John B. Mil- 
ler, the sterling tenor, not only revealed all 
inner meanings, but gave a value of emo- 
tionalism seldom secured. Lucille Steven 
son Tewksbury, soprano, of attractive per 
sonality, was equal to all of the emergencies 
of recitative, and sang the aria with real 
tonal refinement. Rose Lutiger Gannon, a 
contralto of majestic mien, gave warm, sym- 
pathetic valuation to her music, carrying 
conviction of meaning with every utterance, 
with breadth of style and delightful diction. 
Albert Boroff, basso, was the last, but not 
the least, of this admirable quartet. He did 
not merely grope in vocal depths, but lifted 
the text and gave its music tellingly, giving 
a new and well measured dramatic valua- 
tion to the part of the narrator, making 
him a most potential personage. C. E. N. 
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BONAPARTE AS AN 
ARBITER OF MUSIC 


His Relations with Cherubini and 
Paisiello—Liked Quiet Forms 
of Composition 


Napoleon’s countenance, with its cold, 
calculating gaze, indicative of the mastery 
of intellect over emotion, would naturally 
lead one to the belief that 


man to whom music was little or nothing. 


here was a 


Nevertheless, writes a contributor to the 


Toronto Mail and Empire, his connection 
with the art was not unimportant, and cer- 


tainly was not uninteresting. It is now 


a matter of history how the great soldier 
and Cherubini came together several times, 


and how, although at first on familiar 
terms, they gradually became estranged. 

This was in great measure due to Na 
poleon’s criticisms of the composer’s music, 
which were generally far from compli- 
mentary. He evidently preferred the quieter 
style of Paisiello, and the fact of criti- 
cisms coming from one who really knew so 
little about the art seems to have angered 
the great musician. If his replies be re- 
corded aright, he answered the First Consul 
haughtily enough, as when he told him to 
give his attention to battles and victories, 
and not to meddle with an art of which he 
was so grossly ignorant. Cherubini natu 
rally had to pay the penalty of his out- 
spokenness. Although recognized through 
out Europe as a great master, for whose 
works all the first musicians of the day, 
including Beethoven, confessed unbounded 
admiration, he found himself ignored in 
Paris. In great contrast to the coldness 
shown to him in France was the warmth 
of the reception he received when he vis- 
ited Vienna, in 1805, whither he had gone 
to produce one of his operas, not only from 
the people, but from all the greater Ger 
man musicians. ~The war between Austria 
and France having broken out shortly after 
wards, the country was too unsettled to 
think of operas, and, thoroughly disgusted, 
he returned to Paris. The hostility of Na 
poleon was a barrier to his progress. On 
the founding of the “Conservatoire de 
Musique,” he was only given a subordinate 
post, and, though successful at the opera, 
his income was small. He was destined 
to see better days, however, and before he 
died gifts and honors were showered upon 
him in fitting recognition of his great 
genius, 

Very different was the attitude of Napo- 
leon to Paisiello, for whose work, as has 
been already indicated, he showed a great 
liking. The ruler of France engaged him 
as chapel master, and entrusted him with 
several important commissions, actions 
which were resented by Cherubini, Méhul 
and other musicians. The favor which he 
enjoyed ceased, however, when the Bour- 
bons returned to power, and he died in com- 
parative poverty. 

Grétry—an important name in the history 
of French music—also received many hon- 
ors at the hands of the Emperor. He was 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
when that order was created, and he also 
received a pension to make up for the losses 
he sustained during the Revolution. In ad- 
dition to this, he was given an important 
position at the Conservatoire when it was 
founded. 

The admiration which Beethoven had for 
Napoleon, before he assumed the title of 
Emperor, has become common knowledge 
Herbert Spencer dwells somewhat upon the 


value of admiration, and the regard which 
the composer entertained for his hero must 
have been great indeed. We realize this 
more fully when we remember that the 
original title of the “Eroica” symphony 
was merely “Napoleon Bonaparte.” The 
idea is supposed to have been suggested to 
him by Bernadotte, the French Ambassador 
at Vienna, and evidently a man of musical 
tastes. On the completion of the sym 
phony it was Beethoven’s intention to have 
a copy sent to Paris, but before this could 
be done the news that the First Consul 
had assumed the title of Emperor reached 
the Austrian capital, and this information 
was brought to the composer by Ries. Ina 
fit of rage, he tore the title-page off the 
work—his idol had feet of clay! ‘The great 
composition eventually become known by 
the name it now bears. 


HEINRICH MANNFRED, 
AUTHOR OF POPULAR 
GERMAN OPERETTA 

















Bertin, Dec. 29.—An operetta that has 
gained widespread popularity in many cities 
of Germany is “Der First von Marokko,” 
of which the composer is Heinrich Mann- 
fred. It is announced that the opera will 
soon be produced in New York. It contains 
music of most engaging quality and _ its 
story is amusing. If its experience in the 
German cities is sufficient indication, it is 
certain of success in New York. 


Engagements for Mme. Mulford 

Engagements for Mme. Mulford for the 
early part of the new year have been an- 
nounced as follows: January 26, the 
Lyric, in Newark; January 27, musicale at 
Waldorf, in New York; January 29, Uni 
versity Glee Club, New York; February 17, 
concert, Reading, Pa.; March 15, recital at 
Western College, in Oxford, O.; March 17, 
recital for Arts Club, Syracuse, N. Y. In 
addition, Mme. Mulford has been engaged 
by Walter Damrosch to sing the mezzo 
soprano role in “Eugen Onegin,” in Spar 
tenburg, S. C., next April. That week 
she will also sing in recital in Bristol, Va 

The season of opera at the Teatro dal 
Verme, in Milan, recently came to 
with a wretched performance of Franchet 
ti’s “Germania.” 
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NEW THEATER MAY 
DISCONTINUE OPERA 


Its Abandonment Next Season Said 
to Be in Prospect—Con- 
tradictory Rumors 


Chat it has been determined to abandon 
operatic performances in the New Theater 
next Winter and to restrict the house to 
the drama exclusively was stated recently 
with every appearance of authority by per- 
sons supposed to be familiar with the in 
side of the opera situation in New York. 
[he story was promptly denied, however, 
by two directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The reasons given for a pos 
sible discontinuance of operatic perform- 
ance were that the two managements have 
unable to agree as to arrangements 
New 
heater, and that the performances there 


been 


for musical performances at the 


provide too stalwart an opposition to the 
Metropolitan Opera House itself, 

[his statement of the situation was 
shown to one Metropolitan director, who 
at once entered an emphatic denial 

“There has been no discussion at meet 
ings of the directors about giving up opera 
comique at the New Theater,” he said. 
“The season at the New Theater, both Op- 
eratically and dramatically, has been a 
source of satisfaction to the directors, and 
we are convinced that it would be unwise 
to give only dramatic performances there 
[here is hardly any room for argument, 
however, that at the present time there is 
too much opera, both in and out of New 
York.” 

(he rumored clash between the New 
[heater and Metropolitan authorities dates 
hack to the first operatic performance at the 
former house in November, when “Werther” 
was produced lhe Metropolitan's directors 
complained bitterly for the reason that their 
singers were not allowed on the stage until 
after 6 o'clock on the night of perform 
ance, because the actors of the New Thea- 
ter company were busy rehearsing. There 
was also a row over setting up the scenery 
for “Werther.” 

Two massive columns erected on the 
stage for “Antony and Cleopatra” made 
it impossible to set up the “Werther” scen- 
ery. The directors of the New Theater ob- 
jected to destroying the pillars for a single 
performance of opera, but it had to be 
done or “Werther” could not have been 
staged. Further trouble came in the use 
of the lighting apparatus. The Metropoli 
tan productions had to be rehearsed out 
side the New Theater, and consequently 
it was not possible to light the operas for 
public performances in accordance with the 
facilities on the stages where the rehearsals 
were held. 

One of the Metropolitan directors voiced 
the further objection that the New Theater 
had built up too much rivalry to the Metro 
politan 

“We have learned,” he said, “that we 
were unthinkingly building up an opposi- 
tion to the Metropolitan Opera House 
which might later become very powerful.” 

It is understood also that the perform- 
ances of opera at the New Theater have 
shown a considerable financial deficit. This, 
taken in conjunction with deficits on the 
Metropolitan company’s performances in 
other cities, has made the directors pause. 

The scheme of giving Philadelphia its 
own company for the entire season and of 
sending only principals there from New 
York has long discussed in the in- 
terests of economy. In Baltimore there is 
already a deficit of more than $5,000, which 
may mean that there will be no more Balti- 
more performances next season. The Bal- 
timore season of the Metropolitan company 
three houses 


been 


has so far resulted in only 


that exceeded the guarantee of $7,000. 
‘Tannhauser” on the opening night drew 
$8,200, “La Traviata,” $2,300: “Tosca,” $7, 
go00; “Otello,” $3,300, and a bill of three 


It is also probable that the 
weekly series of Brooklyn performances 
ve considerably curtailed in number 
next vear. Brooklyn has not shown so far 
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taxed the patience of its French listeners. 
At the same concert Camille Decreus, who 
is known here, played Mozart’s Concerto 
for piano in E minor. 





Organist Milligan’s Recitals 


Harold Vincent Milligan has just com- 
pleted a series of very successful organ 
recitals at Rutgers Presbyterian Church, 
Seventy-third street and Broadway, New 
York. Mr. Milligan passed the American 
Guild of Organists’ examinations last May 
with the highest average of any of the 
candidates. Mr. Milligan’s recitals were 
an inauguration of the idea for Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church, which has never be 
fore had organ recitals lhe soloists for 
the three recitals respectively were Mar 
guerite Moore, violinist, Eleanor Owens, 
soprano, and Edmund Jahn, basso. The 
recitals December 6, 13 and 20, 
respectively. 


were on 


A son of Dr. Hans Richter, the conduc 
tor, is soon to make his début as a tenor, 
in Vienna. 


Maria Carreras, the Spanish pianist, has 
completed a successful tour of Scandinavia. 
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The CLIMAX of the season at the 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 


was the Singularly Artistic Representation of “CARMEN” Dec. 22, 1909 
when a Sensational Triumph was Won by 


FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO 


the Distinguished Spanish Tenor as “ JOSE” 
His Remarkable Portrayal of the “Corporal” as it impressed the daily paper critics and 
Reviews of His Successes in “FAUST,” Dec. 15, “LA TRAVIATA” Dec. 16, 
and a repetition of “LA GIOCONDA,” Dec. 24. 














“‘Carmen”’ whole, Mr. Constantino ex his voice in the first act, and to”’ is perhaps the most con 
eon anaes and anaes his solo in the second act spicuous example. 
: 1is performance. oston jelighted the audience that 
- Mr. y so delighted the a 
Remain, and co-equal, M Post, Dec. 23, 1909. aaaaitio ae wlenaes cd Constantino’s Fin Re- 
Constantino’s Jose and Mme. , . ro atts a "e g : : penne e e 
: oston eraid, ec. 25, 1909. . 
yh Hy a a ‘*Faust”’ Constantino finds in Enzo Mr. C } 
Constantino has been a dis- one of his most fortunate oe Ee . ee wpewed 
sti é ; ' : : 
creet and rather self-con- Constantino’s Success. roles. Last night the lyric cif * hes . 2m fully plan od 
scious operatic actor. Last Mr. Constantino has add loveliness of his art was cap — " » a a ully P! anned 
night as Jose, except when ed another pleasurable role tivating In years to come ais - Ze “He I ig Pe 
' ; here calle to his repertory He plays the Spanish tenor’s Enzo will PRrasing. e has learned a 
bursts of applause recalled . ‘ esas reserve, an adroit withhold 
him momentarily to himself this gallant wooer with court remain a standard and an ob ys Baer ’ 
the tenor vanished in the ly grace and true distinctio1 ject of admiration.—Boston Ing . Ohich at er ed 
“ met * that is, after he once enters fournal, Dec 25, 1909. ments which, instead oO es- 
part, and so vanished with ; : sening the force of his ap 
> ity of hi upon his rejuvenated state In the second act Mr. Con : a} 
4 bo gn tng Rn -— The departure in retaining stantino was obliged to re peal, intensifies and confirms 
ie in ; peat his “Cielo e Mar.” It. 


There is not the superflu 
ous and distracting expendi 
ture of energy of the over ’ 
fervid singer—indeed, Mr. 


Dr. Faustus’s habit and mien 


until the close of act one Boston Post, Dec. 25, 1909. 


sic in the second act—the 
song as he enters and the 
amorous protestation to Car- 


men — with discriminating 
























skill, with unforced loveli- a Heie ,s Constantino carried the pol 
ness of tone and smoothness 2 be eee ished routine of his acting 
of phrase, and yet with an “wigs last night, particularly in his 
impassioned accent that it < iss farewell to Violetta in the 
2! bs eas | second act, to the verge of i 


made the true musical speech 
of the moment. His singing 
was not less significant when 
the Jose of the third act be 
comes the brooding, jealous, 
tortured and_ threatening 
man Again he sang with 
the voice of the character, 
and in the final scene he 
charged his tones with truly 
tragic reproach, entreaty and 
final rage In his voice was 
the transition from the Jose 
who came to implore and 
who later saw all things red. 
As a dramatic singer, as an 
operatic actor, in large things 
and small, Mr. Constantino 
surprised. The Spaniards 
mistrust “Carmen” and _ all 
that it contains, but its Jose 
auickened the histrionic blood 
in the Spanish Constantino. 
—Boston Transcript, Dec. 23, 
1909. 

Mr. Constantino finds Don 
Tose one of the best parts 
he has essayed. Last night 
he happily shook off the re- 


aloof and stately convention 
To the imaginative mind, 
this power of suggestion is 
illuminating; for others it 
will be a disappointment. 

\t the climactic point of 
the third act, in Alfred's 
open disavowal of the former 
partner of his liaison, Mr 
Constantino’s armor of hau 
teur and disdain for the 
woman was superb, by rea 
son of the cold, steel-drawn 
aloofness of his _ bearing. 
Here emotional gush or in 
flated heroism, would dissi 
pate the very end it seek 
Outraged men and some ten 
ors have stormed here. Mr. 
Constantino apparently knows 
the exquisitely poignant re 
venge of the sting rather than 
the lash of cruelty. ty so 
much may he rejoice that he 
can play aé_=e graceful role 
with charm, with dignity 
and with cool refinement 
of illusion.—Boston Globe. 
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W AGNER is having a remarkable vogue 

in Italy this Winter. Pietro Mascagni 
opened the Costanzi in Rome at about the 
same time that Campanini was conducting 
his inaugural “Meistersinger” farther 
south, and in Milan “Die Walkiire” was 
formally proclaiming the beginning of La 
Scala’s annual activities. 

Several of the Campanini San Carlo sing- 
ers will spend part of the Winter in Rome 
as Mascagni’s “guests.” Among these are 
Russ, Carelli, Farneti, Garibaldi, Dygas and 
Grassi. Besides Charles Rousseliére, im- 
ported to sing Tristan, Mascagni will have 
Amadeo Bassi for a dramatic tenor part of 
the season. Rina Giacchetti, now deprived 
of the press agent's label “sister-in-law of 
Caruso”; Elsa Bland, Elena Kaschowska 
for Isolde, and Domencio Borghese are 
Mascagni singers who will not visit Cam- 
panini, 

* * x 

IGHTY-TWO performances during its 
first year is the record made by Sir 
Edward Elgar’s Symphony, which cele- 
brated its first anniversary two or three 
weeks ago. Seventeen of these perform- 
ances were given in London alone, ten were 
given in this country, seven was the com 
plete number on the Continent, in Germany, 
where, despite Arthur Nikisch’s enthusi- 
asm, the music public has not taken kindly 
to it. The remaining performances took 

place in the English Provinces. 

Landon Ronald conducts the first perform 
ance of the work in Italy at a symphony 
concert given by the Royal Academy of St. 
Cecilia in Rome on Thursday of this week. 

* * ok 

[F prospective subscribers to Chicago’s 

first all-Winter season of opera next year 
would like to form an idea of the prob- 
able nuclevs of their home company, to 
which Metropolitan stars will be lent from 
time to time, they have only to glance at 
the roster of singers Cleofonti Campanini 
has at command for all or part of his cur 
rent season at the San Carlo, Naples. As 
Mr. Campanini has chosen his company 
from among the available singers that, in 
his opinion, are the most desirable Italy has 
to offer, it is safe to predict that at least 
some of them will turn up in the newest 
American opera center when he has begun 
operations there. 

Four of the San Carlo company sang 
under his baton at the Manhattan—Elea- 
nora de Cisneros, the Brooklyn mezzo-so- 
prano, in whom the dramatie soprano germ 
has been working since her return to Eu- 
rope; Adelina Agostinelli and Giannina 
Russ, dramatic soprano, and Vittorio Ari 
mondi, the rotund basso. Then there is Sal- 
omea Krusceniska, a Polish soprano of 
some repute in Italy, and there are Emma 
Carelli, Maria Farneti and Emma Druetti, 
all popular in their own country. There 
are, as well, two American girls, Beatrice 
Wheeler, of Boston, and Alice Powers, 
while the other women are Carlotta Ce 
nami, Louisa Garibaldi, Paola Jaroschew 
sky, Ada Sari, Serafina Scalfaro and Ce 
leste Varnos. 

The tenors are headed by Italo Cristalli, 
whose reputation has extended to South 
America, and Dante Zucchi, familiar to pa- 
trons of Covent Garden's “grand” season 
[heir associates are Francesco Vignas, Au 
gusto Scampini, Rinaldo Grassi, Ignazio 
Digas, Fernando de Lucia, Achille Talarico 
ind Gaetano Pini Corsi, a brother of the 
hasso buffo now at the Metropolitan and 
the Boston Opera. 


Besides Arimondi, the bassos and _ bari 
tones include Riccardo Stracciari, who 
spent two seasons at the Metropolitan; 


Titta Ruffo, as a much-advertised “guest,’; 
Angelo Scandiani, who sings at Covent 
Garden every Spring: Carlo Cristalli, Ro 
berto Tamanti, Virgillio Bellatti, Berardo 
Berardi, Gennero Berenzone 


Besides Waener’s “Die Meistersinger,” 


with which he opened his season last month, 
Campanini has four novelties for his Nea- 
politan public—Leoncavallo’s “Maja,” Cata- 
lani’s “Loreley,” and Umberto Giordano’s 
“Marcella,” and as yet unsung, “Mese Ma- 
rino.” All the time he was at the Manhat- 
tan he was eager to have Catalani’s “Lor- 
eley’” produced, but the fate of the same 
composer's “La Wally” at the Metropolitan 





Prophéte” and Bellini’s “Norma” for Russ, 
Garibaldi and Dygas. 
= 


GERMANY may not have any diamond 
horseshoes in its opera houses; it may 

not have any Metropolitan group of mil- 
lionaires in any one city, or all of its cities 
put together, but it can boast of a wealthy 
family here and there—quite apart from 
its royal and ducal patrons of music—that 
is altruistically devoted to art in the most 
practical way. There is the Lanz family in 
Mannheim. Not long ago its members 
shouldered the expense of an entirely new 
production of Schiller’s “Wallenstein” Tril- 
ogy. Now they have donated $10,000 to 
the Municipal Opera for the purchase of 
new scenery for the “Ring” music dramas. 

* * * 

‘6A PPEARING by special permission of 
his Imperial Majesty the Czar of 
Russia” at the London Coliseum, the Rus- 
sian Balalaika Orchestra became the special 
fad of the English metropolis during a 
long engagement that came to an end 


GERTRUDE RENNYSON AS “ELSA” 


The success of Gertrude Rennyson in 
with the Carl Rosa Company since making her London début in 
She was one of the few singers that 

Summer's 


already been told in MusicaAL AMERICA. 
above the dead-level mediocrity of last 
achieved real distinction 


in the role of Elsa. 


where she has been touring 
November, has 
rose 
Bayreuth Festival, where she 
When the time for her London début 


England, 


came she preferred to be judged on her merits alone, unhelped and unhindered by 
Bayreuth réclame, so she adopted the name of Gertrude Vania, by which alone she 


is known in the English cities. \ 


Philadelphian by 


birth, she became known 


throughout this country a few years ago as a member of Henry W. Savage's English 


Opera Company 





last year proved his wisdom in fighting shy 


of it. Herr Direktor’s “Die Meistersinger” 
was staged by Anton Fuchs, of the Munich 
Court Opera, and sung by Druetti, Cris 
talli, Bellatti and Scandiani. 

[he répertoire operas include “Lohen 


grin,” Verdi's “Don Carlos,” Puccini's “La 
Bohéme” and “Madama Butterfly,” Gior 
‘'s “Andrea Chenier,” Meyerbeer’s “Le 


dano’s 


Twice it was commanded 
to play before King Edward and Queen 
\lexandra, at Windsor and Sandringham, 
and many amateurs sought instruction on 
the quaint instruments—mostly balalaikas 
and domras—used by the band 

he director, Andreef by name, who de 
} personal fortune to the 


his entire 
developing this characteristic 


Christmas w eek 


voted 


cause of 


music, has been granted a pensicn for life 
by the Czar, so that he may continue the 
work of restoring and improving the an- 
cient national instruments of Russia. 

When he first came forward in St. Pe- 
tersburg, the London Daily Telegraph ob- 
serves, he used the primitive balalaika, a 
three-stringed instrument fashioned from 
common deal. He subsequently improved 
and developed it, and now the makers of 
musical instruments in only a few of the 
large towns in Russia have an annual sale 
of over 200,000 balalaikas and domras. The 
prima, secunda, viola, bass and double-bass 
varieties of the balalaika are used in the 
orchestra. With the exception of the prima, 
all of them are played pizzicato. 

The domras, independent three-stringed 
instruments, which existed in the sixteenth 
century, have also been improved by An- 
dreef, and the group now contains the pic- 
colo, prima, viola, tenor, bass and double- 
bass representatives, forming a sextet. Dul- 
cimers with keyboards also have a place in 
the orchestra. Their tone is said to be su- 
perior in strength to that of the harp. Then, 
for certain folk-tunes, the reed-pipe and 
the shepherd’s reed, very ancient and simple 
wind instruments, are used to give peculiar 
coloring. 

* * * 

HEN Okar Fried, as a youthfully in- 
tense and temperamental student of 
composition at the Royal High School of 
Music in Berlin, first came before the pub- 
lic with his choral work, “Das trunkene 
Lied,” six or seven years ago, the critics 
of the German capital blinked and gasped 
in astonishment. “Here is a new talent with 

a message all its own,” said they. 

Since that time Fried has worked along 
with unflagging zeal, fired by the ambition 
to carve his name in the frieze of fame, pri- 
marily as a conductor. He has shaken the 
Stern Choral Society out of the rut into 
which it has fallen, and, more recently, has 
taken in hand the concerts of the Berlin 
Society of Music-Lovers. Now his repu- 
tation is extending to other countries. At 
concerts of the Imperial Russian Music So- 
ciety in St. Petersburg and Moscow last 
month he so enthused a public barely famil- 
iar with the work by his reading of Bee 
thoven’s “Choral” Symphony that extra 
performances were immediately arranged 
for in both cities. In Moscow, too, he 
brought Brahms’s First Symphony to a first 
hearing, and conducted Mendelssohn’s “He- 
hrides” Overture and Strauss’s “Till Eu- 
Jenspiegel.”” He has been engaged for 
twelve concerts under the same auspices 
next season. 

Fried, now at the beginning of the thir- 
ties, easily leads the younger generation of 
German conductors. 


+ + * 

D_D RESDEN was invited last month to 

hear a revival, after 250 years, of 
Heinrich Schiitz’s Christmas Oratorio, com- 
posed for the Dresden Court Orchestra in 
1664. Schiitz’s collected works were burned 
in Dresden in 1760. Whatever was left in 
existence after that was in turn destroyed 
in a Copenhagen fire in 1794. That the 
composer’s master-work has heen preserved 
is due, in the first instance to the Canton 
Grundig, who made a copy of the oratorios 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
Notwithstanding this, the Christmas Ora- 
torio managed to get lost in some way, 
and only a few of the recitations were to 
be found until a few months ago, when 
Dr. Arnold Schering, of Leipsic, unearthed 
Grundig’s copy in the University library 
at Upsala. 

The chaste melodic contour and religious 
spirit of the work delighted the twentieth- 
century Dresden music-lovers, especially at 
its second performance in the Kreuzkirche, 
where it had the proper setting that it 
lacked when first sung in the Vereinshaus 

x * * 
S Lucille Marcel is on strike indefinitely 
against singing Elektra, and the 
Strauss work had to be restored to the 
répertoire to appease the remonstrating 
composer, Felix Weingartner had to resort 
to the “guest” system to secure an Elektra 


[Continued on next page] 
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for the number of performances bargained 
for at the Vienna Court Opera. So Annie 
Krull, the Dresden Salomé and Elektra, 
was engaged. While she was in Vienna 
she appeared also as Ses.ta. At about the 
same time Lilli Lehmann was haughtily de- 
fying time as a guest J/solde, Leonore, 
Donna Anna, and Norma. 

*x* * * 


BELGRADE is to have a Servian Na- 
tional Opera. A-singer named Zarka 
Savic is the moving spirit in the enterprise, 
which will convert the Belgrade Boulevard- 
Hall into an auditorium suitable for the 
purposes of opera. Smetana’s “The Bar- 
tered Bride” is the work chosen for the 
opening, next season, of this new National 
Opera. Slavic and Polish composers will 
dominate the répertoire. 
2. - 


HE “fatal absence of novelty, and the 
horrible tendency to run in old 
grooves” characteristic of the popular song 
that is fed to the habitués of the music- 
halls, and thus either directly or indirectly 
to children nowadays, are illustrated by an 
analysis a London critic has made of the 
past year’s output. Of about 400 “selected” 
songs, the “sets” as to sunject matter run 
somewhat like this: 


Daffodils, tulips, roses, cherries and 
daisies, 15 per cent.; songs about the 
“Moon” and the “Man” therein, 15 per 


cent.; Coon Songs, 15; “Real humorous,” 
labelled as such, 5; Ballads of the “Love- 
Me-and-the-World-Is-Mine” order, 10; the 
“Girl” school, i. e. “I Want a Girl,” “A 
Girl Wants Me,” “There’s No Room for a 
Girl,” “All the World’s a Girl,” 10; Rag- 
time, 10; Waltz Refrains, 20. 

“One hundred and forty-seven of this 
collection have exactly the same rhythms 
and harmonies in the first four bars, and 
263 have an ad lib. symphony measure of a 
more or less hackneyed pattern. For a 
downright, catchy ‘Daisy Bell’ tune there 
seems to be no place. 

“Another development is the ‘teaching- 
the-audience’ ditty. Few tunes can be pop- 
ular nowadays unless the audience has paid 
to sing it—to chant the only chorus of a 
one-verse song.’ 

The day of the really popular song, how- 
ever, has about passed, according to this 
observer—“only to be revived by the next 
writer of the public’s thought, whenever 
he may occur.” 

* * 

HE Chappells, of London, whose ballad 
concerts are a long-established and 
popular institution, are about to try an in- 
teresting experiment on behalf of budding 
musical genius. It is their plan to give a 
series of matinées at Afolian Hall at inter- 
vals during the season for the express pur- 
pose of introducing to the public promising 
young artists who seem qualified to achieve 
success on the concert stage. The recitals 
will be limited to four during the first sea- 
son, and each program will be divided be- 
tween a singer and a pianist, or a violinist, 
or other instrumentalist. As all costs will 
be defrayed by the Chappells, ambitious 


young musicians who lack the financial 
equipment required for a public appearance 
under such conditions will have their 
longed-for “chance,” if their attainments 
justify it. 
x * * 
LBERT SPALDING is extending his 
French public and winning new tri- 
umphs on a tour he is making with Maritza 
Rozann, a young soprano from the Théatre 
de la Monnaie, Brussels, and Marguerite 
Leroy, a pianist. Lyons, Lille, Bordeaux, 
Toulouse and Montpellier are some of the 
cities where they have already been heard. 
The American violinist is playing Bach’s 
Sonata in E minor, the Corelli-Tartini Va- 
riations, Schumann’s “Am Springbrunnen,” 
a Brahms “Hungarian Dance,” and the 
Saint-Saéns “Rondo Capriccioso.” Mme. 
Leroy, who is a Moszkowski pupil, has Ga- 
briel Pierné’s Concerto and a Chopin Polo- 
naise as her program numbers, while the 
Roumanian soprano sings an air from 


Gluck’s “Iphigénie,”  Lulli’s ‘“Revenez 
Amours,” and Saint-Saéns’s “Le bonheur 
est chose légére” as her share of the pro- 
gram. 


* * * 


S™ ‘RGIUS RACHMANINOFF has begun 

a new symphony, destined for the next 
Leeds Festival in England. While he is 
giving concerts in this country, it is lying 
in abeyance, but he expects to complete it 
in the early Spring and Summer after his 
return to Europe. The Leeds committee 
has chosen also “Elijah,” Handel’s “Ode to 
St. Cecilia,” Brahms’s “German Requiem,” 


Charles Stanford’s “Wellington Ode,” 
Bach’s “Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew.” and Debussy’s “Blessed Damozel” 


for the next October “meet.” 
will play one of his piano concertos, besides 
conducting for his new symphony. 
* * * 
ARALLELING London’s “Société des 
Concerts Francais,” Paris now has a 
British Music Society, whose object is to 
spread the gospel of the “modern English 
school” in the stronghold of the mighty 
moderns of France. Works by Sir Fred- 
erick Bridge, Vaughn Williams, Gardiner, 
MacEwen, Arnold Bax, Norman O’Neill 
and Cyril Scott will be introduced at the 
first concerts this month. 

Independently of the society, Mrs. Nor- 
man O'Neill will give a recital of the com- 
positions of her husband and Cyril Scott 
next week. The Parisians, it seems, are 
to be bombarded until they pay attention, 
whether they are spontaneously interested 
or not. 

Norman O’Neill has written some inci- 
dental music for Maeterlinck’s “L’Oiseau 
bleu,” which is described as peculiarly at- 
mospheric and fitting. 

* * * 
as a vocal composition, was 

the subject of a public lecture given 
in Paris the other day by a critic named 
Franc-Nohain. In the illustrative program 
the concert waltz was represented by 
Georges Hesse’s “Valse du Bonheur,” sung 
by Mme. Danthesse; the operetta waltz, by 


HE waltz, 


Rachmaninoff 


Lecocq’s “Valse des Cent Viérges,” sung by 
Alice Bonheur; the grand opera waltz, 
the familiar waltz song from Gounod’s 
“Roméo et Juliette,” sung by Mlle. Brozia, 
of the Paris Opéra; the opéra comique 
waltz, by the waltz songs from Massenet’s 
“Manon” and Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” sung 
by Géneviéve Vix, and the “Valse d’Iso- 
line,” sung by Mlle. Vanthrin, of the Opéra 
Comique. Finally, the waltzes of Rodolphe 
Beyer were considered worthy of a class, 
and several of them were used. 
* * * 


A NEW concert series has been instituted 
in Paris to compete with the Colonne, 
Lamoureux and Conservatoire Concerts. 
The four conductors of the Paris Opéra 
will share the direction of fifteen Sunday 
afternoon concerts at the Théatre des Arts. 
A similar number of chamber music pro- 
grams will be given at the Université des 
Annals. This new enterprise will be known 
as the Symphonia Concerts. } Si Rs 





TRANSCRIPTIONS DEFENDED 





London Writers Justify Them as Means 
of Keeping Old Compositions Alive 


Busoni, the noted pianist, gave a recital 
lately in London at which he played ex- 
clusively transcriptions by himself of com- 
positions by Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Pa- 
ganini and Liszt. An article appeared af- 
terwards in the London Times on “The De- 
fence of Transcriptions,” expressing the 
following sentiments: 

“The noblest works of Bach have been 
rescued from the stuffy obscurity of the 
organ loft and made familiar to thousands 
of concert-goers by Liszt, Tausig, D’Albert, 
Busoni, Philipp and other pioneers ; Godow- 
sky has taken the ballet music of Luliy and 
Rameau and preserved it for modern ears 
by making it dance to a modern piano, just 
as Stanford and Wood have preserved the 
old Irish ballads by supporting the voice 
with rich polyphonic accompaniments. To 
play and sing these things as they were 
written about the ears that they were writ- 
ten for and without the conditions under 
which they were originally giver will gen- 
erally end in their being damned as ‘quaint.’ 
No art was quaint while it was living, and 
the function of transcribers has been to 
keep things alive.” 

On this London Truth comments thus: 

“No academic shibboleth is more tiresome 
than that which condemns all transcrip- 
tions as barbarous and unjustifiable. I 
have often referred before now to the non- 
sense which is talked on this point by ped- 
ants and prigs, and I was all the more 
pleased, therefore, to read an excellent 
article in the Times the other day on the 
same side. It was, however, too much to 
expect that such sensible views as those 
expressed would not arouse opposition, and 
accordingly some one has been penning an 
indignant reply in one of the musical papers. 
Among other things, he tells us that in 
hearing a transcription— 

“*You listen to a totally different utter- 


ance; the whole quality, the actual identity 
of the thing is altered. It is not what Bach 
said if played on a piano; on a clavichord 
it is. The man who fails to see this has 
no business having opinions on the matter. 
He is deficient in something, and that defi- 
ciency puts him out of court in the discus- 
sion. 

“The most conclusive answer to this is 
supplied by the practice of the great mas- 
ters themselves. Bach himself transferred 
his own works with the greatest freedom 
from one instrument to another, as well 
as the works of other composers, as, for 
example, that concerto of Vivaldi for four 
violins, which he arranged for four pianos; 
Mozart (as the Times writer recalled) ar- 
ranged five of the fugues from the ‘Forty- 
eight’ for string quartet; Brahms arranged 
Bach’s chaconne for the piano, and once 
actually played at a concert on the same 
instrument a movement from a Beethoven 
string quartet; and such examples could 
be multiplied indefinitely. The individual, 
therefore, who holds up hands of horror 
and professes his inability to enjoy trans- 
criptions either proves his taste and sensi- 
bility to be superior to those of Bach, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and all the other great 
musicians of the past, or proclaims himself 
an unmitigated humbug; and of the two 
I lean to the latter alternative.” 





A FAMOUS “ORFEO” 





Cornelie van Zanten Now Teaching in 
Berlin—Tilly Koenen Her Pupil 


The recent revival of Gluck’s “Orfeo ed 
Euridice” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
brings to mind one of the most successful 
Orfeos that ever appeared on the Ameri- 
can stage. This was Cornelie van Zanten. 
the leading contralto of the old National 
Opera Company, which toured with Theo- 
dore Thomas as conductor in the late 
eighties. Mme. van Zanten was for many 
years the leading contralto in Germany; 
and since her retirement from the stage has 
been teaching in Berlin with conspicuous 
success. 

The first of her pupils to come to 
America is Tilly Koenen, who well repre- 
sents the high standard which her teacher 
set in this country. Miss Koenen sang the 
contralto rdle with the Oratorio Society in 
“The Messiah” at Carnegie Hall on Tues 
day afternoon and Thursday evening of 
last week. 





A New Paris Opera 


Paris, Dec. 31.—A new four-act opera 
by Paul Berel, the score composed by 
Charles Pons, was produced at the Théatre 
du Trianon Lyrique last night. The critics 
were divided in opinion as to its merits. 
It tells the story of a young Breton poet, 
who falls victim to the seductions of Paris 
life. He loses his illusions and health in 
the great city, and then goes to San Remo 
to die, with his mistress, a café concert 
singer, who is transformed by the poet’s 
pure love and abandons all for him. 
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FLORENCE LARRABEE ON 
A TOUR OF THE SOUTH 


Pianist Who Made Her Début with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Win- 
ning New Laurels 





FLORENCE LARRABEE 


Florence Larrabee, who has taken vari- 
ous honors throughout her study courses, 
as well as in public performances, has been 
fairly launched on her career as a pianist 
in the Southern tour upon which she has 
just started. Miss Larrabee has a record 
which promises much for her future 
achievement. Her most important appear 
ance thus far was as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra at a concert in 
Sanders Theater, Cambridge, Mass., on the 
18th of last November. At this profes 
sional début she made a substantial suc 
cess with the Second Concerto of Mac 
Dowell. 

Her chief training as a pianist was 
gained at the New England Conservatory, 
under the supervision of Carl Stasny. She 
began making public appearances at the age 
of seven, and in her later work has been 
congratulated by Paderewski, Mme. Car 
reno and Dr. Carl Muck. 





MR. LOUD’S MANY RECITALS 





Boston Organist Gives a Particularly 
Interesting Christmas Service 


Boston, Jan. 3.—John Hermann Loud, 
the concert organist, was assisted in a spe- 
cial Christmas Sunday service at the First 
Baptist Church, Newton Center, Mass., by 
a quartet choir, Bertha Kinzel, soprano; 
Viola Van Orden, alto; B. E. Berry, tenor; 
A. T. Beatey, bass; Ottilla Netsch, violinist, 
and Russell B. Kingman, violoncellist. The 
program included: Dubois’s Organ Prelude 
“Fiat Lux”; Wareing’s Anthem, “Sing, O, 
Daughter of Zion”; Bach-Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria” (with violin obbligato); Jadas- 
sohn’s Andantino in A Minor from Trio, 
op. 16, for organ, ’cello and violin; Ad- 
lam’s quartet, “Unto Us a Child Is Born” 
Widor’s “Serenade,” for organ, violin and 
‘cello, and the first movement from Men- 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” for organ. 
The service was one of the most interesting 
of the many special services which Mr. 
Loud has prepared during the season. 

On Thursday evening Mr. Loud will 


at the Rogers Memo- 
rial Church, Fair Haven, Mass., at which 
the program will be as follows: Widor’s 
foccata from Fifth Symphony, Lemare’s 
Chant de Bouheur, Rheinberger’s Pastorale 
from Twentieth Sonata, Bach’s Toccata and 
fugue in D Minor, Extemporisation, Guil- 
mant’s Cantabile and Finale (Seventh 
Sonata), Harker’s Meditation and Lem- 
mens’ Scherzo Symphonique. 

Mr. Loud’s annual series of ten recitals 
on Monday evenings at his church continues 
to draw large audiences and is proving of 
unusual importance this season. 


Doe 


give an organ recital 


STRAUSS ON CRITICISM 


Says There’s Nothing More Helpful 
Than to Have Deadly Enemy 
Pick Flaws 


In the preface to a volume of collected 
essays by Dr. Leopold Schmidt, a critic of 
distinction in Germany, on the staff of the 
Berliner 7ageblatt, Richard Strauss makes 
several observations on the subject of crit- 
icism : 


“I know of nothing more advantageous 


than the criticisms of a deadly enemy who 
has listened with the avowed intention of 
picking flaws wherever he could. The 


keener his intelligence the less likely are 
hidden weaknesses to escape him, which 
the enthusiastic partisan, or even the sym 
pathetic well-wisher, consciously or uncon- 
sciously overlooks. Since it is well known 
to be a most difficult thing to detect your 
own weaknesses, the use fulness of the dead- 
ly enemy in helping an artist’s self-criticism 
is obvious—should he wish to practice self 
criticism, 

“If my works are good and have any 
importance whatever for a possible further 
development of our beloved art they will 
keep their place (even though only honor- 
ably mentioned in musical histories that 
are not read), notwithstanding any posi- 
tive hostility on the part of the critics, and 
the meanest aspersions of my artistic views. 
lf they are not, then not even the most 
gratifying successes and the most enthu 
siastic support of the augurs can keep them 
alive. The waste-paper basket may swal 
low them up, as it has many another (and 
will do, whether I like it or not), and I—I 
will weep. no tear for them. My son will 
for a time now and again play my tone 
poems dutifully, in four-hand arrangements, 
from my own private copies. Then even 
this will stop, and the world will go on its 
way ! 


NEW TRIUMPH OF VAN HOOSE 


“Des Grieux” 
in Mayence 


American Tenor Scores as 
in “Manon” 


Mayence, Dec. 18.—Massenet’s “Manon” 
has had a big success at its first perform- 
ance in Mayence, with Ellison van Hoose 
as Des Grieux. During this month it will 
have in all four performances at the May- 
ence opera, the French opera having pleased 
the burgers of Mayence greatly, even 
though twenty-five years have elapsed since 
the composition ~f the work. 

Van Hoose received especial praise from 
the press for his artistic handling of the 
role of Chevalier Des Grieux, and was pre 
sented by some of his admirers in Mayence 
with a double laurel wreath with the Amer 
ican and German flags intertwined. 

On December 11 Mr. van Hoose was 
called on to sing the part of Lohengrin 
without rehearsal, on account of a sudden 
illness of the tenor Becker, earning a big 








FLONZALEY QUARTET ENJOYING A QUIET LUNCHEON 











Members of the Flonzaley Quartet, Which Is Now in This Country, Enjoying a 
Luncheon Under the Trees in Lausanne, Switzerland, Shortly Before Their 
Return to America 


series, the Times 
“perfect in every 
he Datly Mail says “the perfec- 


concert of the London 
declares the performance 
detail.”’ 


With the prospect of filling more en- 
gagements than have ever been booked in 
a single season for any chamber-music or- 


ganization in America, the Flonzaley Quar tion of quartet playing was reached,” while 
tet has begun a series of private engage the Telegraph states that “the whole con- 
ments prior to its initial New York con cert was a delight.” The Sunday Times 
cert on January 11. Echoes of the tremen says: “The Flonzaleys’ playing is certainly 
dous London success that the quartet made fine; faultless in ensemble, finished and 


rilliant in execution, and very remarkable 
brilliant ution, and very remarkabl 
in its range of tone.” 


just before sailing for this country continue 
to be heard. Referring to the concluding 





success for himself on the occasion. The 
Mayence papers spoke with especial pride 
of having a tenor from across the “herring 
pond” who could save a production in 
such an efficient manner under such circum- 
stances. 


COUNTESS GOING ON STAGE 


Niece of Former Russian Ambassador 
to Sing in Opera and Concert 
Paris, Dec. 30.—Countess Cassini, who 

= was the friend of Alice Roosevelt, as she 
then was, and who charmed Washington 
BOSTON SYMPHONY AGAIN society as the hostess of the Russian Em- 
bassy when her uncle, Count Cassini, was 
Ambassador to the United States, has an- 
nounced definitely that she will go on the 
: professional stage as a singer. She will 
[he next Boston Symphony Orchestra jake her début January 11 in Salle Femina, 
concerts in New York will be given in one of the fashionable concert halls in 
Carnegie Hall on Uhursday evening, Janu- Paris. 
ary 13, and Saturday afternoon, January lhe 
15. At both concerts Mischa Elman will 
be the soloist. 


Mischa Elman the Soloist at Next Pair 
of Concerts 


Countess was famous for her voice 
when she was in Washington, and sang at 
| ' , many private concerts. When she goes on 

rhe program for the Thursday evening the stage she will abandon her name of 
concert will comprise Beethoven's Sym Countess Cassini and assume that of Mar 
phony, “Eroica”; Tschaikowsky’s Concerto gyerite Corani, her ter png gc maiden 
for violin and orchestra, and Dukas’s “The  jame. Countess Cassini has been studying 
Sorcerer's Apprentice.” On Saturday after singing under several famous voice train- 
noon the orchestral numbers will be the ers here. One is Professor Frabadelo, who 


Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Elgar’s: Symphony trained Mary Garden for her réle in “Mon- 

in A Flat Major and the overture to” ya Vanna.” 

Weber's opera, “Euryanthe.” 
Mr, Elman will play Beethoven’s Con Blanche Marchesi has arrived back in 


and orchestra. London and resumed her teaching there. 
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NOTED SOLOISTS AID 
IN “THE MESSIAH” 


Jomelli, Koenen, Bispham and 
Shaw Assist in New York 
Oratorio Society 


Before an immense flock of the devout, 
the Oratorio Society celebrated the holi- 
day season with its customary 
performance on Thursday evening of last 
week. Whatever features of novelty are 
awaited in these annual solemnities must 
be sought in the doings of the four solo- 
ists, for the society itself having done its 
share of the proceedings on almo.t four- 
score different occasions, has litu. ww saow 
one year that it-has not reveaied a tairly 
large number of times previously. 

Be this as it may, there is no getting 
away from the fact that the organization 
does its best work right in this time-hon- 
ored old warhorse. Last week it sang the 
great choruses with a spirit, a confidence, 
and an assurance that carried it safely over 
sevéral dangerous pitfalls set by a number 
of rhythmically very uncertain orchestral 
accompaniments. Quite a number of the 
older members have discarded their notes 
altogether, and sing everything from mem- 
ory—which is after all quite natural after 
having sung the same music seventy-eight 
times. The quality of tone was good, if 
not extraordinary, the intonation accurate, 
and the attacks clear cut. On the other 
hand, there was that same lack of refine- 
ment and delicate contrasts of color, and 
the same inability of producing a genuine 
pianissimo as has so often been noted in 
their work. At the same time such spirited 
ensembles as “All We Like Sheep,” “Lift 
Up Your Heads,” and the “Hallelujah” and 
“Amen” choruses were delivered with tell- 
ing effect. 

With the solo roles in the hands of such 
artists as Jeanne Jomelli, Tilly Koenen and 
David Bispham, the high character of the 
results was a foregone conclusion. The 
music assigned the tenor was entrusted to 
the care of a newcomer, Alfred D. Shaw. 
Without obliterating the memory of any 
of those who have preceded him during 
the past four years, he created an impres- 
sion that was distinctly pleasing. His 
voice is insufficient in volume to show to 
best advantage in the vast spaces of Car- 
negie Hall, but it is sweet in quality and 
not marred by faulty usage. He was not 
at his best in the florid “Every Valley Shall 
Be Exalted,” but he subsequently warmed 
up to his task and delivered “Thy Rebuke 
































































“Messiah” 


Hath Broken His Heart” with deep feel- 
ing, and “Thou Shalt Break Them” with 
energy and tasteful phrasing. Mr. Bisp- 
ham was in admirable form. Having sung 
the role so often, there is no need of going 
into further detail about his work than to 
assert that he has seldom done it better. 

Mme. Jomelli, with her limpid, bell-like 
tones, her thorough artistry, and impec- 
cable taste, was welcomed with the hearti- 
est kind of applause after each of her 
arias. Pre-eminently beautiful were her 
renderings of “Rejoice Greatly” and “I 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth.” This 
singer’s powers are ripening from year to 
year, and she has few equals on the ora- 
torio platform at the present day. In 
many respects such airs as those of this 
oratorio are the most trying test to which 
a singer can be subjected. Mme. Jomelli 
emerges successfully from the ordeal with- 
out any semblance of difficulty. 

As for Miss Koenen, it is undeniabie 
that her peculiar powers fit her pre-emi- 
nently for the “lied” rather than the ora- 
torio. Her forte is the highly dramatic 
rather than the lyric, and she does not 
always command. the character of style 
necessary for the delivery of such music as 


this. It should not, however, be inferred 
that there was not much in her work 
that was admirable. Her deeply emo- 


tional temperament which constantly colors 
her singing was ingratiatingly evident in 
such airs as “He Shall Feed His flock,” 
and especially “He Was Despised.” ‘The 
latter in particular was sung with heartfelt 
expressiveness. 

The work of the orchestra, under Frank 
Damrosch, was of uneven merit, and was 
several times marked by a tendency to dis- 
regard the conductor’s beat. om. Be 


Rose Bryant’s Appearances in Various 
Cities 

Considerable success has attended Rose 
Bryant in the numerous concerts in which 
she has angered. She has been engaged 
to do Saint-Saéns’s “Christmas Oratorio” 
in Yonkers on January 9. On December 26 
she sang “The Coming of the King” in 
Tarrytown. On the 27th of last jag” on 
she appeared at a concert of the Eng 
neer’s Club, New York; on October 22 in 
Westfield, N. J.; at a private musicale in 
this city on October 30; in a song recital, 
Branford, Conn., November 9; at the 
Women’s Club, New Britain, Conn., No- 
vember 23; at the Euterpean Oratorio Club, 
Allentown, December 7; at a musicale in 
New York December 17, 
Orchestra. 





Fely Dereyne, who is to sing at the Bos- 
ton Opera this season, recently returned to 
Marseilles for a guest appearance as Car- 
men. 
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QPERA AND CONCERT 
ENJOYED IN PHILA. 


Wagnerian Music Prevails at the 
Academy—Kinder’s Recitals 
Resumed 
4.—The city having 
past week to break 
Philadelphians 
offerings with 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 
able during the 
bounds, 


been 
most of its snow 
are enjoying the musical 
more comfort. 

Last week was a particularly trying one 
many interest- 
had 
to and 


for the vocal soloists at the 
events. Great care 
exercised by them in going 
the places of appearance for fear of colds, 
but all were able to weather the conditions 
and none was compelled to withdraw from 


to be 
from 


ing holiday 


the programs. 

The principal attractions of this week 
at Hrammerstein’s, and 
“Tristan und Isolde,” by the Metropolitan 
Company, at the Academy of this 
evening; a popular concert by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, at the Academy, to-morrow 
“Lucia,” at Hammerstein’s, on 
“Rigoletto,” on Satur- 
Samson and Dalila” in 

regular Friday and 


Philadelphia Or- 


are “Il Trovatore,” 
Music 
evening ; 


evening ; 
and ‘ 


lhursday 
day afternoon, 
the evening, and the 
Saturday concerts by the 
chestra. 

Ot considerable interest also is the open 
ing of his eleventh annual series of free 
organ recitals at the Church of the Holy 
[rinity, on Saturday afternoon, by Ralph 
Kinder, the distinguished organist, whose 


artistic accomplishments are always appre- 
ciated. Mr. Kinder will continue the series 
on the other Saturday afternoons of the 
month. He has selected as vocal soloists 
Mrs. F. C. Newbourg, Jr., John Owens, 


Clara Yocum Joyce and Frank M., 
all widely known local singers. 

“Il Trovatore” was sung this evening at 
the Philadelphia Opera House with the 
same excellent cast as recently heard. Mme. 
Mazarin sang Leonora, with Zerola as 
Manrico, Doria as Agucena, and Polese as 
the Count Di Luna. The other artists of 
the week at Ihammerstein’s are Tetrazzini, 
John McCormack, the sweet-voiced Irish 
tenor; Sammarco, Severina, De Grazia, 
Venturini, Malfatti, Soyer, Egener, Huber- 
deau, Gilibert, Fossetta, Zainni, Gerville- 
Reache, Dalmorés, Dufranne and Crabbé. 

Wagnerian music prevails this week at 
the Academy, the opera by the Metropoli- 
tan company this evening having been the 
famous composer's “Tristan und _ Isolde.” 
In addition to this, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s program is devoted entirely to 


Conly, 


compositions of the famous German master. 


The opera cast included Burrian as Tristan 4 


and Gadski as /solde. Homer repeated the; 
interpretation of Brangaene that has been 
cordially praised before. Kurwenal 


in the cast were Reiss, Bayer and Hall. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, at the Acad- 

emy of 

features on the program to delight its audi- 





ences—the Pathétique Symphony, by Tschai-a, 
Thaddeus Rich, thei 


kowsky, and a soloist, 
popular concertmeister. 


tion being Tschaikowsky’s 
Violin and Orchestra in G Major, 
other Tschaikowsky selection, 
Sans Paroles.” 
Tschaikowsky’s military “1812” 
“Caprice Italien.” 

For the third time this season the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra plays 
Academy of Music next 
Mischa Elman, the violinist, will be the 
soloist. The program comprises Beetho 
ven’s symphony, “Eroica”; Brahms’s Con- 
certo for Violin and Orchestra, and Dukas’s 
“The Sorcerer's Apprentice.” S. B. E. 





““MESSIAH ” POORLY SUNG §: 


Mme. de Moss a Redeeming Feature of 
Montreal Performance, However 


MontTrEAL, Jan. 3.—That oratorio is in a 
pretty bad way in Montreal was made evi- 
dent by both the poor business and the poor 
singing at the Christmas performances of 

“The Messiah,” given by the Montreal Cho 
ral Society, under the leadership of H. F 
Dickinson. The work of the chorus was 
far’ from being either polished or forcible, 
and of the soloists Mme. Hissem de Moss 
was the only one who covered herself with 
glory. Yet the Choral Society is the only 
body of singers attempting this season to 
give oratorio on a larger scale than that of 
a church choir. 

Feuds between local musicians are chief 
ly responsible for the lamentable lack of 
good choral music, aided, of course, by the 
lack of an adequate orchestra and a good 
hall. The two chief leaders in the former 
feuds—Horace Reyner, of the Oratorio 
Society, and Dr. Charles A. E. Harriss, of 
the Philharmonic—are no longer associ- 
ated with local music, and the time seems 
ripe for the success of a new leader. 

Mr. Dickinson has several advantages. 
He is a Yorkshireman, and knows the ora- 
torio traditions thoroughly. He directs the 
music of the St. James Methodist Church, 
the largest and most central auditorium in 
the city, and he has just succeeded in hav- 
ing a good organ installed there. That his 
first efforts have not been more successful 
is due largely to lack of interest in the 
hackneyed old oratorio programs and part- 
ly to lingering jealousies among the old 
cliques of choral singers. K. 
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WHY AMERICA GETS 
THE BEST IN MUSIC 


It’s Simply Because We Pay the 
Most Money for It, Says 
Mme. Langendorff 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 3.—“You here in 
America get the best musfe in the world. 
Do you know the reason why? It is simple 


You pay the most money for it—that’s all. 


The American temperament demands the 
best. You have the money, and so you 
make the exchange.” ° 


So said Frieda Langendorff in her par- 
lor at the Hotel Hayward, 
back before an open window, through which 


as she leaned 


the warm breezes from the orange groves 
and looked 


valley to the snow-capped mountains in the 


were coming, away across the 
distance. 

“But you do not care how hard you work 
Here am 1, after a hundred 


Oh! that dread- 


your singers. 
hours’ travel from Canada. 


fully cold country! It tried to freeze me 
But it is worth all the travel to get to 
Southern California. I am sure of warm 


days—and, what is better—a warm welcome 
from warm hearts. 

“You put us into a Pullman car 
and you take us out the next day and say, 
‘Sing; here are dollars.’ Then we sing. 
[hen you put us into a car again to sleep 
and haul us away. Then you say, ‘Sing’ 
again. And we do—because we like the 
dollars !” 

Mme. Langendorff is nothing if not 
frank. But one hears much about ar 
tists who sing for art’s sake that the frank 


at night 


SU 


ness is refreshing. Moreover, this song 
bird is free with her opinions concerning 
other singers. 


“You have the three greatest women sing 


ers here in America,” said the prima donna, 
reminiscently. “Sembrich? Eames? No. | 
mean Tetrazzini, Gadski and Schumann 
Heink. Who can compare with these? Tet 
razzini, of the beautiful bel canto, and 
those great dramatic singers! I was coached 
by Mme. Wagner, and | sang in Berlin 
and Vienna in grand opera, and | know 
what Wagnerian opera means. And | say 
Gadski and Schumann-Heink are _ the 
greatest. 

“Yes, Sembrich has a beautiful voice. It 


What beautiful 
but not large, 


but luscious. 
fine coloratura 
no, not large. It seems that one may get a 
reputation nowadays without great voice 
Mary Garden has not much voice, but much 
-what you call temperament. She 
is the actress. Geraldine Farrar is a pretty 
little girl—but what a tiny voice! A sweet 
little voice. 

“But we singers will get old, alas! And 
some of us get fat, you know” (Langen 
dorff is not at all petite). “There is Emma 
Eames, for instance. She is getting fat 
And Sembrich is not so little yet! And me? 
Oh, wait till you me ten years from 
now!” And the singer had a big, round 
laugh at herself as she appeared to her 
mind’s eye a decade hence. 


is not large, 
tones, what 


yes 


see 





MAURICE KAUFMAN 


One of New York’s Most Successful 
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“Why do you not have 
ers come to Los Angeles ?—Oh, the horrid 
cold of the East this Winter—and here you 
go out in light clothes and pick oranges, 


more great sing 


you lucky people! If the singers did not 
want the Eastern dollars so much | am 
sure there would be many of them come 
here to stay three or four months each 
year, like your high soprano | have heard 
of—what is her name—Yawp? Yaw—oh, 
yes; that is something different—Ellen 
Beach Yaw. And she is married, eh? What 
to—an orange rancher, do you think? You 
don't know? 

“Well, that would be beautiful for every 
singer, anyway. Just think of it! No more 


Pullman cars to sleep in each night, and no 


more the subjection to the dollars!” 
W. F. G. 
[ppolitav-lvanoff conducted the recent 


concert given at the Moscow Conservatory 


Cui’s fiftieth jubilee as 


to celebrate Cesar 
an active musiciz in. The program consisted 
solely of Cui’s compositions. 


Music Lectures in New York 
Among the lecturers on music topics an 
nounced by the Board of Education of New 


York to appear for the benefit of adults in 
various schools, libraries and halls of the 
city, are Mari Ruef Hofer, Daniel Gregory 
Mason, Clarence de Vaux Royer, Pearl 


Cleveland Wilson, Mrs. Mary Gregory Mur 


ray, Edith Dunham and Mrs. Mary Hill 
Brown. Mr. Mason began a course on the 
“Classic and Romantic Masters of Instru 
mental Music’ on Monday at Public School 
62, Hester and Essex streets, and another 
on the “Romantic Masters” on Wednesday 
at the Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
Hall, Ninety-second street and Lexington 
avenue, 

Other lecturers announced for this week 
were Ifrank IT, Maloney, on “Songs That 
Never Die”; Edmund Severn, on “Na- 
tionality in Music,” and Grace Ewing, on 


“English Ballads.” 
on “Ce 
He fer, 
Miss 


Mr. Royer was to speak 
ymposers and Music of Italy”; Miss 
on “Songs of Scandinavia,” and 
Wilson, on “Das Rheingold.” 


KAUFMAN QUARTET 
AND TRIO SUCCEED 


Young American Violinist Is Suc- 
Icessful in Ensemble as Well 
as in Solo Work 


Che Kaufman String Quartet—Maurice 
Kaufman, first violin; F. Lorenz Smith, 
second violin; Goseph Kovarik, viola, and 
Leo Schulz, ’cello—and the Philharmonic 
lrio—Maurice Kaufman, violinist; Alex 
ander Rihm, pianist, and Gustav O. Horn 
berger, ‘cellist—have already had a busy 
season. Many corcerts were played before 
Christmas, and there are still many impor 
tant dates to be filled. 

Among the engagements which may be 


A series of 
this being 
a se 


mentioned are, 
concerts in E 
the second season of these 
ries in Summit, N. J., where the 
are given before subscription audiences; a 
series in Morristown, N. J., and in Orange, 
N. J., and at Stamford, Conn 

Che trio has been engaged by the Brook 


for the quartet 
ast Orange, N. J., 
concerts; 


concerts 


lyn Institute to give six chamber music 
concerts in the Academy of Music and 
single concerts at the Hempstead, Flushing, 
Jamaica and other branches, where the mu 
sical work is carried on 

\side from this ensemble work in which 
\lr. Kaufman is the moving spirit, this vio 
linist has made solo appearances, of which 
may be mentioned a musicale at the resi 
dence of Mrs. George F. Seward, one at 
the Woman’s Club, East Orange, N. J., and 
an appearance at one of the Sunday eve 
ning meetings at Cooper Union 


has been as 
work, and as 
received cordially 
lle is a pupil of Hugo Heermann and of 
Cesar Thomson, and has appeared success 
fully abroad. As a result of his public per 
formances Mr. Kaufman has gathered to 
gether a talented of students, many 
of whom do most excellent work under his 
guidance, 


Mr. 


successful 
a result has been 


sol 1st, 


Kaufman, as a 
as in his ensemble 


most 


class 


Arthur Philips Engaged for Two Im- 
portant Works 


has been en 
“Noel” at the 


Arthur Philips, baritone, 
gaged to sing Saint-Saéns’s 
Church of the Ascension, New York, on 
January 16, and two weeks later, Elgar’s 
“Light of Life,” at the same place. 


(he chorus-choir of the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church, of which Mr. Philips is 
director, will sing Gaul’s “Holy City” on 
Sunday evening, January 30. The soloists 
will be Mabel Sutter, soprano; Margaret 
Cook, contralto; Franklin Riker, tenor; 
\rthur Philips, baritone, and Charles M 
Wheeler, bass. The organist will be Harry 
Gilbert 

lhe royal collection of old musical in 
struments in Berlin has lately been en 


riched by the addition of Clara Schumann’s 
piano, an ivory flute that belonged to Fred- 
erick the Great, and several of Joachim’s 
old violins. 
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ART OF SOME OPERA STARS DISSECTED 


Vocal and Technical Merits and Defects of Ten Famous Prima Donnas 
Pointed Out by W. J. Henderson—Melba’s the Most Beautiful 
Female Voice of the Present Generation 


In a highly interesting discussion, pub- 
lished in the Ladies’ Home Journal, as to 
the artistic standing of ten leading prima 
donnas, W. J. Henderson, the New York 
Sun’s music critic, makes a number of sig- 
nificant statements of opinion. He thinks 
that, owing to the exceedingly uncritical 
nature of the majority of operagoers, too 
many singers are looked upon as success- 
ful, providing they be gifted with voice, no 
matter how crude and uncultivated that 
organ may be. If the vocalist is able to 
bellow out his tones with full power of 
lungs, no amount of slovenliness of technic, 
lack of intelligence, or the cultivation of 
sensationalism will deter operagoers from 
hailing him with extravagant demonstra- 
tions of delight. 

The most beautiful female voice heard by 
the present generation of operagoers is 
that of Mme. Melba, asserts Mr. Hender- 
son. It is wonderfully pure, unusually 
strong for its type, and the scale is per- 
fectly equalized. Though her singing is 
lacking in warmth and emotional expres- 
siveness, her otherwise perfect qualities 
make her hearers forget this shortcoming. 
She is a great singer, despite her limita- 
tions. | ; 

Mme. Sembrich, though without the pe- 
culiar, penetrating brilliancy of Melba, pos- 
sesses a voice of a softer, mellower tint, 
which is better suited to the expression of 
tender feelings. It does not equal Melba’s 
in the matter of perfection of scale, but 
the great skill in its development has made 
the difference between the two practically 
imperceptible. What places Mme. Sembrich 
so much higher as an artist than many of 
her colleagues is her thorough musician- 
ship. Her phrasing is perfect, and she has 
at her command every subtle detail of 
shading and interpretation. Her greatest 
heights are not attained in operatic roles, 
but in the delivery of songs, such as 
Brahms’s “Wie Melodien,” Strauss’s “Al- 
lerseelen,” and Schumann’s “Fruhlings- 
nacht.” \ 

Mme. Tetrazzini has achieved the great 
fame which is hers chiefly through her 
ability to astonish the unthinking by the 
brilliancy of her colorature. Her staccato, 
Mr. Henderson says, her wonderful messa 
di voce on high tones, and a few other 
things of this type constitute the excel- 
lences of her art. Her trill, however, leaves 
much to be desired, while her ascending 
scales are slovenly in execution and uneven 
in tone. There are unpleasant breaks be- 
tween her registers, her phrasing is short 
and spasmodic, and her lower tones are 
thin and infantile. ; 

Mary Garden, in Mr. Henderson’s opin- 
ion, is not entitled to serious considera- 
tion as a singer. Her voice is thin and 
acid in quality, and she has little regard 
for the technic of vocalization. Her suc- 
cess is due to the fact that she understands 
the apparatus of the theater, and it she 
cannot sing such parts as Thais or Salome, 
she composes them with a splendid knowl- 
edge of effect, and interprets them with 
great cleverness. _ 

As for Geraldine Farrar, the writer 
thinks that her abilities have been over- 
rated. Though she is charming in appear- 


and gifted with dramatic tempera- 
ment, her voice has never been properly 
placed, and she is a victim of the “big- 
tone’ habit, with the result that her piano 
is weak and deficient in control. She con- 
quers the public by her personality. 

Mmes. Nordica and Gadski are dramatic 
singers par excellence. The former has all 
her life been a close student of vocal art, 
and she knows how to sing. Her voice 
has a bad spot just above the treble clef, 
and her art has never been able to smooth 
this over. Her triumphs have been achieved 
not so much by temperament as by intelli- 
gence, which can best be seen in her /solde, 
Brunnhilde, and Kundry, and in the fact 
that she can cope with a great number of 
widely diversified roles. She does not sing 
with the same freedom of voice to-day as 
she did some ten years ago. 

Mme, Schumann-Heink is a combination 
of greatness and defects. Her voice itself 
is superb, and fairly well equalized. But 
the singer does not hesitate to strain for 
high tones, and she has of late been in the 
habit of singing everything with explosive 
delivery, and frequently off the key. 

Mmes. Fremstad and Homer are two 
others hampered by poor technic. Mme. 
Fremstad’s mezzo origin is still evident in 
her voice, which is of the same dark qual- 
ity as before she undertook high soprano 
roles. She has considerable temperament, 
and a strong imagination, which has en- 
abled her to compose a technic of many 
clever makeshifts, which became necessary 
when she undertook to force her voice up- 
ward, 

Pure, powerful, metallic tone, which is 
highly effective in certain instances, is char- 
acteristically the voice of Louise Homer. 
It is unsuited to the portrayal of tender 
emotions, especially since her methods have 
robbed her of the ability to sing piano. 
Her interpretations, however, show intel- 
ligence and musicianship. 


ance, 


Ogden-Crane Pupil in New Light Opera 

One of the many professional singers of 
the Ogden-Crane Studios made his appear- 
ance on Monday night with Montgomery 
and Stone in the “Old Town.” 

Raymond Gould Crane studied four years 
with Mme. Ogden-Crane at the time she 
was giving operatic performances as a 
means of affording her pupils an oppor- 
tunity of a public hearing. Mr. Crane 
gained his stage experience through these 
performances, and when ready for profes 
sional work immediately took a small part 
in the “Red Mill.” He possesses a rich 
baritone of rare quality, which shows the 
careful training of a thoroughly competent 
and experienced teacher. 

Other professional singers from this stu- 
dio are Nora Beegle, soloist with Pryor’s 
Band; Hattie Diamont, soloist with Brooks’s 
Band; Mme. de Kolbe, soloist with Mas- 
selli’is Band; Edna Holton, three seasons 
with Redpath Lyceum Bureau, of Boston; 
Edith Hutchins, of “King Dodo” fame, and 
the following church singers: Sadie 
Pounds, Edna Stoecker, Mrs. Mertens, Lil- 
lian Taylor, Archie Hackett, William Bran- 
don, William George and George Westcott. 





Manhattan Concert Soloists Applauded 


A long and varieu program pleased a 
large audience at the Manhattan Opera 
House Sunday night. Among the artists 
who contributed to the program were 


Doria, Grippon, 
and Mazarin, and Messrs. 

Polese, Crabbé and Hu- 
berdeau. Messrs. de la Fuente and Sturani 
conducted the orchestra in several num- 
bers, including a spirited performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture. Mr. 
Daddi reappeared at the Manhattan to sing 
some Neapolitan songs, which were re- 
ceived with much nage salen Mme. Trentini 
sang the Waltz Song from “La Bohéme”; 
Mme. Gerville-Reache sang in German for 
the first time, and with fine dramatic ef- 
fect, Schubert’s “Erlking”; Mme. Mazarin 
sang the air from the first act of “Aida,” 
Huberdeau, Leporello’s air from “Don 


Mmes. Trentini, Baron, 
Gerville-Reache 


Duffault, Daddi, 


Juan,” and Duffault, the “Salut, Demeure,” 
from “Faust.” All the soloists were warmly 
applauded. 





OPERA SEASON IN CANNES 


It Opens with Performance of “Faust” 
—The First Symphony Concert 


CANNES, Dec. 31.—A distinguished audi- 
ence was present at the season’s inaugural 
of the theater of the Casino Municipal last 
night. “Faust,” with Mlle. Pérérol as 
Marguerite, was the attraction. The 
Mayor and numerous officials attended. 

The symphony concerts were begun in the 
main hall of the theater yesterday after- 
noon, Louis Laporte being the conductor. 
An excellent program was offered. 





ROME’S OPERA OPENING 





Brilliant Audience Attends Performance 
of “Tristan and Isolde” 


Rome, Dec, 31.—In the opening of the 
grand opera season at the Teatro Costanzi 
recently the principal parts in “Tristan und 
Isolde” were ably taken by Felicia Jaskow- 
ska as /solde, Charles Rousseliére as 7ris- 
tan, Maria Pozzi as Brangania and Domen- 
ico Viglione Borghese as Kurwenal. A bril- 
liant audience included a large delegation 
in the court boxes. 


SOCIETY AT OPERA IN NICE 





Juliette Valombre Makes Début in 
“Samson and Delilah” 

Nice, Dec. 29.—Tuesday nights are the 

nights at the opera here, and society was 


present in force at last night’s perform- 
ance. 

Juliette Valombre made her Nice début 
in Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and _ Delilah,” 
displaying a voice of notable sweetness and 
range. Her occasional departure from the 
pitch was attributed to the natural nervous- 
ness of a first appearance, 


Japanese Idea of a Conductor 


An amusing experience is told in the 
Chicago Tribune by its music critic, W. L, 
Hubbard, recently returned from a stay in 
Japan. He was interviewed by a Tokio 
newspaper man, who wanted to learn some- 
thing of musical conditions in this country, 
especially in Chicago. ‘The only orchestras 
known in Japan are those of the theaters, 
where a few men get together and play 
horrible music, each one absolutely indef- 
ferent to the pitch and time of his fellow 
players. When Mr. Hubbard tried to de- 
scribe the [Theodore Thomas Orchestra, the 
Japanese could understand the fact of the 
seventy or eighty men playing at once on 
different instruments, but he could not ap- 
preciate what Mr. Stock’s duties could pos- 
sibly be. The title of “director” meant 
nothing to him. He asked what instrument 
Mr. Stock played. When told that he did 


not play any, but held a little stick with 
which to beat time, he brightened, and 
said: “O, I see. He kind of school man. 
He whip men with stick, they no_ play 
good.” And that was the only idea he 
could absorb of the director's duties. 





‘‘ DIXIE” OR “* YANKEE DOODLE” 


Otto Sonneck in Hot Water for Assert- 
ing Former Leads in Popularity 


WasuHIncTon, D. C., Dec. 29.—“Is ‘Dixie’ 
more popular as a patriotic melody than 
‘Yankee Doodle’?” In his work on Ameri- 
can national songs, Otto G. T. Sonneck, 
chief of the division of music of the Li- 
brary of Congress, ventured the assertion 
that it is, and stirred up a controversy 
which has resulted in swamping his office 
with threatening letters, many of which 
have hinted at dire punishment in store for 
the author of the assertion. Some of the 
letters have even gone so far as to threaten 
Mr. Sonneck with death. 

Because the letters were so numerous 
and unpleasant, Mr. Sonneck has requested 
the newspapers to suppress further men- 
tion of his work on American national 
songs. 





Arthur Pryor to Write New Comic 
Opera 


Arthur Pryor, the popular director and 
bandmaster, who for the past seven years 
has been one of the delights of the Sum- 
mer at Asbury Park, N. J., returned to 
New York last Monday night in a new 
capacity, that of a comic opera musical di- 
rector. 

Arthur Pryor, while in Rochester, N. Y., 
with his concert band, at the close of last 
season, was suddenly called by Mr. Dil- 
lingham to go immediately to Chicago and 
see what the trouble was with “The Old 
Town,” rewrite it if necessary and make 
the comic opera successful. This Mr. 
Pryor did, and it is through his efforts 
that this company has had such a pro- 
nounced success through the West. 

Next season there will be a new opera, 
written entirely by Mr. Pryor, and pro- 
duced under the direction of Charles Dil 
lingham. 





John Barnes Wells Wins Favor in Dis- 
tant Points 


From two distinct quarters of the country 
comes the news of the great success 
achieved in concert by John Barnes Wells, 
the well-known tenor. At a recent con- 
cert given by the St. Cecilia Society of 
Flushing, L. I., he was acclaimed the most 
successful artist of the occasion, His voice 
was heard to best advantage, and he was 
repeatedly encored. He appeared also in 
Houston, Tex., where he was heard in 
Rodolfo’s aria from “La Bohéme,” and in 
Harriet Ware's “Boat Song.” It was his 
first appearance in Houston, and he was 
not slow in acquiring a large and enthu- 
siastic following. The same was true after 
he had sung in Huntsville, Tex. The dra- 
matic timbre of his voice, the artistic inter- 
pretations which he gave, and his faultless 
enunciation immediately captivated all his 
hearers. 





Criticism as an art is flourishing in the 
English towns. Mark Hambourg inspired 
this little mi isterpiece the other day in 
Brighton: “There is in his playing a curi- 
ous suggestion of the tiger—a kind of 
frenzied haste, a ferocious spring that sets 
the pianoforte thrilling and clanging on 
every string, and then a sudden arrestment, 
a sense of a subtle purring movement, the 
caress of a velvet paw that has behind it 
the power to rend and crush.” 
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FRENCH HONOR FOR CARL ZIEGFELD 








Secretary and Treasurer of Chicago Musical College Receives 
Membership to the Academie—Boston Opera Company’s 
Plans Arouse Interest—Max Rabinoff Returns—John B. 
Miller a Busy “Messiah” Soloist 








Cuicaco, Jan. 1.—A fine appreciation of 
artistic intent in a valuable and practical 
way was realized last week in the compli- 
ment conferred upon Carl Ziegfeld, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Chicago Musical 
College, by 7 
Education, Gaston 


the French Commissioner of 
Doumerque, who noti- 
fied him of his appointment as a member of 
the Academie, one of the eminent and dis 
tinctive honors conferred by the French 
Republic. 

A singular and fitting coincidence in this 
Zieg- 
feld, the president of the Chicago Musical 
College, was decorated by the Academie a 
decade ago. Now his second son, Carl Zieg- 
feld, who has long been associated with the 
eminent educational institution, re- 


association was the fact that Dr. F. 


Same 


ceives a similar honor. The election was 
made as a recognition of his services in 
office in the cause of music generally, and 
particularly by reason of his efforts in ad 
vancing French music. 

prospectus 


An. attractive has been re 





JOHN B. MILLER 


Chicago Tenor, Who Sang in “The 
Messiah” Six Times Within One 
Week 


ceived, giving the répertoire of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company and a list of the 
artists who will appear at the Auditorium 
for a period of two weeks, beginning Jan 
uary 10. Two of the singers attract special 
interest in this connection: Alice Nielsen 
and Jane Noria, as both have been heard in 
Chicago before in entirely different work 


than their present, and they are great favor- 
ites with the Chicago public. 

Walter Damrosch will appear in Orches 
tra Hall on January 11 with his orchestra 
of 100 men. This is the twenty-fifth year 
Mr. Damrosch has been conducting, and 
the tour will probably mark the greatest 
success of his experience. 

Max Rabinoff, who has returned from a 
trip to New York, where he has been com 
pleting arrangements for the remainder of 
his season of popular concerts, announces 
that he will present Pepito Arriola in re 
cital, Yolanda Mér6 in recital, and Maud 
Allan, the dancer. Mr. Rabinoff provided 
Chicago “the” musical event of the season 
when he presented Mme. Tetrazzini in con 
cert at the Auditorium several weeks ago, 
and in the announcements of future con 
certs he has aroused the keen interest of 
the public. 

\lexander J. Barnes, tenor, of Pasadena, 
Cal., who has been spending several months 
in Italy, where he studied under Nino Cai 
rone, has but recently returned to this coun 
try, bringing with him notices of a splendid 
recital he gave in Berlin on December 8 at 
the American Women’s Club. His program 
was varied and interesting, and he was 
Mrs. Lillian Jeffreys Petri 

Monday evening the faculty of the Chi 
cago Musical College and a number of Dr 
Ziegteld’s friends tendered him a surprise 
party at his residence, No. 1448 West 
Adams street. Dr. Ziegfeld was presented 
with a loving cup, and informal speeches 
by members of the faculty completed an 
unusually enjoyable evening. Andreas Dip 
pel, who came to Chicago to attend the 
hanquet tendered John C, Shaffer, who has 
made the grand opera a reality for Chicago, 
called to see Dr. Ziegfeld Friday morning 
and spoke in high terms of the college. 
During January a number of concerts un 
der the college auspices will take place in 
the Ziegfeld. Anton Foerster, Alexander 
Sebald and others will be heard in recital, 
and Arthur Rech, Hugo Kortschak, John 
B. Miller and Mabel Sharp Herdien will 
give the program of a musical. 

\ chorus of 100 voices, under the direc 
tion of Curtis N. Barry, director of the 
Ravenswood Musical Club, gave the “Mes 
siah” on Thursday evening, December 30 
he soloists were Lillian French Reed, so 
prano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto; 
John B. Miller, tenor, and John T. Reed, 


basso 


assisted by 


George Hamlin, Chicago’s popular tenor, 
has just returned from an extended West 
ern tour, and reports success everywhere 
he was heard. The press of each city spoke 
most highly of Mr. Hamlin and his talented 
composer-accompanist, Edwin Schneider 
Mr. Hamlin will give recitals in Appleton, 
Wis., and sings with the St. Louis Apollo 
Club, Pittsburg Orchestra, the Mendels 
sohn Choir of Toronto, and is booked for 
appearances up to February 11 through 
New York State 

Myrtle Elvyn, the pianist, commences het 
Southern tour the first of the week, and 


will appear during January in Jacksonvill 
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Mariska-Aldrich 


PRIMA DONNA 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Concerts, Oratorio, Recitals 
BUREAYVU 


Fla.; Dallas, Tex.; Austin, Tex.; Waco, 
lex.; Americus, Ga., and at various other 
places. 

Mary Wood Chase, the talented pianist 
and instructor, is meeting with great suc- 
cess in her interpretation classes, which 
meet at her studio in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, 

Leo Wald Erdédy, the brilliant young 
violinist, has been playing a number of en- 
gagements of late, meeting with great suc- 
cess. His last appearance in Milwaukee 
was with the Woman’s Club, and he is to 
repeat his recital there in the near future. 

Mrs. FE. L. Ashford, of Nashville, Tenn., 
author of “Life’s Evening,” which was sung 
at the Madrigal Club concert last week, 
came to Chicago for this concert. E. S. 
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CARL ZIEGFELD 


Treasurer of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Who Received a Decoration 
from the French Government 


Lorenz, of Dayton, O., who is the editor of 
a journal in that city, was in the city for 
this concert. 

\liss B. Williams, a pupil of Arnold de 
lLewinski, was heard recently in the Chopin 
Sharp Minor Scherzo, displaying fine 
technic, musical feeling and intelligence. 
Miss Williams has been under Mr. de Le- 
winski’s tutelage for the past four years, 
and her progress is remarkable, 

On January 3 the Vilim American Violin 
School will give a faculty concert in Kim- 
ball Hall, rendering a program of wide 
range and interest. Numbers by Dvorak, 
Paganini, Moszkowski, Emil Liebling, Bruch 
and Jan Malat will be given and Vilim 
Home Trio, made up of Joseph Vilim, 
Richard J. Vilim, Mark W. Vilim, John 
Kalas and Lester Heath will play the Mozs- 
kowski Suite for two violins and piano. 

John B. Miller, tenor, than whom there is 
no more popular figure in Chicago musical 
ircles, sang during the past week six 
times in the “Messiah.” A. K, G. 


THE OPERA IN NEW ORLEANS 


“Hansel und Gretel” Is Given There for 
the First Time 


New Orveans, Jan. 1 The first produc- 
tion in this city of “Hansel und Gretel” 
was given Christmas night The cast in 
cluded Mmes. Fierens as the Witch, Sterck 
Hiénsel, and Rolland as Gretel. 
s sung by Chadal. The opera was 
Mmes. Rolland and Sterck- 
ver been heard to better ad 


NanS as 
Pierre wa 
well received 

ns have ne 
ich artist impersonating her role 
Fierens 


vantage, ¢ 
to perfection. The witch of Mme 
is another triumph added to her already 


OPERA COMIQUE SCORES 
BIG MONTREAL SUCCESS 


Hammerstein Company to Play a Return 
Engagement, and a Regular Annual 
Season Is Suggested 


MOonTREAL, Jan. 3.—The Opera Comique 
Company of Oscar Hammerstein has en- 
joyed a most complete and surprising suc- 
cess in this city, and arrangements have 
been made, even at the cost of deferring 
two of the most important theatrical book- 
ings, to bring the company back to the 
Princess Theater at the end of its tour of 
other Canadian cities. The chief handicap 
of the three-week here has been 
the changing of bills and without 
proper notice, and it is understood that this 
will be obviated by leaving the control more 
completely in the hands of the local the 
ater manager, Mr. Miller, the business 
manager of the company, and L. P. Ve 
rande, a former Montreal man, who has 
had charge of the artistic direction of the 
troupe. 

he company is rather short, numerical 
ly, of first-class artists, and Mlle. Dolormes, 
the soprano, and M. Dambrine, the buffo, 
have been overworked in consequence, 
Some relief was afforded by the insertion 
of some performances of grand opera, with 
Duffault, Carasa and Alice Baron, of the 
regular grand opera among the 
principals. In the light opera work several 
members of the company, less notable than 
Delormes and Dambrine, made themselves 
popular by consistent good work, among 
them the tenor, Devries, the baritone, Du 
four, and the mezzo-soprano, Rachel Laya. 

It is fully recognized here that Montreal 
owes this season of opera comique simply 
to the accident of Mr. Hammerstein’s hav- 
ing a party of singers on his hands for 
whom he had no employment in New York, 
but the emphatic success of the engagement 
here lends encouragement to the idea that 
a regular season can be organized every 
year in conjunction with New York, New 
Orleans, Quebec, and one or two other 
American cities with fair-sized French 
population. Montreal, with its half-million 
of population, the vast majority of whom 
speak French as their native tongue, is, of 
course, the key to the whole situation, and 
Montreal is in a better position than ever 
before to support French light opera, be 
cause of having a new first-class theater of 
the right size situated where it is equally 
accessible to both English and French sec 
tions of the population. The English pat- 
ronage during the past three weeks has been 
very large 

The fact is that Montreal is hungry for 
French opera of any kind, and can always 
he relied on to support it if presented 
under tolerable conditions. "K. 


season 


casts 


forces, 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL'S 
MUSIC PLENTIFUL 


Many Attractions Besides Grand 
Opera Among the Offerings 
of This Month 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 2, 1910.—The 
new year opens with many musical attrac- 
tions in the National Capital. On the 7th 
comes the second concert of the Washing 
ton Symphony Orchestra, under the direc 
tion of Herman Rakeman; on the oth, 14th 
and 21st will be heard the Heinrich Ham 
mer Symphony Orchestra in Beethoven 
symphonies; on the 11th the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra gives its third concert 
with Mischa L. Elman as the soloist; on the 
16th will be heard Damrosch and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra; on the 18th 
the Philadelphia Orchestra will return for 
its third concert of the season; January 23 
brings the second recital of the Von Un- 
schuld Trio, and on the very last day of 
the month the Liza Lehmann Concert Com- 
pany will be heard under the local manage- 
ment of Mary Cryder. Added to all these 
events Oscar Hammerstein brings his 
Grand Opera Company during the week of 
January 10 with his best stars in “Lucia,” 

“Thais,” “Traviata,” “Tales of Hoffman,” 
“Jongleur de Notre Dame,” “Daughter of 
the Regiment” and “I Pagliacci.” These do 
not count the musicales by local talent, 
many of which promise to be very artistic. 

Vessella and his band of fifty musicians 
were heard at the National Theater in two 
concerts to-day, one in the afternoon and 
the other at night. The program in the 
afternoon was varied, while that in the 
evening was devoted to the compositions 
of Richard Wagner. 

Much regret was expressed here at the 
announcement of the non-appearance of 
Nordica and Carreno in a joint recital un- 
der the local direction of Mary Cryder, 
owing to the fact that Nordica has been 
compelled to cut out all concert engage- 
ments on account of her operatic demands. 

A musical feature of the past week was 
the concert given by the Rubinstein Club at 
the Arlington Hotel, under the direction of 
Mrs. A. M. Blair. This organization is 
composed entirely of women. The soloist 
of the evening was Herman Sandby, ’cellist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, who played 
the Concerto in A Minor (Goltermann), 
Nocturne (Chopin), Danish Folk Song 
(Sandby) and Spanish Dance (Popper). 
Mrs. E. P. Dickinson was the accompanist 
for the Rubinstein Club and in “O Lovely 

Night” (Offenbach) and “The Lost Chord” 
(Sullivan- Bartlett) Mammie Mullaly pre- 
sided at the organ. 

A pleasant musical event of the past week 
was the recital by the Misses Kieckhofer 
(violin, ‘cello and piano) before the Fri- 
day Morning Club. These artists formerly 
figured conspicuously in musical circles of 
Washington and now they are identified 
with music in New York. 

Mrs. Otto Torney Simons presented a 
thirteen-year old pupil, Katharine McClin- 
tock, in a piano recital last week. The 
program included some difficult numbers 
for so young a student. In several selec- 


tions the little artist accompanied Mrs. 
Horace Dulin on the violin in a capable 
manner. 

A delightful and varied program was 
heard last Thursday in the concert hall of 
the Library of Congress, the artists being 
Rosa Biglow, contralto; Sol. Minster, 
violinist, and Mrs. Frank Byram, pianist. 


W. H. 








BUFFALO BARITONE 
WILL PERFECT HIS 
REPERTORY ABROAD 














FRANK RILEY 


Buffalo Baritone, Who Has Developed 
Fine Talent Under American Teach- 
ing and Will Complete Studies Abroad 


BuFFa.o, Jan. 3.—Frank Riley, the young 
baritone of this city, will go abroad in June 
to perfect his répertoire with the famous 
old artist and tenor, Victor Capoul. M. 
Capoul is most enthusiastic over Mr. Riley’s 
vocal gifts. He heard him sing in Paris last 
year and advised him to continue his voice 
work with his then teacher, Mme. Humph- 
rey, of Buffalo. M. Capoul has charged 
himself with Mr. Riley’s artistic future, 
and will arrange for his Paris début next 
season. Mr. Riley is another example of 
what can be accomplished by study with 
home teachers, 





Shakespeare and Mendelssohn 


Exceedingly pleasant entertainment was 
provided a holiday crowd at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on New Year's afternoon, in a 
performance of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” by the Ben Greet players, with 
the rendition of Mendelssohn’s music by 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, under 
Modest Altschuler. Mendelssohn’s com- 
plete score was charmingly played by the 
orchestra. 


“ ERMINIE” SUNG BY 
INDIANAPOLIS CHORUS 


Alexander Ernestinoff Directs the 
Musikverein in Successful 
Performance 


The Indianapolis 





INDIANAPOLIS, Jan, I.- 
Musikverein gave an excellent perform- 
ance of Jacobowski’s “Erminie” on Friday 
evening, delighting an audience which filled 
the large auditorium of the 
The performance was so carefully timed 


German House 


that it was concluded just as the oid year 
ended, and both players and audience were 
soon engaged in dancing and gayety in 
celebration of the beginning of the new. 
The tuneful melodies of the opera and the 
manner in which it was presented won for 
it the enthusiastic praise of those who 
heard it. 

For many weeks the chorus, 
and orchestra have been engaged in prepa 
ration for this event, and the smoothness 
with which it was given evidenced the 
careful and thorough training they received 
under Alexander Ernestinoff, musical di 
rector, and Harry Porter, stage manager. 
No detail which would add to the charm of 
the production was overlooked, and much 
credit is due them for the successful re- 
sults which attended their efforts. Most of 
the scenery was specially constructed for 
the occasion, and the settings were elabo 
rate, There were no awkward hitches, as 
might have been expected in an amateur 
performance of this nature, and the players 
were cast for parts in which they appeared 
to best advantage. 

The title role was taken by Augusta 
Rentsch, who was already a favorite with 
German House audiences, and with her 
pleasing voice and charming manner she 
was an ideal Erminie. The parts of the two 
notorious thieves were taken by Homer 
Van Wie and Harry Porter, who never 
failed to bring forth rounds of applause by 
their clever impersonations of these char- 
acters. It was their portion to furnish the 
elements of comedy for the evening’s en- 
tertainment, and this they did in a truly 
humorous way. However, they were obliged 
to share their honors with Mrs. George J. 
Mueller, who evinced a fine conception of 
the comedy of her part as the old princess. 

Frank N. Taylor, as the Marquis de Pon- 
vert, and Thomas A. Nealis, as Chevalier 
de Brabazon, were exceptionally good in 
their parts, both as to voice and acting. Mr. 
Taylor played the part of a retired military 
commander as though it was a real exper- 
ience, and Mr. Nealis portrayed the snob- 
bishness of the Chevalier in excellent 
style. Grace Green as Cerise also displayed 
a remarkably pleasing voice and ability. 

The other members of the cast were: 
Charles F. Parker, as Eugene; Edwin J. 
Wuensch, as Captain De Launcey; Theo- 
dore Stempfel, as Simon, a waiter; Al- 
brecht R. C. Kipp, doubled as Dubois, inn- 
keeper, and Ernest de Brissac; Jack Good- 
man, as Sergeant Turenne; Mrs. Thomas 
Farmer, as Marie, and Mary Williams, as 
Javotte. The work of each of these was 
very satisfactory. 

The members of the chorus were: 


principals 


Mary 


H. W. Fox, Mable Gregoire, 
Mathilda Isenflamm, Marie Michelis, Ad- 
die Lee Plummer, Lillian Roch, Blanche 
Wilhelm, Katherine Blaz, Emma Erath, 
Viola Gregoire, Cora Hartmann, Mrs. Ed- 
mund Schiffling, Esther Wetter, Rosa Wet- 
ter, Melda Zimmermann, Ora Alexander, 
G. K. Henke, Herbert E. Hupp, Emil Isen- 
flamm, R. G, Kootz, Earl M. Morrison, 
William A. Shea, Fred G. White, Gustave 
C. Wege, Armin A. Bohn, Frank N. Dan- 
iel, Frank Demmerly, Harold W. Fox, 
George C. Jacob, William A. Meeker, Har- 
vey B. Richardson, J. Erwin Smith, George 
Bear, Ernst Pflumm, Spencer Raymond, 
Otto S. Schissel, Herbert Schmidt, Carl 
Schulmeyer, Martin Trieb, and Thomas 
Williams. From among these special men- 
tion should be made of the work of Esther 
Wetter and Marie Michelis. 

Mrs. S. L. Kiser acted as accompanist 
during many of the rehearsals, and the 
committee which had the entertainment in 
charge should feel highly gratified with the 
success Of their undertaking, as many of 
those present expressed the opinion that 
this was one of the most creditable per- 
formances ever given by the Musikverein. 


G. R. E. 


Arndt, Mrs. 





AMERICANS IN DRESDEN 


Cleveland Violinist Among the Latest 
to Win Favor of Music Lovers 


Drespen, Dec, 21.—Heinrich G. Noren’s 
new violin and piano sonata, op. 33, has 
been performed with sensational success by 
the Bachmann Trio. Messrs. Bachmann and 
Bartich gave an inspired reading of this 
brilliant work, full of fantasy, rhythm and 
technical finish. César Franck’s op. 1 and 
Schumann’s op. 88 completed the program. 

Rae Koezoliki, the unique Chopin play 

drew large and appreciative audiences 
at ‘his four ( hopin recitals recently. 

Mr. Webster, a young violinist from 
Cleveland, formerly a pupil of Arno Hilf, 
was recently heard to great advantage at a 
musicale given by Mme. Pagenstecher. An 
other American violinist, Miss Roberts, 
gave:promise of a great future at the pu- 
pils’ recital of Josef Kratina, the Dresden 
exponent of the Sevcik method. His other 
pupils also illustrated the excellence of 
his methods of instruction. Among them 
were the Misses Stainer and Hoeckner. An 
(American pianist, Mr. Jarvis, a pupil of 
Harry Field, a Canadian, was another who 
achieved considerable success. 

Natalie Haenisch gave a charming soirée 
musicale, in which Frl. Kénig won much 
appreciation. A. I. 


Arthur Lawrason’s Holiday Vacation 


Arthur L. Lawrason, the New York 
teacher of voice production and English 
diction, has been spending the Christmas 
holidays at his old home in London, Can- 


ada. An enthusiastic lover of Winter 
sports, Mr. Lawrason has had glorious 
times skating, tobogganing, etc. Louise 


Gunning, of light opera fame, and one of 
his famous pupils, spent part of the time 
with him. it happening coincidentally that 
her “Marcelle” company was playing in 
London, Canada, simultaneously. Previous 
to leaving New York Mr. Lawrason gave 
a dinner at his studios in the Princeton 
\partments, on West Fifty-seventh street, 
in honor of Sallie Fisher, the comic opera 
soprano who is shortly to make her début 
as a star, and Claire Kummer, author of 
the song, “Dearie,” which Miss Fisher 
helped to sing into fame 
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MAUD POWELL WITH 
N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 


She Gives Brilliant Performance of 
the Mendelssohn Concerto at 
Historic Concert 


Even if Mr. Mahler were not the superb 
conductor that he is, he would still have 
earned himself a place on the calendar of 
musical saints by the manner in which he 
has reduced the oyer-lengthy duration of 


those symphony concerts over which he 


presides. On the occasion of the third one 
of the historical series on Wednesday even- 
ing of last week the time consumed was 
not even one hour and a half; but in that 
short space of time three immortal master- 
works were heard. The result was that 
every one remained till the end instead of 
rushing away thirty or forty minutes be- 
fore it, as is so often the case. To be 
sure, there was every reason for wrapt dt- 
tention, as the numbers offered consisted 
of Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony, Schu- 
mann’s Symphony in D Minor and the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, while to 
complete the evening’s delights, Maud 
Powell appeared as soloist. 

That the queen of violinists should have 
received a rousing welcome goes without 
saying. She was in splendid form, and 
played with all the beauty of tone, technical 
assurance, elegance of style, and emotional 
expressiveness of which she is past mis- 
tress. Few among even the _ greatest 
masters of the instrument can rival her 
accuracy of intonation, or the wonderful 
purity of her harmonics. Her delivery of 
the cadenza in the first movement was 
nothing short of wonderful. Mr. Mahler 
himself, until recently skeptical as to the 
ability of woman violinist to undertake 
certain of the greatest landmarks of violin 
literature, expressed himself as having been 
converted after hearing Miss Powell. Cer- 
tain it is that the frequently heard Men- 
delssohn Concerto can never sound hack- 
neyed as long as she is at hand to play it. 

The Schubert symphony was heard for 
the third time within a few weeks, and 
many thanks to Mr. Mahler for its rescue 
from unseemly neglect. Let it be hoped 
that he will soon do as much for the one 
in C Major. The Schumann work, with 
its sunny melodies and its muddy orches- 
tration, was done with an immense amount 
of spirit, particularly as regards the scherzo. 
It was not the orchestra’s fault that after 
the transparent scoring of Schubert and 
Mendelssohn the tonal mass should have 
sounded particularly thick, turgid and 
lumpish. This symphony teaches indirectly 

lesson that modern composers would do 
well to take to heart, namely, that freshness 
and charm of melody are generally of them- 
selves able to confer immortality. 

The New York critics discussed Miss 
Powell’s performance as follows: 

It was animated by the charm and vital fresh- 
ness that have kept the piece alive so long, and 
as much alive dee apparently, as when it was 
written. Miss Powell played it with a beautiful 
tone, clear, round, peculiarly s¢ arching and ex- 


pressive in quality and with much élan and rhyth- 
mical forcefulness. It was playing that delighted 


the fancy and warmed the heart.—New York 


itmes. 


Miss Powell’s playing of the Mendelssohn con 
certo was a real delight. Perhaps she has given 
us a little more tone at times, but she has never 
produced any purer or more beautiful. Nor has 
she at any time excelled the smoothness and 
classic elegance of style with which she delivered 
the fluent melodies of Mendelssohn’s composition. 
Her performance was worthy of her high position 
among the artists of the violin—New York Sun. 


Between the two symphonies, which constituted 
the whole of the orchestral programme, Miss Pow- 











MAUD POWELL 


Distinguished American Violinist Who 
Appeared as Soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic Last Week 


ll beautifully played the Mendelssohn violin con- 
certo, which was dignified in spirit and admirable 
from a_ technical standpoint She was recalled 
many times by the applause.—New York Herald. 


The Philharmonic’s Second Beethoven 
Concert 


Two overtures—the “Egmont” and “Co- 
riolanus”—the violin concerto, and the in- 
frequently performed fourth symphony fur- 
nished the program of the Philharmonic’s 
second Beethoven concert on Friday after- 
noon of last week. To Maud Powell fell 
the task of doing the concerto, a work gen- 
erally avoided by feminine artists. Applause 
and flowers followed her rendering of it, 
though indeed the dimensions of the audi- 
ence were not what they should have been 
on so interesting an occasion, 

Miss Powell’s work was especially note- 
worthy in the second and last movements, 
the one being characterized by deep tender- 
ness in the cantabile passages, the other by 
ingratiating vivacity. The quality of tone, 
too, especially in piano passages, was pure 


and beautiful. The cadenza used was the 
work of Joachim, and far inferior to that 
composed and employed by Mr. Kreisler 
in this concerto. 

The achievements of Mr. Mahler and his 
orchestra were, as usual, admirable. The 
great conductor takes liberties with the let- 
ter of score, to be sure, but the results he 
obtains justify his expedients. What 
greater credit can be ascribed him than 
to say that he shows himself able to re- 
veal emotional features that the more se- 
date readings generally leave quite unsus- 
pected? Conservatives will frankly dislike 
some of Mr. Mahler’s methods, just as they 
did Wagner's when that master revealed a 
new Beethoven to the astonished world by 
adopting some very similar courses. Inci- 
dentally, it should be borne in mind that 
Wagner’s Beethovenian emendations are the 
ones that have survived tne practices of his 
detractors. 

The “Egmont,” and especially the “Corio- 
lanus,” music he delivers with dramatic 
tenseness and forceful climaxing that are 
thrilling, and that make these works sound 
as ultra modern as though they had just 
been composed. By bringing into promi- 
nence inner orchestral voices, the beauties 
of which are usually suffered to pass un- 
noticed, he effectually demonstrates Wag- 
ner’s contention that “in Beethoven all is 
melody.” His constant attention to modifi- 
cations of tempo vivifies this music quite 
as the skillful use of tempo rubato imparts 
wonderful variety and life to that of Cho- 
pin. It may, perhaps, be unwise to resort to 
the practice of occasionally turning upward 
the horns, as the necessary removal of the 
hand from the bell produces a small, but 
nevertheless perceptible change of pitch. 
Mr. Mahler did make use of this device in 
the “Egmont” ovefture, and though the cu- 
mulative tonal mass furnished an effective 
climax it was, nevertheless, somewhat rough 
in quality. 

The fourth symphony is very seldom 
heard these days, for the simple reason that 
together with the other even numbered 
symphonies it lacks the ideas which charac- 
terize the odd numbered ones. Though it 
was this work which drew forth a savage 
and silly attack from the youthful Weber, 
it sounds remarkably tame when compared 
with its predecessor, the “Eroica.” It was 
superbly done by the Philharmonic, notably 
as regards the beautiful adagio and the 
buoyant scherzo, with its curious effects of 
syncopated rhythm. 


To Improve New Theater Acoustics 


Structural changes in the New Theater 
are said to be in contemplation to improve 
its acoustics. A statement that the ceiling 
of the auditorium will be lowered about 
twenty feet and a new arrangement made 
of balcony and boxes has gained publicity, 
but the architects, Carrere & Hastings, 
deny that they are engaged in anything at 
present other than the completion of the 
plans for the roof garden theater. 


“The Ring” at the Metropolitan 


A complete matinée cycle of Richard 
Wagner's music drama “Der Ring des 
Nibelungen” (four performances) has been 
announced for performance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, as follows: Monday, 
January 24, “Das Rheingold”; Thursday, 
January 27, “Die Walkure’; Friday, Janu- 
ary 28, “Siegfried”; Tuesday, February 1, 
“Gotterdammerung.” 


CHAMBER MUSIC IS 
POPULAR OUT WEST 


Franz Kneisel Tells Daniel Gregory 
Mason How Quartet Concerts 
Are Enjoyed 

That Western audiences have a deep af- 
fection for good chamber music was em- 
phatically asserted by Franz Kneisel in a 
conversation with Daniel Gregory Mason 
recorded by the latter in the Century Maga- 
sine, They are quite as hungry for good 
music as the Easterners, he declares, and 
sometimes travel sixty or seventy miles to 
attend one of the famous quartet’s concerts. 
Many of these people were formerly resi- 
dents of the East, and though it had not 
there been their custom to attend entertain- 
ments of this type they have come up and 
thanked the artists in person for the pleas- 


ure which they had experienced. On one 
particular occasion a concert was given in 
a town only ten years old, and inhabited by 
Mexicans, whose love of this type of music 
is not generally considered as being of the 
highest type. “Three or four hundred 
people attended the concert,” says Mr. 
Kneisel, “and we played a Beethoven quar- 
tet—not one of the later ones, to be sure, 
but one of opus 18 or 59—and they under- 
stood and enjoyed it!” 

Mr, Kneisel disapproves of the ideas of 
those persons who insist on placing the 
modern French composers in the same class 
with Grieg and Tschaikowsky. “Grieg and 
Tschaikowsky write in the same way as 
the classic masters,” he claims, “while De 
bussy and d’Indy write in a new way. We 
get used to everything, and it no longer 
scares us; it is no more exciting. Think 
of how exciting the diminished seventh 
chords sounded once, and now they are 
very weak. All the great composers have 
scared people by their new effects in har- 
mony, just as these French composers do 
now.” 

The reason that there is less of a general 
taste for music in this country than there 
is in Europe is explained by the fact that 
there is much musical life abroad that one 
does not get here. The constant presence 
of soldiers keeps the rhythm of the march 
constantly before the people. ‘The waltz, 
the “landler,” the “gemiithlich” dances of 
Austria are heard in the beer gardens where 
so many persons dine. The owners of these 
gardens make enough on the beer they sell 
to be able to afford a small band. Here 
such a band would cost far too much, and 
as for popular concerts they are confined to 
Boston. Americans when they hear a slow 
minuet of Haydn cannot enter into the 
proper spirit of it, for they have never 
seen these things. 

Furthermore, American pupils do not 
take time to learn music thoroughly. They 
are unwilling to spend sufficient time in 
technical practice. Many teachers take 
pupils regardless of whether they are tal- 
ented or not, just so as to earn a consider- 
able sum of money. “Nevertheless, this 
country has been making more musical 
progress in fifteen years than Europe has 
in forty,” maintains Mr. Kneisel. 
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THE OPERATIC CRISIS 


Operatic conditions in New York have reached a 
crisis, which is not the result of any failure on the part 
of either. the Metropolitan management nor of Mr. 
Hammerstein to faithfully carry out their plans, but 
which can be ascribed chiefly to these causes: the in- 
tensity of the competition which has existed between 
the two houses; the division of the Metropolitan’s pat- 
ronage following the introduction of extensive oper- 
atic seasons in Brooklyn and at the New Theater, and 
the exorbitant demands of the artists, made possible 
by these circumstances. 

That the Metropolitan Opera House will face a 
deficit of nearly a million dollars this season, as indi- 
cated elsewhere in this week’s issue of MusicaL AMER- 
Ica, and that Mr. Hammerstein has suffered great finan- 
cial losses, which have prompted him to seek a com- 
bination of interests with the older institution, is the 
natural outcome of these conditions. 

New York has had more opera than it could possibly 
digest and the competitive element has been so keen 
that each of the two managements has overstepped the 
mark in its ambition to outdo the rival. 

It is doubtful that the near future will see a combin- 
ation of these operatic interests, so merged that a 
higher standard of business economy may be reached 
in the conduct of affairs, although it is self-evident that, 
if Mr. Hammerstein’s venture is to continue, some 
agreement with the rival house must be reached 
whereby the competition shall be reduced to reasonable 
bounds. 

Competition is naturally a healthy factor in a city’s 
operatic growth, but there is a limit to which it can be 
carried and that limit has been reached. Heroic re- 
actionary methods must be employed by both institu- 
tions and the solution which seems most reasonable will 
come through a cordial understanding between the two, 
if not through an absolute combination. 





NEGRO MELODIES AGAIN 


Letters of protest and denial have been received by 
the New York Sun in regard to the recent editorial in 
which it maintained that there are no negro folksongs. 
MusicaLt AMERICA last week commented on this “amaz- 
ing” editorial, and was prompted to spring to the rescue 
by motives similar to which 
prompted many others. 


those have evidently 
A second editorial has now ap- 
peared in the Sun in defence of the first, but it comes 
no nearer to a true and broad view of the situation. 
The attitude taken by 


aiterglow of a critical resentment against those persons 


the Sun is merely the wan 


who have advocated the development of musical com- 
position in America with the various so-called “Ameri- 
can folksongs” as a basis. All that this fifteen-year- 
long argument has finally determined is that the music 


of the Creole, negro, cowboy and Spanish-American 
folksongs is derived from various alien sources, and 
that these songs are therefore not technically entitled 
to be called “American folksongs.” The important 
and positive fact is that, whatever they may be called, 
these songs exist—and in a form which grew up in 
America and is to be found nowhere else in the world. 
There are even marked differences between the Spanish 
songs of the southwestern part of the United States 
and their original Spanish prototypes. 

With the Indian the matter is somewhat different. 
His songs, with the exception of a slight missionary 
influence in the Northeast and some Spanish admixture 
in the Southwest, grew up on American soil. They 
should be called Indian folksongs, however, and not 
American folksongs. 

The great lesson to be learned in clearing up all this 
confusion is that it will be well to call each kind by 
its proper name—that is, Indian folksong, negro folk- 
song, Spanish-American folksong, Creole folksong, etc., 
reserving the name “American folksong” only for those 
songs for which such a designation is technically cor- 
rect; namely, the songs of Stephen Foster, George Root 
and such makers of songs of the American soil, in the 
sense in which “American” is commonly understood. 

The value of these songs for developed American 
composition depends wholly upon how great and beau- 
tiful a use of them is made by American composers. 
The fact that thousands of Americans to-dav are de- 
riving pleasure from compositions arising from these 
sources is a strong testimony that this value is prov- 
ing positive and undeniable. 

The Sun’s flat statement in its first editorial that there 
are, in fact, no negro folksongs, may be dismissed 
as an overstrained statement made in the interests of 
proving the artistically barren fact that negro folk- 
songs are not of “Congo origin.” The second editorial, 
devoted to a lengthy maintenance of this fact, is beside 
the mark. The people who are pointing out the ex- 
istence of negro melodies are not claiming that they 
are of African or “Congo” origin, and in assuming that 
they do so claim, and in combating it, the Sun is fight- 
ing windmills. 

From whatsoever source they have derived their in- 
spiration, the negroes have produced a mass of charac- 
teristic and distinctly recognizable folksong. This 
folksong belongs to the world of music. The Sun is 
concerning itself wholly with a scientific and ethno- 
graphic matter. 

The Sun hopes that the controversy may “lead to 


something like illumination.” It has done so. 





THE QUESTION OF OPERA IN pili sieit” 


Chicago appears recently to have been the storm 
center of a demand for opera in the English language. 
A sort of indignation meeting, so to speak, has been 
held in the columns of the Chicago Tribune over the 
absence of opera in English and the wretchedness of the 
existing translations of opera texts. 

The points of these writers. seem in the 
although not always—to be well taken; namely, that the 
poem in a great vocal work, of opera or song, is not a 
secondary consideration, and that superior writers can 
fit good and singable English words to the music of 
foreign operas. It is true that if reliance were to be 
placed upon the usual translations found in the librettos 
sold during the opera season it would discourage the 
It was in Chicago 


main— 


warmest admirers of English opera. 
that an operagoer some years ago heard Othello on the 
stage sing these words: “Sometimes I think perhaps my 
wife is honest, and then again sometimes I think per- 
haps she isn’t.” No wonder Chicago is in a rage! 
These various writers .are all digging in the right 
direction to find 3ut they are not digging deep 
enough. Opera sung in the English language for the 
American people is not only desirable, it is inevitable. 
This point of view is not based on jingoism, but on 
the deep fact that it is the habit of America to produce 
what is appropriate to itself. That America wants 
opera in English is plain from the cries that go up for 
it everywhere. That it English translations of 
the European opera texts is by no means plain. So 
lack either of 


ore. 


wants 
long as American composers, through 
ability or opportunity, have not yet succeeded in satis- 
fying their countrymen in the field of operatic com- 
position, and while Americans are avowedly fond of 
music on the stage, the only thing which occurs to 
people is to bring about a translation of foreign opera 
texts. This is, however, only a makeshift, a sort of 
stepping-stone from solid ground on one side to solid 
ground on the other. In truly great vocal and operatic 
works the genius of a certain language is wedded to the 
not until this 
satisfied that 
When it 
Mean- 


genius of a certain nation’s music, and 
happens in America will the country be 
it has found what it has looking 
does happen the question will be closed forever. 
while let the makeshift of the translation of the text of 


been for. 


foreign operas go on for those who are willing to 
stand on ground which is not rock-bottom. 

The real thing to do is for American poets and com- 
posers to produce opera out of the spirit of our own 
land and language, and for those persons who have 
the power and the will to do so, to require from them 
such production, and put them in the way of accom- 
plishing it. 





The editor of a Western musical paper wonders 
whether it is possible that the public. really wants what 
he calls “freak” pictures—that is, unconventional snap- 
shets of interesting and prominent persons. He con- 
siders that such pictures are ephemeral and that a good 
’ is more worth while. 

The editor is wrong. He needs to be educated and 
brought up to the times. Nothing is more tiresome 
to the eye, the mind, and the soul.than the conven- 
tional studio portrait over and over again. The public 
wants something fresh, snappy and different. It wants 
to see more things in more ways, through its journals, 
than it used to. It wants a wider visual angle. Any- 
one who takes .notice of what is happening in the 
journalistic and magazine world to-day will see that 
the times are undergoing a great change in this re- 
spect. There is no turning back. 


“likeness’ 





Liza Lehmann declares that the English are ignorant 
of American music. That How 
could a nation that hasn’t yet ledrned our geography 
be expected to know anything about our art? 


is to be expected. 
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Olga Steeb in Her Berlin Home 


As has already been reported in Musica AMERICA 
one of the sensations of the Berlin musical season has 
been the phenomenal piano playing of Olga Steeb, of 
Los Angeles. A photograph shown onthe piano in 
the illustration above, pictures Thilo Becker, of her 
home city, who has been responsible for her musical 
training. 


Fremstad.—Mme. Fremstad is in the future to be 
known as Olivia Fremstad. In a recent conversation 
with her directors she suggested that she desired to 
change her name. All programs of the Metropolitan 
Opera House henceforth, therefore, will bear her new 
name. 


Slezak—Although Leo Slezak, the giant Czech, has 
been called a dramatic tenor, he sings every role of the 
lyric repertory without transposition. Slezak revels in 
high tones. In “Huguenots” he goes to the high C- 
sharp; in “Dame Blanche” he takes high D. 


Melis—“The fairest spot in the world,” declares 
Carmen Melis, who recently achieved pronounced suc- 
cess in “Tosca” at the Manhattan Opera House, “is 
the seashore island of Lido at Venice.” It is not diffi- 
cult to understand Mme. Melis’s enthusiasm, for it was 
at Lido that she passed her honeymoon. She has been 
married three years to a wealthy Chilean, Girolamo 
Umberto Cariola, who came with her to New York. 
The part of Tosca, by the way, is not the one in which 
Mme. Melis thinks she is at her best. 

Toscanini—It will interest operagoers to learn that 
Arturo Toscanini, director of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, was first ‘cellist in the first orchestra of which 
Cleofonte Campanini, the favorite director of the Man- 
hattan Opera House during its first three seasons, was 
the head. 

Lehmann—Liza Lehmann, who recently effected her 
first trip across the Atlantic, found out that mental 
persuasion can do a good deal toward curing the 
dreaded seasickness. “My doctor ordered me to force 
myself to eat a little beef or mutton,” she said, “and 
| did go as far as indulging in some turkey and cran- 
berry sauce for a few moments, but oh! ————! Still, 
when the ship’s concert came round and I was urged 
to accompany a few of my songs at the piano, | 
solemnly made up my mind to stop being sick for 
about ten minutes. And—here is the curious part of 
it—I succeeded in playing the piano for a quarter of 
an hour.” 
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Edith Dalton, of Boston, Is 
Both a Singer and Song- Writer 
of Noteworthy Attainments 


By Stella Reid Crothers 











[Eprtor’s Note.—In this series Miss Crothers 
takes the most liberal and democratic view, and 
the discussions are not in the nature of a critical 
review. It is the wish of the writer to make them 
both suggestive and stimulating to those possessed 
of latent talent. ] 


The National Federation of Musical 
Clubs has, in the person of the Massachu- 
setts director, a most enthusiastic pro- 
moter of its cause, as well as a singer and 


composer of note. Edith Dalton has long 
charmed Boston audiences with her ex- 
quisite singing; but it is only within a few 
years that many outside her immediate 
circle of friends have learned of some 
beautiful songs of her composition. 
Daughter of the late E. R. Dalton, who 


the Adjutant-General of 
Massachusetts, Miss Dalton “comes natur- 
ally” by her musical talents, for both her 
paternal grandmother and_great-grand- 
mother were sopranos of note. A _ very 
thorough training for her profession 
was secured in Boston, where she was for 
years a favorite pupil of George L. Osgood, 
from whom she acquired not only the prin- 
ciples of. harmony, but the gentle antipathy 
to publicity, which was markedly character- 
istic of that gentleman. Her mother, long 
an invalid, encouraged conscientious prac- 
tice in her daughter. 

When garbed in the severe costume of 
her ancestors, as shown in the accompany- 
ing picture, Miss Dalton could easily de- 
lude the uninitiated into thinking her as 
demure a Quakeress as her grandmother. 
But once she is interested in a subject— 
and so catholic are her tastes and so broad- 
minded her views of life that practically 
every topic interests her—the delusion 
would disappear in the magnetism of her 
personality. 

Miss Dalton has taken an active part in 
her home city musical affairs, being a 
valued member of the Boston Singing So- 
ciety, and secretary of the famous Chro- 
matic Club for years, as well as identified 
with other musical and social organiza- 
tions. 

When the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs met in Boston a year ago last 
June, Miss Dalton was on the music com- 
mittee, and was, as the schoolgirls say, 
much “fussed” when that organization re- 
quested one of her own songs on the 
gram given in Symphony Hall. 

A group of songs recently given by the 


was for years 


pro- 





EDITH DALTON 


favorably to Miss Dalton’s compositions 
along this line. Piano music has also en- 
gaged her attention, but it is her songs that 
are best known. 

Miss Dalton is very patient in copying 
her work, frequently writing one piece 
many times. Being ambidextrous, she does 
not find this tiresome, since she can rest 
one hand by changing her pen to the other. 
When the inspiration comes she is restless 
and nervous, feeling that, no matter where 
she is, the thought must be giv en immediate 
expression. Once the idea is written out, 
it may be laid aside, as it frequently is, for 
weeks, even months, before it is revised. 
One song, laid aside for seventeen years, 
has but recently been completed to please 
her. 

Some of her best work has been done, she 
says, when least happy, proving that one’s 
mood is not always shown in writing as in 
playing; yet perhaps this is but an evidence 
of one of Miss Dalton’s chief characteris- 
tics—to give pleasure to others, which is 
thus reflected in her happy music. 

A recent song to words of Jac Lowell, 
“Because You Came,” is receiving even 
more praise than “Yvonne.” It is a curious 
circumstance that the publishers hesitated 
to accept one of Miss Dalton’s songs which 
brings great applause whenever she sings it. 
This is the “Rocking Song,” inspired by 
the baby of a friend, Helena Sharpsteen 
Dunbar, who wrote the words which Miss 
Dalton set to music in a few hours—her 
most spontaneous effort, for the music has 
never been changed nor revised. Probably 





Appleton Quartet, a women’s vocal quar- “The Moon Baby” has been Miss Dalton’s 
tet in Boston, has called attention most most popular song. 
USES AND ABUSES OF upon their attention the potency of pure 


VIBRATO AND TREMOLO 


A Vocal Trick That Had No Place in 
Art of Singers of the Golden Age— 


Rubini the Inventor 
The use of the vibrato was introduced 
into singing by Rubini, says W. J. Hender- 


son, writing of the vibrato and tremolo in 
the New York Sun. So far as any records 
can show, he continues, the vibrato was not 
a characteristic of the singing of what is 
called the golden age of song. 

The skill of singers in the delivery of 
florid music of the most difficult kind was 
developed early in the seventeenth century, 
and before its close there was a colorature 
as brilliant as that of the following period, 
the golden age. 


sustained phrases. In other words, there 
was a higher vocal art in the early eigh- 
teenth century than in the late seventeenth, 
but no greater florid technic. 

In reading accounts of the manner in 
which Caffarelli, Farinelli and their con- 
temporaries sang we meet with praise for 


their wonderful breath control, their sus- 
tained phrasing, the messa di voce, their 
purity of tone, their accuracy of intona- 


tion, their skill in the delivery of ornament 
and their ability to pour pathos into the 
air; but we nowhere find any record of 
any such trick as the vibrato. On the con- 
trary steadiness of tone seems to have been 
a sine qua non among these singers. 
Rubini introduced the vibrato as a 
dramatic effect. He sang it in places where 
a human being’s voice would be likely to 
quiver with emotion. The effect was ad- 
mirable, and would still be so if employed 


public attention from the deterioration of 
his voice. : 
[It is hardly necessary to go into a his 


tory of the subsequent development of the 
vibrato. It is sufficient to remind observers 
of singing that it speedily came to be a 


fixed feature of vocal delivery. The result 
was that its original purpose was com 
pletely obscured, and it became a man 


nerism of song, devoid of artistic reason 
or even sensuous beauty. 

Ferri, a singer who flourished in the ‘50s, 
went to the extreme in his employment of 
the quivering tone, for he developed a 
tremolo which he employed intentionally on 
every note. Just as many silly ideas were 
advanced in favor of the tremolo as had 
already been advanced for the vibrato. 

The truth is that neither the vibrato nor 
its reductio ad adsurdum the tremolo need 
be absolutely excluded from the domain of 
artistic singing, but each should be em 
ployed for a specific expressional purpose, 
and for that only. 





BEETHOVEN LETTERS SOLD 
They Tell Story of His Nephew’s Wild 
Escapades 

Twenty-four letters and a manuscript of 
Ludwig van Beethoven were sold in one 
lot for $3,300 at Sotheby’s, in London, re- 
cently to a representative of the Cologne 


Historical Museum. These autographs of 
the famous composer do not relate to 
music, says the New York Times, so much 


as to his wayward nephew Karl, for whom 
he did so much and who so ill-repaid the 
love and care bestowed upon him. 

Karl was the son of Beethoven’s brother 
Karl, who, dying in 1815, left the boy to 
Ludwig. The widow, considered by the 
composer an unfit person to bring up the 


child, tried to retain possession of him. 
After a legal contest of four years the 
case was decided in favor of Beethoven. 
He sent the boy to the university, from 
which he was expelled. He was subse- 
quently discharged in disgrace from the 
army and ordered to leave Vienna. Then 


he made an unsuccessful attempt to kill 
himself. Beethoven’s death was indirectly 
due to this scapegrace nephew, as _ his 
fatal illness was the result of a long jour 
ney he took in his behalf. 

The letters are mostly written to Joseph 


Karl Bernard, editor of the Vienna Zeit- 
ung. They deal in part with Bernard’s 
poem, “The Victory of the Cross,” which 
sethoven intended to adapt as an ora- 


torio for the Society of Music Lovers of 


Vienna. The oratorio, however, was never 
composed. 

The manuscript, which consists of forty- 
six quarto pages, and is entirely in Bee- 


thoven’s autograph, is dated Vienna, lebru- 
ary 18, 1820, and is said to be the longest 
Beethoven manuscript known. It is a rough 
draft of a memorial about his wardship 
of Karl, and has many corrections. The 
final form of this memorial is unknown. 


The manuscript and the letters were 
handed down as an heirloom in Bernard's 
family. The existence of the manuscript 


Vienna All- 
1906. In 1907 


was first made public in the 
gemeine Zeitung of June 12, 





the letters and the manuscript were pur- 
chased by Lieut. Col. Hajdecki, who, in 
turn, sold them to the person who sent 
them to Sotheby’s and whose identify has 
not been disclosed, 
Works for Piano Study 
BALTIMORE, Jan. 3.—IThe Peabody Con 


servatory sneantine department has just 
— a new and revised edition of its 

Graded List of Some Useful Works for 
Piano Study,” compiled by Maud Randolph, 


of the Peabody staff, and originally written 
as a series of articles for the Peabody 
Bulletin. . ie ae 2 


Honor for Peabody Student 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 3.—Ten candidates took 


CINCINNATI OPERA 
“SEASON” A FIASCO 


Tetrazzini’s Illness Causes a Com- 
plete Change of Plans Which 
Proves Disastrous 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 1.—As announced, the 
Manhattan Opera Company reached Cin 
cinnati last Monday for the purpose of giv 


Monday 
afternoon, and 
Music 
Garden, 
McCormick, 


ing “Lucia” evening, “Sapho” 
Cues 
Mme 

Dal 


as special 


‘Traviata”’ 
Hall 


Charles 


Tuesday 
evening in with 


Mary 
John 


day 
letrazzini, 
mores and 
tractions. 
The 
“Lucia” or 


Mme. 


sale 


public cared little for 


but desired to hear 


Cincinnati 
“Traviata,” 
advance 


Tetrazzini, and a very good 


resulted. The orchestra was our own 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, the use of 


which was undoubtedly gratifying to the 
many admirers of the orchestra in Cincin 
nati, and this arrangement, which helped 


make the operas in Cincinnati possible at 


this time, was satisfactory both to the Or 


chestra Association and Mr. Hammerstein. 
Cincinnati had been deprived of grand 
opera for several years, and the perfor 


mances were looked forward to with much 
pleasure, but the unexpected happened, and 


to the dismay and very great disappoint 
ment of all, it was announced in the papers 
Monday evening that the performance of 
“Lucia” was cancelled on account of the 
illness of Mme. Tetrazzini, who was suf 
fering from sore throat. 

Many visitors had come to Cincinnati 
from as far away as Wheeling, Indian 
apolis, Columbus, Louisville and other 
places, especially to hear the operas, and, 
of course, very largely to hear Mme. Tet 
razzini. Many of these ticket purchasers 
of course read in the evening papers that 
the performance would not be given and 
that the ticket money would be refunded, 


but others braved a severe snowstorm and 


came to Music Hall with the expectation 
of hearing the opera, only to be met with 
the announcement that the opera was not 


to be given. 

Under the circumstances it was 
natural to blame Mr. Hammerstein 
concerned in the management, but 
to say Mr. Hammerstein would not go to 
the expense of bringing his company to 
Cincinnati could this have anticipated 


perhaps 
and all 


need SS 


been 


and would not have returned all the money 
which had been advaiiced for tickets to 
this performance, could it possibly have 
been given. 

\t the performance of “Sapho” on Tues 
day afternoon, presenting Mary Garden 
and Charles Dalmorés, who were, of 
course, very well received, it was announced 
definitely that Mme. Tetrazzini would be 
able to sing in “Traviata” that night, but at 
the last minute it was found necessary to 
substitute Mme, Walter-Villa for Violetta, 
thus the audience was again greatly dis 
appointed, and of course the management 


again blamed, although a signed statement 
by a local physician was read confirming the 
announcement that Mme, Tetrazzini was 
suffering from severe throat. 

And so the brief opera, so 
eagerly anticipated, was brought to an un 
satisfactory However, Cincinnatians 
are familiar with the great things Mr 
tlammerstein has accomplished in the East, 


sore 


season of 


close. 


and should he decide to bring his company 
to Cincinnati again and present operas 
which the public wants to hear, and as they 


are given in New York, there is no doubt 
that they would be well patronized 
FRANK E,. [EDWARDS 





In the delivery of cantilena the singers. as he then employed it. But alas! Rubini the examination held recently for the posi- 
of the golden age (Caffarelli, Farinelli, fell himself a victim to his own innovation. tion of assistant supervisor of music in the Marcella Craft, the American soprano 
Faustina, Tesi and their contempories), He cannot be said to have contracted the Baltimore public schools. The successful formerly at the Kiel Opera, is steadily 
were probably greater than their predeces- habit. No, it was even worse than that, one was Anna D, C. Krieger, a Peabody strengthening her hold on her new Munich 
sors, and this was no doubt due in some for Rubini began to use the vibrato through Conservatory student. Miss Krieger re- public. Under Mottl’s direction she has 
measure to the superiority of the com-_ all his singing at just the time when it be- ceived the piano teachers’ certificate last sung C10o-Cio-San and Violetta at the Court 
posers who wrote for them and who forced come necessary to do something to distract season. W. J. Opera. 
SEASON 1909-10 


“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so arene and so 
decisive was it.’’—(London Daily Tele- 
graph.) 


“Seldom Indeed do we find a planist In 
whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.’’—(London 
Daily Telegraph.) 


Is refined, and she Is 
rare accomplish- 
Graphic.) 


“Her playing 
plainly a musician of 
ment.”’—(London Daily 
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CARL ZERRAHN’S CAREER UNPARALLELED 


His Record of Forty-two Years as Conductor of the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston Unsurpassed in Musical History——Directed 
Musical Festivals in All Parts of the Country—Wagner, Jenny 
Lind, Adelina Patti and Many Other Famous Musical People 
Numbered Among His Acquaintances - 


Boston, Jan. 3.—Carl Zerrahn, whose 
death, on December 29, at the home of his 
son, Franz E. Zerrahn, at Brush Hill, Mil- 
ton, Mass., was chronicled briefly in last 
week’s issue of Musica AMERICA, was not- 
ed as a musical conductor in this country 
during a longer period than stands to the 
credit of any other musician, his record of 
forty-two years as conductor of the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston being unpar- 
alleled in musical history. Death came to 
him in his eighty-fourth year. He had been 
in good health up to within a few weeks of 
his death, when a shock left him in a semi- 
conscious condition, from which he never 
recovered. 

Mr. Zerrahn was born in Malchow, in 
the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
on July 28, 1826. He began the study of 
music in his twelfth year, at Rostock, under 
Friedrich Weber, and afterward pursued 
his studies at both Hanover and Berlin. 
In 1848 he joined a band of young musi- 
cians who proposed going to America and 
giving concerts under the title of “The 
Germania Musical Society.” Their per- 
formances in New York created great en- 
thusiasm, for such perfect band music had 
not been heard there, and their progress 
through the principal cities was triumphal. 
Boston thoroughly appreciated their work, 
and one of their number, Carl Bergmann, 
an exquisite violoncello player, became the 
conductor of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, in 1852, 

When the Germania Society disbanded 
Mr. Bergmann decided to go to New York, 
and he warmly recommended as his suc- 
cessor at the head of the Handel and Haydn 
Society his friend and associate, Carl Zer- 
rahn. Mr. Zerrahn had been the first flute 
player of the Germania. His thorough mu- 
sical knowledge and refined taste were be- 
yond dispute. Added to this, his command- 
ing stature and charming suavity of manner 
eminently fitted him for the position. His 
control of those under his direction was 
wonderful, and his magnetic influence in 
securing the best effort from every member 
of both chorus and orchestra was unprece- 
dented. Loyal devotion, untiring energy, 
and eager care marked his long career. 

The success of the Germania’s festivals 
and the valuable work it accomplished were 
largely due to Mr. Zerrahn. During the in- 
tervals of regular society duties Mr. Zer- 
rahn made tours throughout the country, 
managing festivals in the various cities and 
establishing as great a popularity in the 
West as in the East, especially in California, 
where the enthusiasm over his ability creat- 
ed a furore among musical people. After 
completing his uninterrupted record of forty- 
two years as the successful conductor of 
the Handel and Haydn Society he retired 
in 1898, and returned to the Fatherland, 
whe * he esided for several years until, 
at the request of his family, he took up his 
home life with his son at Milton. 

Aside from his long association with the 
Handel and Haydn Society as its conductor, 
Mr. Zerrahn’s professional life included an 
active participation in the organization and 
direction of the great musical jubilees of 
1869 and 1872, the direction of the old Or- 
chestral Union concerts, those of the Har- 
vard Musical Association and the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra; for many years those of 
the Orpheus Musical Society, for thirty 
years the annual Worcester Festival and 
the concerts of the Salem Oratorio Society, 
as well as the direction for many years of 
choral societies and festivals in St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.; Keene, Claremont, Littleton, 
N. H.; Lowell, Taunton, New Bedford, 
Lynn, Melrose, Mass.; Providence, Potts- 
dam, Ogdensburg and Round Lake, N. Y., 
and many orchestral and choral tours to the 
Pacific Coast. 

During his long career, Mr. Zerrahn made 
many acquaintances among famous musical 
people, and their number included person- 
ages of no less consequence than Wagner, 
Jenny Lind and Patti. He had a wealth 


of interesting anecdotes concerning his ex- 
periences. 

“Tt was in 1857 that I met Wagner,” he 
said. “I was on the steamer going from 
Hurgan to Zurich. I had a cigar in my 
hand and was vainly searching for a match 
when a man stepped up to me and offered 
me a light. I can’t recall his name, but 
well remember his astonishment when I 
told him that I was going to Zurich for 
the express purpose of paying my respects 
to Wagner, and I, too, was_ surprised 
when he told me that that was just where 
he was going and that he would announce 
my coming to the master. And so he did. 

‘*Come right up, Zerrahn; I have heard 
that you were coming, thus Wagner 
greeted me, and for six hours I chatted 
with him about music and friends. It was 
the only time I saw him. He was then in 
exile. 

“Jenny Lind I remember well. I was 
a boy about nineteen when for the first 
time I heard her in Hamburg in “The 
Somnambulist.’ She sang beautifully. She 
was then young and in the height of her 
power. However, I never knew her as 
well as I did Adelina Patti. I knew Adelina 
when she was a little girl, and I met her 
again London in 1868. I had been to the 
theater and listened to her sweet singing, 
when the next day I met Stockoff, her 
brother-in-law, whom I also knew well. 
He was surprised to see me in London, 
and at once asked me whether I had seen 
Patti. I told him that I had been to the 
theater the night before, 

‘*Paid to get in,’ said he in dismay. 
‘My dear fellow, you must not do that,’ 
and he took me to the theater that night, 
and after the performance I met Patti in 
the dressing room, and real glad she was 
to see me. There are many others whom 
I have met and whom I have called friend. 
There are Moscheles, David, Rubinstein, 
Bulow, Max Bruch, Saint-Saéns, Costa, 
Joachim, Reinecke and many, many others. 
Most of these I met in Germany. 

“I remember when Biilow was in Bos- 
ton. We walked in the Common. All at 
once he stopped, and, stepping square in 
front of me, in his impetuous way, said: 
‘Do you know who the greatest musician 
of the day is?’ In his opinion, Saint- 
Saéns was, because he had read the score 
of Wagner’s ‘Siegfried’ at first sight, 
though it was written for the various in- 
struments.” 

Mr. Zerrahn sometime talked of Boston, 
the Italian Opera Company he had heard 
in the old Howard Athenzum in 1849, and 
the Harvard Musical Society, which he 
had conducted for sixteen years, and which 
was succeeded by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, 

He told of coming to America some 
sixty years ago as a political fugitive in 
search of justice and liberty. It was an 
eventful year—1848—and Mr. Zerrahn 
used to show signs of suppressed excite- 
ment when he related his experiences of 
one night in Berlin, not in his accustomed 
seat in the theater, but building barricades 
as an enthusiastic youth of twenty-two 
years, filled with a burning desire for lib- 
erty. 

Then followed the flight to Mecklenburg, 
and learning that the police still threat- 
ened him, he, with others who had formea 
the Germania Musical Society, journeyed 
to London and thence to New York. 

“The Philharmonic Society,” said Mr. 
Zerrahn, on one occasion, “was then prac- 
tically the only orchestra of any account in 
New York. Music in America was in its 
infancy. In Boston there was the Handel 
and Haydn Society, but while there was 
an orchestra, it did not amount to much. I 
have forgotten its name. With the Ger- 
mania Musical Society I had been to 
Canada and in many places in the United 
States. Ole Bull was with us, and though 
then a man about fifty years old, he had 
wonderful success. He was a great man 
and a great artist. I was solo flute player 
and first flute in the orchestra. Audiences 
then were small and American players 
scarce. Years have done wonders, and 
the growth of music in America has been 
fully as rapid as could be expected.” 
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WELL-TRAINED KAR PITTSBURG WONDER-CHILD OF PIANO TO STUDY ABROAD SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
VOICE'S BEST GUIDE IN WAGNER CONCERT 


This Is the Opinion of David C. Director Hadley and His Men Give 


Taylors, Whose Book on Vocal Impressive Rendering of 
Art Has Been Widely Read Strong Program 


Now that the discussion of methods of 
singing is rife—although it is hard to say 




















SEATTLE, Dec. 24.—For its fourth popular 
concert Sunday the Seattle Symphony Or 
at what period it is not—it is interesting chestra gave an afternoon of Wagner. The 
to hear from anyone who has ideas on the program was varied and well selected, and 


subject, and some claim to authority. Director Hadley and his men presented it 


leachers of singing do not often put them with dramatic and colorful effect his 


selves in print, at least in book form was the program: 








[here is an exception to this in the case “Rienzi,” Overture; “Die Gétterdammerung,” 
of David C. Taylor, whose work on “The “Rhine | Maidens’ Song;” “Die Gotterdammer 
. on a J 4 ung,’’ Funeral March—Siegfried’s Death; ‘‘Lohen 
Psychology of Singing appeared some grin,” “Prelude;” “Die Meistersinger,” ‘Prize 

Song” (‘Love Confessed"’), violin solo, Max Don 


months ago, and who has received consider- Hattie Glomb, Pittsburg’s Eleven-year-Old Pianist, for Whom a Great Career Is nett “Tannbkuser.” Overture. 
able credit for his ideas. Predicted 

A representative of MusicaL AMERICA 
called at Mr. Taylor’s studio on Fifth ave- 
nue and asked the author-teacher if he eleven-year-old daughter of Professor J. C. 
would not give a condensed statement of Glomb 


In all these numbers the orchestra re 
PittspurG, Jan. 3.—Musical experts pre- her progress so rapid that she has out sponded to its conductor’s admirable read 
stripped his teachings. Her love of the ings in a manner worthy of any orchestra 
piano is so great that it is difficult to keep anywhere. The audience was large and its 
F A <3 her away from the instrument even after pleasure in the renditions unbounded. It 
his principles. — who sees director of the German she has completed the five hours’ daily mattered not whether the music was 
oe. stg ae no a Singing Societies in this city. A number practice, which she has maintained since stately solemn, tragic, voluptuous or tri 
he voice,” said Mr. Taylor, “needs no 6 them were invited to hear her play the she was six years old. By the time she umphant, the orchestra played it with equal 


dict a great career for Hattie Glomb, the 


guidance other than that of a well-trained piano recently and expressed astonishment was ten she had finished the entire thirty intelligence and art. In the interpretation 
musical ear, and the attempt to control at her skill. She will soon be sent abroad numbers of Bach’s two and three-part in given “Siegfried’s Death” it reached heroic 
the operation of the vocal organs by the to study under European teachers. ventions, together with Mendelssohn’s heights, and its rendering of such diverse 
direct influence of the will results only in It is to her father that the child owes Songs Without Words and his famous _ selections as the “Lohengrin” Prelude and 
an interfering stiffness upon the muscles most of her musical knowledge, though her G Minor Concerto, and she had developed the “ sattle Hymn” from “Rienzi”; the 
of the entire mechanism. This doctrine grasp upon the art has been so keen and_ a technic that was very nearly flawless. “Love Confessed” and the “Rhinedaughter’s 
has been accepted in theory by the most , Song” revealed marked sympathy in repro 





influential writers on musical topics, but ducing the contrasted moods of the com 


teachers are, as a rule, unable to see how the generally accepted belief that the voice teacher, on his side, must have an ear deli- poser, 
the idea can be practically applied in giv must be handled in some special way. It cate enough to hear the slightest fault of Max Donner, concert master and soloist 
ing lessons. is not necessary for you to know how you intonation and to detect every indication of in the “Die Meistersinger’” number, played 
“The only working rule needed,” said produce your tones. If you do nothing to throat tension or muscular stiffening.” with breadth and dignity, and his intonation 
Mr. Taylor, “is, avoid those pri actices which interfere, the vocal organs will take care of Mr. Taylor is not a bit afraid to let his and phrasing were impressively good. He 
cause throat stiffness, and sing in a way’ themselves and produce exactly the kind ideas be known, for he believes them to proved himself the possessor also of un 
that prevents undue muscle tension !” of tone your ear demands.” be founded upon the truths known to the usual temperamental qualities 
“What practices induce throat stiffness?” Mr. Taylor told the conditions under great singers of all times. Each succeeding concert by the Seattle 
Mr. Taylor was asked. which the voice will steadily improve by es sisiainecian Symphony increases admiration of the qual 
“Anything sung mechanically or unmu singing half an hour every day, and the Aborns to Extend Operatic Interests ities of Director Hadley and deepens the 


confidence that the orchestra is destined 
To satisfy the growing demand for grand to become a permanent institution in the 
opera in English at popular prices, Milton — gjty. 


sically will, in the course of time, lead to pupil reach the point where songs and 
muscular tension. So does the widespread’ arias can be mastered. 


custom of trying to open the throat or to “This may be accomplished,” said Mr. ; H 
bring the tone forward in the mouth. Try- Taylor, “provided several conditions are ob- 9" argent Aborn hay . og sage 000 nl 
ing to feel the upper notes in the head served. Suppose that you are a pupil. ‘°™! their companies, tour or number, for Volpe Concert Next Sunday 
leads usually to an objectionable nasal qual- _‘ First, you must never think of your vocal extended engagements in Boston, Brooklyn, sabia as) ean 
ity, while the attempt consciously to con- cords, palate, tongue, breath or throat. Newark, Philadelphia, saltimore, Buffalo, y J ear au jm sare "pt of t ie 
trol the breath renders a natural use of the Second, your teacher must keep constantly Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Louis and Chicago. nts. a. doy ‘. , 2 . ha hat * i n 
voice impossible. As every form of wrong before your mind the idea of a pure and lhe Messrs. Aborn will add Madam But January 9 at Carnegit an, WHA Max! 
or undue muscle tension of the vocal or- correct vocal tone. You must learn to hear terfly,” “La Boheme” and “Tosca” to their milian ig soloist. wh the third in 
gans is indicated in the sound of the tones, with the most minute distinctness the ‘Pertorre. - will Nes 7 ig hife —’ ges dine 
there is never any difficulty in knowing peculiar characteristics of the perfect vocal po Erg eee agg As pe a a oy lhe 
whether throat stiffness is being caused. tone. As you gradually acquire this deli- A “Faust” Trilogy a yaad arch 33, the soloist wilh bt 
“To break down a condition of habitual cacy of hearing your tones will improve in A Dutch composer, named Briiggemann, ina Lernet : 
stiffening of the throat muscles is simply equal measure. Third, in every phrase you has written a “Faust trilogy. His three iv. = ” 
a matter of throat relaxing exercises. All sing you must strive for the highest de- operas are entitled “Er, Faust, “Marga- César Franck’s Symphonic Variations 
wrong tension having been removed, a stu- gree of tonal sweetness and melodic beauty. rete” and “Mephistopheles.” The second ot are becoming popular with concert pian 
dent is readily and easily taught to sing Fourth, you must get a fair training in the these is to be produced at the Scala, in _ ists in Europe, if not with the public. Raoul 
correctly.” j : artistic side of music: only a cultured musi- Milan, and is said to resemble in plot Gou Pugno has now added the work to his ex 
“It is necessary first of all to abandon cian can be a really great singer. The nod’s popular work. tensive repertoire. 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 





Treatises on harmony are not notable for 
their scarcity, and those desirous of using 
such volumes should have no difficulty in 
finding what suits their various tastes. One 
of the latest additions to the literature of 
the science of music is J. B. H. van der 
Velpen’s “Harmony and Thoroughbass.”’* 
The author graduated from the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music in Brussels with highest 
honors as far back as 1854. After fifty-four 
vears of experience as a teacher, he now 
feels duly qualified to put forward a volume 
of this kind. He indulges in little prepara- 
tory discussion, but plunges at once into 
the midst of his subject. The book is lit- 
erally crowded with practical exercises of 
all kinds, and the latter chapters consider 
matters which may more properly be said 
to belong to the domain of counterpoint. 
Efficiency in the practice of thoroughbass 
is one of the chief objects, and there is 
page after page of figured basses for the 
practice of the students. The second volume 
of the work is a teacher’s supplement. 


*Harmony and Thoroughbass.—-By J. B. H. van 
der Velpen, in 2 volumes. Cloth, 160 pages. Clay- 
ton F. Summy Co., Chicago, Il. 


None of those interested in the various 
tunes which serve as national melodies for 
the United States can afford to omit read- 


Sonneck’s report on the his- 
tory of such songs as the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” “Hail, Columbia,” “America,” and 
“Yankee Doodle.”* The book was com- 
piled by Mr. Sonneck in obedience to an 
order received in 1907 from the Librarian 
of Congress, “to bring together the various 
versions both of the text and of music, with 
notes as to their historical evolution.” This 
statement describes the nature of the vol- 
ume. The author has left no stone un- 
turned to provide his readers with exact in- 
formation, and for this reason was obliged 
to consult and critically to sift the veracity 
of a vast number of sources. In the case 
of each song he gives a complete history of 
the circumstances surrounding its composi 
tion, or adaptation, and quotes in the case 
of such creations as “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” and “America” the words of the 
original texts, such as “To Anacreon in 
Heaven.” The closing pages of the book 
are profusely illustrated with facsimiles of 
the music of various popular songs and 
marches of the early part of the last cen- 
tury. 


*Report on the “Star 
Columbia,” “America,” “Y: 


ing Oscar G. 


= “heen 


Spangled Banne r, 
Com 


inkee Doodle. 


piled by Oscar George Theodore Sonneck, Chief 
of the division of music, Library of Congress. 
Cloth, 255 pages. Government Printing Office, 


Washington. 





MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM 


Local Study Club Considers “The Cor- 
relation of Music and Poetry” 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 1.—One of the 
most artistic performances ever given in 
Birmingham was the open meeting of the 
Music Study Club at the Country Club, 
with Edith Bowron as hostess. The entire 
program was in the hands of Mrs. T. H. 
Aldrich, Jr., and Mrs. Becher, and the sub- 
ject “The Correlation of Music and 
Poetry.” The Country Club inaugurated 
the custom on Sunday last of giving Sun- 
day afternoon concerts. The first one was 
well patronized, and the members look for- 
ward with pleasure to a repetition. Web- 
er’s Konzertstiick, op. 70, for piano and 
string orchestra, with Mrs. Aldrich at the 
piano, was especially pleasing, and as an 
encore Mrs. Aldrich played the Paderewski 
Minuet. Mrs. Aldrich leaves the first of 
the year to fill some professional engage- 
ments in Chicago also for a short period 
of study with a former teacher. A. H. C. 





Mr. Krehbiel and the President 


Henry Edward Krehbiel and the Presi- 
dent of the United States are Cincinnatians 
and old friends. Both are—well, men of 
imposing appearance, swelling with gravity. 

A short time ago they met. 


“Well, Krehbiel,” said Mr. Taft, “they 
say we are very like each other, but there 
are things in which we are unlike. You 


know all about music. I know nothing. 
Yet there are subjects about which I know 
something and you nothing. In point of 
size they do say we are alike.” 

Here Dean Krehbiel demurred with some 
petulence. 

“No, sir, I do not resemble a triangle 
standing on its apex—as yet.” 

He who was once called Secretary of 
Peace—to his eternal honor—received the 
barbed arrow with characteristic good 
humor. 

sut, Krehbiel,” 
says that of the two I am 
handsomer.” 

Honors were now even, and, arm in arm, 
the two Dreadnaughts passed in to dinner. 


-New York Telegraph. 


wife 
the 


he rejoined, “my 
decidedly 





New Appointment for Mrs. Harold 


Baird, Organist 


Mrs. Harold Baird, a pupil of William 
C. Carl and graduate of the Guilmant Or- 
gan School, has been appointed organist 
and director of music in the new Second 
Reformed Church, Jersey City. The church 
was dedicated a few days ago, and cost 
$71,000. Clarence Arthur Tufts, another 
Carl pupil, succeeds Mrs. Baird as organist 
of the Metropolitan Temple, New York 
City. Mr. Carl has returned from his holi- 
day trip, and announces the engagement of 
Thomas Whitney Surette for a series of 
lectures on “Form in Music,” to be given 
before the students of the Guilmant Organ 
School beginning January 19, on Mr. Su- 


rette’s arrival from England. 


CHILSON-OHRMAN == 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 1 EAST 42d ST., NEW YORK 


MME. CARRENO ENTERTAINED 


Celebrated Pianist Guest of American 
Institute of Applied Music 


On Wednesday of last week a reception 
to Teresa Carrefio was held at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Applied Music, No. 212 
West Fifty-ninth street, which was attended 
by a throng of people that taxed the capac 
ity of the large music rooms. The great 
pianist has a characteristically gracious and 
cordial greeting for every one, and the af 
fair proved to be one of the most enjoyable 
and noteworthy ever arranged by Kate 
Chittenden and her associates in the fac- 
culty. 

The musical program that had been ar- 
ranged was received with emphatic mani- 
festations of pleasure. McCall Lanham’s 
fine baritone was heard to excellent advan- 
tage in Schneider’s “Unmindful of the 
Roses,” Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song” and 
Woodman’s “In Arcady”’; Marian Van 
Duyn, the well-known contralto, displayed 
rare appreciation of both text and music of 


Strauss’s “Allerseelen” and Hugo Wolf’s 
“Er ist’s,” and Mrs. Avis Day Lippincott’s 
admirable singing of Huhn’s “Love’s Phi- 


Folk Song,” and 
likewise 
William 


most 


Foote’s s “Irish 

‘Nymphs and Fauns’ 
applause. 
more a 


losophy,’ 
Semberg’s * 
evoked enthusiastic 
Fairchild Sherman was once 
capable accompanist. 


Tina Lerner with St. 


In addition to playing with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra on January 7 and 8, 
Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, has been 
engaged to appear with the same organiza- 
tion at the Beethoven concert on January 
5. Miss Lerner has won a great many 
new friends this season in her various trips 
around the country under Loudon Charl- 
ton’s management. She has appeared with 
some of the most important organizations 
of the East and Middle West, and she will 
next be heard in several cities of the South. 
Returning, Miss Lerner will be heard in 
Oxford, O., and in Schenectady, N. Y., 
giving recitals in both of those cities. This 
season will probably be the young artist's 
last in America for several years, as she 
will sail late in the Spring for Europe for 
a protracted stay. 


Louis Orchestra 





Peabody Recitals Transposed 


Jan. 3.—Ernest Hutcheson, 
whose Peabody Conservatory piano recital 
was announced for January 7, has ex 
changed dates with Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, and 
Paul Wells, pianist, who were announced 
for January 28, and who will therefore ap 
pear Friday afternoon. Mr. Wirtz is in- 
structor of violoncello at the Peabody and 
a most artistic performer. Mr. Wells is a 
graduate of the conservatory and a re- 
markably gifted young pianist. He has 
made numerous successful concert appear- 


BALTIMORE, 


ances in Baltimore and other cities since 
his graduation. Ws ye Me 
George Fergusson, the Berlin baritone 


giving a series of 


cities 


and singing teacher, is 
recitals in the larger German 
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ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN REDIVIVUS 


Pianist Who Appeared in This Country Four Years Ago ‘‘ Comes to 
Life’? Again in Vienna—Henry Marteau in Recital 


VIENNA, Dec. 19.—Arthur Rubinstein 


appeared once again, after the several years 
American 
at the 
Sunday 


of obscurity which followed his 
tournée, in a concert with orchestra 
Musikverein’s Hall last 


Beethoven G Major, 


Grosser 


evening, playing the 


Major Prelude 
number 


Marteau gave the Bach E 
for violin alone, ever a welcome 
from his bow. 

Raoul Pugno gave a program of Bach, 
Handel, Rameau, Beethoven, Schumann 
and Chopin on Thursday evening. Pugno 
should certainly be given the prize for be- 
ing the fastest piano-player on the concert 


has been indefinitely postponed on account 
of a sudden illness of the singer. 

Vernon Stiles and Selma Kurz 
in the name of parts Gounod’s 
and Juliette” next Thursday evening, 
23d, at the Royal Court Opera. 

The announcement of the amount of the 
salary (60,000 crowns) which William Mil- 
ler, the American heroic tenor who has been 
engaged for the Royal Court Opera, will 
receive caused quite a stir among the other 
members of the company. Slezak’s salary 
in Vienna was only 10,000 crowns more 
than this figure. Miller begins his regular 
engagement here next season. 


appear 
“Romeo 
the 


WHY WOMEN LIKE CHOPIN 


Toronto Writer Finds Explanation in 
the Composer’s Gentle Disposition 


Woman's love of Chopin’s music to-day, 


writes Dr. J. D. Logan in the Toronto 
Il’orld, is based on a divination of the 
tact that the composer was not a strong, 


robust man mentally, but a delicate creature, 
suffering from psychological anemia, and 
obsessed by erotic dreams which turned out 
to be mere dreams. In _ short, modern 
women divine from his music that Chopin 


the Brahms B Minor and the rea? stage to-day. The manner in which he The first pupils’ concert of the Conser- of the Salon was a clinging tendril. 
G Minor Piano Concertos. Rubinstein said pyched through the Schumann “Faschings- vatory occurred last night, bringing forth So the heart of woman goes out to him 
to me, in the pause between the last two  schwank” gave the impression that he had the students’ orchestra and some promis- and his music. This is indeed only natural. 
numbers, replying to the question of what an important engagement to fill somewhere ing violin and vocal talent. lor lovely woman ‘is either happy as the 
he had been doing with himself in the’ directly after the concert. The Beethoven The fortieth anniversary of the comple- complement of the strong man or equally 
interim, “Oh! I have been dead for a few Moonlight Sonata received a well-rounded tion of the present Royal Court Opera happy as the support of the weak man, 
years!” It must be a fact, then, that a interpretation, and he was as a whole at House was appropriately celebrated last’ in which case he becomes her complement. 
sojourn down among the dead men is an his best during this number and the Chopin Friday by the Architects’ Society of Vi Just as a mother listens sympathetically 
excellent thing for the ripening of the art group, which closed the program. The enna. EDWIN Huaues. and responds tenderly to the pains and 
of young pianists, for Rubinstein has ma-  boarding-school scherzo, in B Minor (a a sorrows of her child, so woman listens in 
tured in a most promising manner during composition which is really worthy of a Additions to Metropolitan Répertoire the same way to the story which Chopin 
his two or three years of comparative better fate, with its fine working out of The Metropolitan Opera House man- refates to her of his unhappy life. The 
seclusion from the public. He said after- the themes in the latter portion), enjoyed agement has announced “Fra Diavolo,” two are, psychologically taken, completely 
wards that he had played somewhat in a wonderfully fresh and interesting inter- “Falstaff,” Franchetti’s “Germania” and and intimately en rapport. Here, then, is 
Paris and Warsaw during this time. pretation in Pugno’s hands. “L’Attaque du Moulin” among the’ the basal explanation of why modern 
Rubinstein is one of the pianists who Emma Calvé’s concert, which was to operas to be produced within the next women are the devotees par excellence of 
have an inborn technic. This much was have taken place on Wednesday, the 15th, few weeks. Chopin’s salon music. But there are other 


causes for this affection. 


apparent in his American appearances, as 
Chere is nothing that the refined and con- 


was also the poetry in his piano playing. 








The latter has ripened, and technically he ventionalized nature of woman so appre- 
seems more sure than ever. Like all new- ciates as courtesy. If she likes strength 
comers in Vienna, he will have to be heard CAP AND GOWN NOVEL GARB WORN BY JERSEY CHOIR and energy in a man, she is just as much 
several times here before he wins an audi- affected by gentleness or “gentle-manliness.” 








Now, Chopin was a gentleman in feeling, 
and an aristocrat in formal or conventional 
attitudes to women. We find in his salon 
music an exquisiteness of melodic phrasing 
and harmonic figuration. Had he not had 
such a sense for classic contours, for chas- 
tity in the emotional curve of melodic 
Leauty, he would have written either ex- 
travagantly Bohemian music or riotous fan- 
tasies. But his delicate his 


ence that is really musical and that pays 
for its seats. His recital in Boesendorfer 
Hall next Wednesday will show more than 
the concert with orchestra just how much 
he has advanced in his art since the tour 
in America, at which time he was but eight 
een years of age. 

On Monday Henri Marteau played the 
following program with orchestral accom- 


paniment: Dvorak, Concerto, A Muinor; nature, pro- 
Mozart, Adagio from the G Major Con- foundly feminine temperament expressed 
certo; Beethoven, Romanza in G Major; itself in the most technically refined man- 
Schubert, Konzertstiick in D Major; ner, with decorative qualities in his music 
Bruch, Concerto, G Minor. Marteau’s which inevitably appeal to the sensitive 
cameo technic seems to grow more cameo taste of women. As he was courteous to 


them in life, so in his music there appears 
his special quality of artistic courtesy, as 
if he always felt in composing that he was 
in the presence of women and was writing 


like with the years. It is violin-playing 
one hundred per cent. fine. In spite of an 
art like Marteau’s, the Dvorak concerto r¢ 
mained, as usual, a long, forty-minute bore. 














Marteau is a searcher for something a little to satisfy the idiosyncrasy of their sensi- 
out of the ordinary run in violin programs, bilities. 
hence, possibly, its choice. Last season the _ | MAAS a 
‘jenna concert-goe é his very accept , ro a 
cows oor 5 sally vdeo hs os Gemma Bellincioni, Italy s foremost dra- 
lightful performance of the Schumann matic soprano, will make another extended 
. Phy : : : sone tour of the Contine is seas 
“Phantasie,” op. 131, and this year he From Left to Right: Emil Zeh, Helen Baxter Downer, William E. Ashmal, Mrs. ‘?"% 0! Me Continent this season. 
brought the almost forgotten Schubert Theodore G. Staats, Wilfred Edge 
Konzertstiick. The latter is a_ pleasing é/ ) . 
composition in rondo form, a little old- NEWARK, N. * Jan. 3.—A departure in Ing classes ot our colleges. Lhe innovation Th 
fashioned, perhaps, in the persistent repe- the manner of vesting a church choir in this 15_ the work of Mrs. Lheodore G. Staats, e 
tition of the principal theme forte and tutti city, if not in New Jersey, has met with contralto soloist of the church, and the - 
by the orchestra, as if to give the soloist success at the Clinton Avenue Reformed unitorm, though so unusual among church Perteet Piano 
a little chance to gain his breath for the Church, where the choir is equipped with choirs, has proved of distinct advantage. 
next series of roulades. For an encore’ the cap and gown familiar in the graduat Under a poste etree — . ——_ must contain a perfect action. 
organist and choirmaster, a highly etticient r: . “OO rot Raggy Gar” 
TEARSAMERICAN TOUR OF TER Wonks Pameus | mixed choir of nearly torty members has | Without this essential it is im- 
been organized, in addition to the quartet possible to produce that purity 
pictured herewith. Its first service, held and volume of tone which 
onZza ey ular @ bowery was a notable success and was at- charms the cultivated ear. 
tended by a congregation that tested the The true musician demands deli- 


Founded by E. J. De Coppet of New York seating capacity of the auditorium, and 
numbered more than one thousand persons, 


cacy of touch, responsiveness, 


BOOKED SOLID TO MAY ist . : it7 ; , 44 : 
Che rendition of the program and the ap- repetition, in the action of his 
SEASON B ING é . yay" 
“The Fl - Que = mpc es =e svat tn this pearance ot the choir in its new caps and piano. All these qualities are 
‘The Flonzaley Quartet nee “ a: in gowns evoked the most favorable comment t i i 
nost favor: ound in highest development in 
country to-day.”—Philip Hale, in Boston Herald, | jo all present. Since then the choir has & P 


the $trauch Bros. pianoforte actions. 


January 8, 1909. repeated its success on each succeeding 
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phony, Given by 
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OLD MUSIC, BY DOLMETSCH, IN BOSTON 


Last Year’s Program Repeated at Interesting Concert of Antiques 
—Kneisel Quartet Opens Twenty-fifth Season—Sibelius Sym- 
Fiedler’s 


Orchestra, Proves to be a 








Boston, Jan. 2.—The concerts of the week 
have been few, but interesting. On Monday 
night came the first of the season’s series 
of concerts of old music on the instruments 
for which it was written, under the direc- 
tion of Arnold Dolmetsch. The program 
was by general request the duplicate of one 
given just a year ago: A “Lullybye,” for 
soprano voice of the fourteenth century, 


with an accompaniment for viols and organ, 
after the manner of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; a concerto grosso, for two violins, 
viola da gamba and harpsichord; “soli,” 
two more violins, viola, violoncello, violin 
and organ, “ripieni’’; Bach’s Cantata for the 
second day after Christmas, for soprano, 
alto, tenor, bass, two flutes, two obol 
d’amore, two oboi di caccia, two violins, 
viola and basso continuo. 

The soloists, as before, were Mrs. Sund- 
borg-Sundelius, soprano; Mrs. Dorothy 
Miller, contralto; Wilhelm Heinrich, tenor; 
Ralph Osborne, bass. There was a chorus 
which had been increased from forty to 
seventy, and twelve picked singers sang 
the “Angels’ Chorus” in the Bach Cantata, 
one of the most glorious pieces of music in 
existence. The instrumentalists were main- 
ly those who took part last season. Mrs. 
Sundelius sang the wondrously pure and 
sweet old air which comes from the Pro- 
cessional Ritual of the Nuns of the Con- 
vent of St. Mary, Chester, England, with 
the finished vocalism and the refined inter- 
pretation which place her so high among 
local singers. The concerto of Corelli is°a 
delightful work, rich in inspiration, beauti- 
ful with the fine coloring of the old instru- 
ments and concealing under its courteous 
exterior much rare workmanship. 

On the 28th the Kneisel Quartet opened 
its twenty-fifth season at Chickering Hall. 
The program, in the performance of which 
each of these remarkable artists gave of his 
best, consisted of Schubert's posthumous 
quartet, with the “Death and the Maiden” 
variations: two movements from Franck’s 
Quartet in D Major, the Quartet in E Flat, 
op. 127, Beethoven. The audience included 
many of the representative musicians of the 
city, and a number of private individuals 
who have interested themselves in the ca- 
reer of the quariet from the time of the 
first concert, December 28, 1885. Among 
these was Colonel Higginson, who gave 
financial as well as artistic support for 
several seasons at the beginning of the 
existence of this notable organization. The 
program, which made almost every pos- 
sible demand upon the four players, was 
interpreted with exceptional insight and 
fervor—the sensitive, subjective music by 
Franck; the lyric and dramatic work of 
Schubert, and the great quartet of Beetho- 
ven. A wreath hung at the back of the 
stage, and in the course of the concert an- 
other wreath was presented by Carlo 
Buonamici, Felix Winternitz and Eugene 
Gruenberg. 

It remains to relate the great musical ex- 
perience of the week—the enormously pow- 
erful epic, dramatic second symphony of 
Jean Sibelius, played for the second time 
in Boston at the Symphony concerts. When 
this symphony, the first work of Sibelius 
to be heard here, was given under Mr. 
Gericke five years ago, it made no pro- 
nounced impression, for the voice was a 
new one, and the tones were austere. It 
now seems very strange that such an in- 
different attitude could have been. For 
after listening to other works by Sibelius— 
the first symphony, in E minor; the violin 
concerto, played by Maud Powell; the 
tone poems, “Spring” and “Finlandia’’—it 
is now beyond dispute that this second 
symphony is one of the most vital and ele- 
mental productions of modern music. 
Through Sibelius speaks a nation. His 
ideas and the orchestration which is pe- 
culiar to them are of his people and their 
home, the tremendous North. Destiny sits 
heavy over all the land. The might of the 
music is unconquerable, but chained, im 
potent. It broods and it mutters with mag 
nificent, savage protest. From the first note 
to the last there is no escaping the mood. 
The skirling of the wind, the roar of the 
surf, and Finland, looking with stony, hope- 


less eyes down the leaden distances of eter- 
nity. With the final movement comes the 
last splendid, barbaric challenge to man and 
God. From the preceding section the or- 
chestra boils up, and with tremendous vigor 
hurls out a Homeric theme, a theme that is 
like a shout from Walhalla. It is stated in 
sections and armored with invincible rhythm 
as well as the weight of the brass choir. It 
is lordly and magnificently vulgar, barbaric, 
heroic, the defiance of a Berserker. There 
are in this movement long stretching fig- 
ures for the basses, and you can hear the 
waves roll on a desolate shore. Finally 
comes the glorification of the theme that 
resounded when the gods were young and 
giants walked the earth, and this apotheosis 
is superb beyond utterance. 

At this concert Tilly Koenen sang the 
scena and aria of Beethoven, “Ah! Per- 
fidio”; Strauss’s “Hymnus,” Max Fiedler’s 
“Die Musikanten,” Hugo Wolf's “Er Ists.” 
It was Mr. Fiedler’s first appearance on a 
symphony progrant as a composer. His 
song is a fine piece of writing, an admir 
able exposition of the mood of the poem. 
Miss Koenen established herself in the 
ranks of the great interpreters of song 
now before the public, not only by her 
noble and well-developed voice, but by her 
deep sincerity, her exceptional insight, her 
admirable phrasing and her artistic reserve. 

OxLin Downes 


IMMENSE AUDIENCE AT 
“(MESSIAH ” IN MILWAUKEE 


Six Thousand Applaud Splendid Rendi- 
tion of the Handel Oratorio—Ad- 
mirable Singing of the Quartet 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 3.— Probably never in 
the history of Milwatkee has “The Mes 
siah” been listened to by a larger audience 
than that ‘at the recent performance of 
Handel’s great oratorio by the Arion Musi 
cal Club and the Cecilian Musical Society 
in the city’s new Auditorium. A gathering 
of more than six thousand people pro- 
nounced the presentation one of the most 
successful ever known in Milwaukee. 

The concert was the twenty-sixth re 
petition of the oratorio by the same musical 
organizations and was also in the nature of 
a recognition of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Handel. 
Dr. Daniel Protheroe, the great Welsh 
composer and director of Chicago, who still 
retains his connection with the Arion Musi- 
cal Club, was in charge. 

Milwaukeeans believe that they were ex- 
tremely fortunate this year in securing the 
services of an excellent quartet, including 
Lucile Tewksbury, soprano; Christine Mil 
ler, alto; John B. Miller, tenor, and Albert 
Soroff, basso. Miss Tewksbury’s voice and 
conception of the soprano part were even 
better than at her first appearance in “The 
Messiah” at Milwaukee ten years ago. She 
was warmly applauded in the singing of the 
“Rejoice Greatly” aria. Christine Miller’s 
singing in the “He Shall Feed His Flock” 
aria was done with a musical finish and a 
sympathetic manner which won her audi- 
ence at once. Her rendition of the con 
tralto lament, He Was Despised of Men,” 
gained the loudest applause of the evening. 
Mr. Miller, the tenor, gave a masterful 
presentation of his part and his delivery of 
the wrathful aria, “He Shall Break Them” 
was most successful. Mr. Baroff gave a 
virile, highly dramatic and still dignified 
version of the aria, “I Shall Shake the 
Heavens,” and of “Why do the Nations 
Rage so Furiously Together.” 

The great chorus, under Dr. Protheroe, 
sang with more than usual vigor. The ac- 
companiment was furnished by Professor 
Christopher Bach’s Milwaukee orchestra, 
and left nothing to be desired. 





M. N. S. 


Hutcheson at Vassar College 


Vassar College has just engaged Ernest 
Hutcheson, the eminent pianist, for a recital 
on January 7. Mr. Hutcheson’s Baltimore 
appearance at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music has been postponed until January 
28. 
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CHADWICK NOVELTY 
GIVEN BY DAMROSCH 


Carreno Wins a Triumph at New 
York Symphony’s Sunday 
Afternoon Concert 


The seventh Sunday afternoon concert 
of the Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, took place at 
the New Theater on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 2. The program, which brought for- 
ward for the first time in New York Chad- 
wick’s Sinfonietta in D Major, was as fol- 
lows : 





Sinfonietta in D Major; a. 
Canzonetta; allegretto, c. Scher- 
leggicro, d. kinale; assai 
Concerto in A 
Carreno; 
instru 
(Sym- 


Part I. Chadwick, 


Risolutamente, b. 
zino; vivacissimo e 
animato: Part’ Ii. 3. Greig, 
Minor, for Piano with Orchestra, Mme. 
4. Richard Strauss, Seren: ide for wind 
ments; 4. Richard Strauss, “Don Juan” 
phonic Poem). 


Mme. Carrefio’s appearance was a scene 
of triumph, both betore and after her per- 
formance of the Grieg concerto, always a 
great favorite on concert programs. Her 
record is of such a nature as to make it un- 
necessary to wait to hear her before ven- 
turing applause. It is always interesting, 
and sometimes exciting, to listen to new 
artists, and to become acquainted with new 
pe. sonalities. But what a substantial en- 
joyment it is to hear a great work played 
by a great and mature artist, one whom we 
are absolutely certain will satisfy us at 
every point! 

it was as such an artist that Mme. Car- 
reuo came betore the audience on Sunday, 
and she left no expectation unfulfilled. In 
poise, power, Clarity, beauty of tone, and a 
sense Ot proportion and perspective, Mme. 
Carreno ranks with the greatest artists— 
anc in other qualities as well. 

ithe inmost sense of Grieg’s great work 
spoke convincingly through her perfect art. 
(srieg never rose to a greater height than 
iu the wondertul adagio movement of this 
work, and it would be dithcult to conceive 
a more sympathetic and understanding per- 
tormance than that which the great Ven 
ezuelan pianist gave it. Lhe dignity of her 
presence acted tke a spell upon the audi 
ence—a spell which held it from first to last, 
and was broken only by the storms of ap- 
plause which greeted her at the close. She 
responded to seven or eight recalls. 

Chadwick's Sinfonietta proved to be a 
work of much life and spirit, of undoubted- 
ed musical beauty and of conciseness and 
clarity of form. Ihe first movement has a 
very engaging first theme, sparkling and 
snappy, and a second theme, a cantalina, 
with much warmth and uplift in it. The 
canzonetta opens with a theme of pensive 
character, which is afterward made bril- 
liant by a brassy rendering in the major. 
The scherzino has the true scherzo quality, 
delicate and effervescent, with a charming 
alternate section of a quieter nature. [his 
movement revealed some miteresting and 
original contrapunt: il work between various 
of the wood-wind instruments. The finale 
makes a fitting and spirited close to the 
Sinfonietta. 


The work as a whole shows the genial 


good will and physical dash which animates 
much of Chadwick’s work. The orches 
tration is excellent and clear, and it is in 
teresting to note what an unusually large 
portion of the instrumentation the com- 
poser entrusts to the wood-wind. He is 
apparently aiming at no profound message, 
but simply to create a delightful and genial 
work. There is no doubt of his success. 
The work was much enjoyed and well ap- 
plauded. 

The Strauss Serenade, for wind instru- 
ments seems not to have a very great rai- 
son d’étre. It is a work despairingly con- 
ventional in melodic and harmonic treat- 
ment, Lut is, as might be expected, well 
scored for the instruments. It gave the 
wind players of the orchestra an excellent 
chance to show what they could do, but the 
work was chiefly interesting as presenting 
the musical tone color of the wind without 
the strings. 

Mr. Damrosch’s reading of the “Don 
Juan” seemed to begin without enough 
spirit, but before many bars the conductor 
warmed up and rose to emotional heights in 
the climaxes. The moment of catastrophe 
in this work, which is one of Strauss’s best 
strokes in the interpretation of an idea in 
sound, was expressively given and was 


thoroughly convincing. The audience, 
which was large, applauded warmly at the 
close. . A. F. 





TETRAZZINI IN MONTREAL 


Her Engagement Likely to Establish 
Record for High Prices of Seats 


MontTREAL, Jan. 3.—Tetrazzini has been 
booked for Montreal for February 7. Mr. 
Veitch is the lucky impresario to get the 
booking, for which half a dozen Mon 
trealers have been striving for months, and 
the other concert-givers are aghast at the 
prospect of some $7,000 being taken from 
the city in the middle of a season already 
rather overfilled with costly bookings. 
Chere are, however, not quite so many as 
were threatened. Gertrude Peppercorn has 
been withdrawn, and other cancellations 
are possible. Hambourg failed to get a 
booking here. 

If the Tetrazzini concert is given at His 
Majesty’s Theater, as seems likely, Mr. 
Veitch will establish a new high record for 
prices in Canada by charging $7 a seat for 
the boxes. Since the Cobalt millionaires 
began spending their money, the limit of 
what can be obtained from the public for 
a concert seat has been considerably raised, 
and the presence of the Governor General 
will help to reconcile Montreal plutocrats 
to the new scale, K. 


To Introduce New Violin Composition 


While on his extended concert tours Otto 
Meyer, violinist, is continuously on the out 
look for novelties for his programs. He 
devotes much time to looking over manu 
scripts submitted to him, but never con 
sents to play a composition simply because 
it is new. It has to possess intrinsic merit. 
In his concert January 18 at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., he will play a composition entitled 
“Solitude,” by Frederick Rogers, an Ameri- 
can composer. The composition is said to 
be of strikingly original character, and Mr. 
Meyer expects to play it in many of his 
concerts this year. Mr. Rogers has dedi 
cated it to Mr. Meyer. 


A GREAT YEAR FOR 
BERLIN AMERICANS 


Qur Singers and Instrumentalists 
Have Had Unusual Success 
This Season 


Bertin, Dec. 24.—The concerts are off 


until after the holidays. The Autumn sea- 


son has witnessed a goodly number of 


\merican successes in and about Berlin. 
Among the violinists 


Weisbach, 


public and the 


who have played 


are Harry who was decidedly 
critics 
at the Singaka- 


successful with the 


when he gave his concert 


work gives 
Herbert 
who is making a fine name for him 


demie; Jacques Kasner, whose 


promise of a really fine artist 


Dittler, 














HELENA LEWYN 


American Pianist, Who Made a Success- 
ful Appearance with Orchestra in 
Leipsic Recently 


Nicoline Zedeler, 


pearances here this season have 


self, and whose two ap 
given her 
a great deal of prominence 

\mong the pianists the names coming 
most quickly to mind are David Sapirstein, 
whose four big sonatas on one program 
were something of an innovation; Wynni 
Pyle, whose two successful appearances 
with orchestra have made her name well 
kuown; Helena Lewyn, whose recital at 
Beethoven Saal and her recent very suc 
cessful appearance at Leipsic with the Win 





before an audience of 
3,000 people, won her some very excellent 
press notices; Cornelia Rider-Passart, 
whose name is so well known in Germany 
and American that comment is unnecessary ; 
Augusta Cottlow, who, after several years 
of most successful tours at home, returned 
to Germany, where she renewed her former 
triumphs; Marie Sloss, who recently won a 
brilliant triumph at Dresden, where she 
played with the orchestra under the direc- 
ticu of Willy Olsen; Elsa Breidt, whose 
recent début with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra won her an enviable position 
among women pianists; L. T. Grinberg, 
who recently made a successful début with 
the Bluthner Orchestra, under the direction 
of Busoni; the phenomenal young pianist, 
Olga Steeb, whose recent Berlin début was 
but little short of a sensation, and Louise 
Love, who has twice played here this sea 
Son. 

Among the singers who have given very 
successful concerts here are Minnie Fish- 


terstein Orchestra, 


Griffin, whose excellent work won her 
many fiew friends; Louise MacKay, who 
received some excellent press notices; 
George A. Walter, whose many appear 


ances as a Bach singer have given him an 
enviable position in this country,. is also a 
very successful concert giver, and more 
than “made good” as a Schubert singer in 
his recital at Bechstein Saal, and Arthur 
van Eweyk, who occupies a very distin- 
guished position as a /ieder singer. 

At the opera, as is well known, many 
Americans are holding important positions. 

Among the composers whose work is at 
tracting most tavorable comment may be 
mentioned the names of such men as Ar- 
thur Bird, whose long residence in Europe 
has given him an excellent opportunity to 
make his name well known; Edgar Still 
man-Kelley, a composer of excellent abil 
ity, from whom we may expect some im 
portant works even greater than those he 
has already given us, and Arthur Neyin, 
whose forthcoming opera,” Poia,” is await 
ed with the keenest interest. 

Marie Sloss, a young woman from Lin 
coln, Neb., whose whole musical education 
has been received at the hands of one man 

Vernon Spencer—is to make her Berlin 
debut with the Bluthner Orchestra, Janu- 
ary 9. On several occasions I have heard 
Miss Sloss play, and have been impressed 
by her really excellent technic, fine mem- 
ory, and bold, broad style. Throughout her 
work she shows excellent schooling, and 
also that she has mental gifts that are not 
at all common, 

Carl Bernhard Philipsen, the well-known 
Danish pianist, has returned to his home in 
Copenhagen, where he will spend the holi- 
days, and, incidentally, play at a couple of 
musicals. 

\ young American pianist, Enid Brandt, 
of San francisco, is to give a recital in 
Berlin January 3. | hear some very inter- 
esting things regarding her unusual talent. 

Cuarves H. Keerer. 


Milwaukee to Hear Arriola 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 3.—The third concert 
in .rs. Clara Bowen-Shepard’s Sunday af- 
ternoon series will be given at the Pabst 
| heater on January 9, when Pepito Arriola, 
the little Spanish pianist, will appear. Ger- 


trude Lucky, dramatic soprano, formerly 
of the Royal Opera, Berlin, and Gerald 
Kunz, Milwaukee's violin prodigy, will be 


heard at the same concert, 
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OPERA’S GROWTH HERE LOOKED UPON 
AS A PERIL IN EUROPE, SAYS DIPPEL 





Metropolitan Manager, in aleben Read Before the Century Theater 
Club, Describes Grand Opera Conditions in America and David 
Bispham Discusses the Future of Opera in English 


Conditions of grand opera in America 
as seen by Andreas Dippel, and prospects 
of opera in English as they appear to 
David Bispham were two matters that called 
forth some interesting ideas from these two 


gentlemen at the December meeting of the 
Century Theater Club, in the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Wednesday afternoon of 
last week. Mr. Dippel was unfortunately 
unable to be present in person, but sent 
his version of the matter in typewritten 
form instead. Mr. Bispham not only spoke 
at length, but illustrated his argument with 
a number of songs besides. 

“Time was when the highest ambitions 
of the directors of opera were to secure au- 
diences by names and fine voices, paying 
scant attention to the répertoire or stage 
setting,” said Mr. Dippel. “There was a 
curious disregard as to which opera was 
produced as well as to the way in which 
it was produced, for the magic of the words 
‘all star cast’ crowded the house to the 
doors. Several years later Mr. Grau began 
to make it a point of producing operas in 
the language in which they were written, 
an innovation which proved to be of tre- 
mendous importance and which to this day 
remains vital to the artistic finish of opera 
performances. Since that time and 
particularly during the past ten years, the 
importance of the musician who conducts 
the opera has been steadily growing . ; 
That one institution should have at its 
command three conductors of the eminence 
of Mr. Toscanini, Mr. Mahler, and Mr. 
Hertz, three other noted musicians who 
have led orchestras at famous European 
theaters, besides a half a dozen assistant 
conductors, is a fact both extraordinary 
and unique. For not a single imperial or 
royal opera house abroad can boast of such 
a staff. 

Regarding the late Mr. Conried’s general 
raising of the artistic standard of the Met- 
ropolitan, Mr. Dippel had also some in- 
teresting remarks to make, and regarding 
its condition at present he said in part: 
“The management of the Metropolitan 
Opera House has secured the co-operation 
of the most noted scenic artists all over 
the world. The greater part of the scenery 
is painted in Paris, Milan and Vienna, 
drawn from sketches especially designed 
by famous artists. They also make the 
sketches for the costumes which are car- 
ried out in detail by equally noted costum- 
ers. Lately a considerable part of the stage 
properties is being made in this country 
with marked success, and there is every 
promise of this growing industry rivaling 
and surpassing the foreign production. 

“Our grand opera to-day can boast of 
the best singers, the best conductors and 
stage properties in the world. The Metro- 
politan has added to the limited répertoire 
of old days to such an extent that it has 
now at its disposal abeut 100 operas from 
which to select its répertoire each season. 
It is thus obvious that this painstaking, 
lavish care of every component part of all 
branches comprised by the word ‘opera’ in 
its highest sense. 

“It goes without saying that such high 
aim can only be affected if the most enthu- 
siastic artistic work is supported by a very 
considerable financial backing. This rare 
condition of high endeavor combined with 
power to carry out fortunately exists in 
New York. It seems fairly certain that 
the future development of opera in Amer 
ica will continue to move on similar lines. 
Local organizations will be established in 
other cities. They will probably keep in 
friendly relations with a constant inter- 
change of their respective artists. In this 
America will not lack the 


way opera in 

‘stars’ who may travel through the country 
received as cherished guests wherever they 
go, nor the excellence of all the details 
which have been secured as the result of 
many years of hard work in New York, 
which simply need to be copied by the 
younger institutions. All of this will, of 
course, call for the raising of extraordi- 
narily large funds, and will always require 


a great spirit of sacrifice on the part of 
those wishing to further the development of 
opera in America. The musical world 
abroad looks upon this growth of opera 
here in America as one of the gravest perils 
of what they call the ‘American danger.’” 
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Regarding the production of American 
operas, Mr. UVippel had little more to say 
than to express the hope that such a condi- 
tion of amairs might soon come to pass, 


and that the Metropolitan might be the 
first to produce such a work. 
Mr. Bispham expressed himself as “anx- 


ious to begin where Mr. Dippel had lett 
off.” He, too, spoke at length about the 
tendency prevalent in England and Amer- 
ica up to a tew years ago of producing 
operas in ltaltan, regardiess of whether 
their composers were German or French. 
He observed that though in Italy, France 
or Germany works are invariably sung in 
the vernacular, English audiences had for 
two centuries or more been allowing the 
meaning of the text to escape them simply 
by tolerating the use of foreign languages, 
and of even enduring on certain occasions 
polyglot performances that were merely a 
“harmonious [ower of Babel reduced to 
the level of the stage.” 

“Why should we not demand to hear 
them in our own tongue” he said, when 
speaking of Wagner’s operas and telling of 
how Wagner himself had composed the 
revised version of‘ Tannhauser” toa French 
text for the Parisians, and how he had de- 
sired to have his music dramas translated 
into English for the benefit of English- 
speaking audiences. In England at present 
there is a well defined movement for such 
conditions. 

Regarding the unwillingness of a number 
of American prima donnas to sing in their 
own language, Mr. Bispham related an 
amusing anecdote. Having asked one 
singer why, when she appeared in Germany, 
she was always willing to use. the German 
language for even Italian and French 
works she replied that the Emperor de- 
manded that in Germany everything be in 
German.” “Let the Emperor demand, then, 
that in America everything be in English,’ 
Mr. Bispham had answered her. 

“I wish | could say,” remarked the bari- 
tone, in speaking of the possibility of an 
opera by an American composer, “that Con- 
verse’s ‘Pipe of Desire’ would lead to any- 
thing. Unfortunately, | must tell you that 
if it is given it will be swamped as surely 
as you are all sitting here. It is a light and 
delicate work, and will no more stand a 
chance of success beside the other highly 
colored works that are given at the Metro- 
politan than would a charming, though in 
conspicuous ornament be noticed on a lady’s 
hat that was also adorned with large and 
gaudy feathers.” 

Mr. Bispham sang two numbers after his 
speech, an air from Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe,’ 
and as an encore “Quand ero Paggio,” 
from Verdi’s “Falstaff.” As the closing 
number of the entertainment he recited 
“King Robert of Sicily,” with Rossiter G. 
Cole’s musical background. He was over- 
whelmed with applause. The same was 
true of Gwilym Miles, who sang the Pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci” and “Eri Tu,” from 
“Un Ballo,” in splendid style. The other 
soloists were Sandro Scuri, pianist; Beat 
rice Fine, soprano, and Charles Kitchell, 
tenor. 





Edmund Thiele at Plaza Musicale 


A large audience in the Plaza Hotel on 
last Tuesday evening attended another of 
Mrs. R. Rhinelander’s popular musical re- 
ceptions. The violin playing of Edmund 
Thiele was the chief feature of the pro 
gram, his playing of the Vieuxtemps D 
Minor Concerto and the Saint-Saéns Rondo 
Capriccioso being admirably executed. As 
an encore to the Vieuxtemps concerto he 
played the “Meditation” from “Thais,” and, 
owing to the popularity of this number and 
its artistic interpretation by Mr. Thiele, he 
was called upon to repeat it. 

This is one of the numerous solo en 
gagements being filled weekly by this young 
artist, who is one of the familiar figures 
of the first violin section of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, where he has played 


since 1906. Aside from this, he directs and 
manages the Thiele Trio, composed of Will- 
iam Wells, ‘cellist, and Vincent Fanelli, 


harpist, both members of the Damrosch or 
chestra. On the evening of January 26, in 
the grand ballroom of the Astor, he will act 
as concertmaster of the New York Festival 
Orchestra. 
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PROVIDENCE CLUB SINGS 
“DAMNATION OF FAUST ’”’ 


Arion Chorus Gives Excellent Account 
of Itself, with Distinguished 
Soloists Assisting 


ProvipENCE, Jan. 3.—The Arion Club held 
the first concert of its thirtieth season at 
Infantry Hall on Tuesday evening to a 
smaller audience than usual, yet it was a 
most appreciative gathering. The work 
given was Hector Berlioz’s “The Damna- 
tion of Faust” in concert form. This has 
not been given by the club since 1902, and 
much interest was shown in the produc- 
tion. The chorus was well balanced, and 
did excellent work throughout the evening. 
The role of Student Brander was sung by 
Daniel Linn, a Providence basso, and his 
fine voice of wide range has heard to espe- 
cial advantage in the “Song of the Rat.” 
Mr, Linn is a pupil of Dr. Jules Jordan, 
and received most of his musical education 
in Providence. 

Josephine Knight, who sang the music of 
Marguerite, performed most artistically, 
and her beautiful voice and charming per- 
sonality won her a host of admirers. Wil- 
lard Flint, of Boston, always a favorite 
with Arion Club audiences, distinguished 
himself with his admirable conception of 
Mephisto. His large, well-modulated voice 
was well suited to the music of this role, 
and his singing was marked by clearness 
of enunciation. Dan Beddoe, a pronounced 
favorite here, having sung with the club on 
several occasions, was the Faust, and his 
clear tenor was exactly suited to the music 
allotted to him. The work of the orchestra, 
which was composed of players from the 
Boston Symphony, was exceptionally good, 
and Dr. Jules Jordan, as the director, 
earned much of the credit for the excellent 
work of the evening. 

The second concert in the Students’ 
course will take place at Memorial Hall 
Friday evening. The artist engaged is 
Myron W. Whitney, Jr., who will be heard 
in a song recital, and who will be assisted 
by Mrs. Annie Louise David, harpist. 

On Tuesday evening the second Sym- 
phony Concert of the will take 
place at Infantry Hall, and the soloist will 
be Mischa Elman. He will play the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto, and the orchestra will 
play Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” sym- 
phony, Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” overture 
and “Love Death,” from Wagner's “Tris- 
tan and Isolde.” 

The Music School, of which Mrs. Anne 
Gilbreth Cross is director, finished its Fall 
season with recitals by the advanced, inter- 
mediate and juvenile classes. 

Owing to the snow storm which pre 
vailed here on Sunday, all of the Christmas 
music at the churches will be repeated the 
coming Sunday. At the Central Baptist 
Church a special program has heen ar 
ranged by Percy Spring, organist and di 
rector, and at the First Universalist Church 
the choir will render John F. West’s 
Christmas cantata, “The Story of Bethle- 
hem.” The same cantata will also be sung 
by the choir of the Mathewson Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church under the di 
rection of Frank E. Streeter, organist. At 
St. John’s Episcopal Church Charles T 
Mawney’s cantata, “The Manger Throne,” 
will be given with a stringed orchestra un 
der the direction of George F. Wheel 
wright. Clifford Carpenter, director of the 
choir of the Church of Our Saviour (Uni 
versalist) of Pawtucket, has arranged. an 
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PROF. KLEFFEL, OF BERLIN, AND SOME OF HIS PUPILS 











Distinction as composer, conductor and teacher has given threefold eminence 


to Professor Arno Kleffel, of Berlin, 


who is pictured 


herewith as the MusICAL 


AMERICA camera caught him, in company with some of his favored pupils in the 
opera class at the Stern Conservatory in Berlin. 





attractive musical program. Mabelle Louise 
Smith, soprano, and Mrs. Annie Jenckes, 
contralto, will render solos at both ser- 
vices, G. F. H. 


PREMIERE OF “GRISELIDIS” 


Mary Garden Appears This Week in 
Title Réle of Massenet Opera 

Another new Massenet opera is scheduled 
for a first American performance at the 
Manhattan Opera House, making the third 
Massenet premiére of the season there. The 
opera is “Griselidis,” and Oscar Hammer- 
stein announced that it was to be sung 
Friday evening, January 7, with Mary Gar 





den in the title rdle. The complete cast 
follows: Griselidis, Mary Garden; Fiamina, 
Mme. Walter-Villa; Bertrade, Mlle. Du- 


chene; Marquis of Saluces, M. Dufranne; 
Alain, M. Dalmores; The Devil, M. Huber- 
deau; The Prior, M. Villa; Gondebaud, M. 
Scott. 

Two of these singers, MM. Dufranne 
and Huberdeau, appeared in the original 
production of the opera in Paris 1n 1901. 

The action of the opera is based upon 
a medieval legend, and takes place in the 
fourteenth century. A wager is made by 
the Marquis of Saluces with the Devil that 
the latter cannot shake the fidelity of his 
wife while he is away at the wars 

After “Griselidis” Miss Garden was to be 
heard as Juliette in Gounod’s “Romeo et 
Juliette.” M. Dalmorés is the Romeo 


Karl Jorn, Metropolitan Opera House 
tenor, has been invited to sing at four 
musicales to be given by President and Mrs 
Taft at the White House. In order that 
he might accept, Mr. J6rn cabled to Berlin 


asking and obtaining permission to hold 
open his contract there so that he could 
remain in this country until the last of 


March. 


AT THEIR LOWEST EBB 


Musical Affairs in Salt Lake City in 
Discouraging Condition 


No year ever ended in Salt Lake with 
musical affairs at a lower ebb than the 
present one, says the Deseret Evening News 
of that city. Nearly every musical enter 
prise that has been presented within the 
last eighteen months has resulted in a finan 
cial loss, and this includes the Salt Lake 
Opera Company, the Salt Lake Choral So- 
ciety, the Orpheus Club, the Salt Lake 
Symphony Orchestra, and the latest ven- 
ture of all, “The Salt Lakers.” 

Music in Salt Lake seems to have set- 
tled down to the condition that there is a 
burning desire for everything in the artistic 
line, provided only that it is furnished free 
of cost. It is to be noted, however, that 
such of our organizations as the Salt Lake 
Choral Society, the Symphony Orchestra, 
and the Orpheus Club do not propose to 
be downed by the discouraging results of 
the past year, but that they are trimming 
their sails to meet actual conditions, and 
going ahead on safer and more economical 
lines, being determined that the divine 
spark shall not be extinguished altogether 
in Salt Lake. 


Henry Gurney Back Again 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 3.—Hlenry Gurney, 
the singer, who arrived in this city from 
Kurope on the Philadelphia December 18, 
after an absence of five years from the 
United States, has been engaged as princi- 
pal soloist with the Mendelssohn Club of 
Philadelphia. During his absence he sang 
with fine success in opera and oratorio in 
Italy and in concert in England. His new 
address is No. 3919 Terrace street, Wissa- 
hickon 


A GLIMPSE OF REGER 
AS ORCHESTRA LEADER 


A Business-Like, if Not Magnetic, Con- 
ductor—His Quiet but Highly 
Efficient Method 


A few days ago Professor Schillings ar- 
ranged for the much-discussed Max Reger 
to appear at one of the concerts of the 
Stuttgart concert orchestra, in the treble 
capacity of composer, conductor and solo- 
ist, writes Philip Greeley Clapp, in the Bos- 
ton Transcript. After the orchestra had 
duly assembled and tuned its instruments, 
expectant silence held sway. At seven min- 
utes past the hour set for the rehearsal 
(the proper arriving time for a German 
conductor) Reger entered, preceded by 
several ladies, and followed by several men. 
He is a man of ordinary stature, and rather 
less than ordinary good looks. He appears 
older than he really is, not so much in his 
bearing as in his expression of face; and 
[ cannot conceive of one’s suspecting this 
commonplacesseeming man of originating a 
new style of music or anything else. 

On the conductor’s stand all his manner 
changed. You cannot apply to Reger that 
much-loved term, “magnetic,” but you must 
admit that he possesses the quality of let- 
ting everybody know that he “means busi- 
ness.” He raised the baton and suddenly 
assumed a professorial air which he main- 
tained throughout his conducting. I have 
never seen so quiet a conductor; but I 
have seen few more efficient. From the 
moment he began to conduct, the men fol- 
lowed him perfectly, playing much more 
effectively than usual; nobody seemed inat- 
tentive, nobody seemed lazy. Reger used 
his left hand only two or three times dur- 
ing the piece, and then only in the most 
modest way; yet the whole orchestra—not 
a marvelously responsive one—produced 
with equal success enormous climaxes and 
delicate details of shading. As to his beat, 
it was of moderate width and very clear; 
the remarkable thing about it being that 
Reger, instead of beating wider for an in- 
crease of force, merely made a_ sharper 
stroke. In this way he avoided sacrificing 
clearness in the attempt to stir the players; 
for just.as soon as the sharp stroke began 
the men would respond at once, without the 
undue flurry sometimes caused by too 
sweeping a beat. I should like to have 
heard Reger conduct other works than his 
own, for one cannot judge a conductor, 
either pro or con, from his work with his 
own compositions; but if Reger’s conduct- 
ing of other works compares with his con- 
ducting of his own, or with his interpreta- 
tion of Bach later in the evening, he is cer- 
tainly a most notable conductor. 

After the concert I had the pleasure of 
being introduced to Professor Reger. He 
has the reputation of being disagreeable in 
the extreme; but he was certainly most 
agreeable to those whom he met after this 
concert. He is not a talkative man, and 
makes an awkward appearance in a gather 
ing of fashionable people; but I judged 
that, like many self-contained men, he was 
bashful—a trait which often underlies ap- 
parent rudeness, as everybody knows. Upon 
this occasion he seemed to be divided be- 
tween an earnest desire to be pleasant and 
a frantic wish to escape. 


Massenet’s “Grisélidis,” now in prepara- 
tion at the Manhattan, is to be produced at 
he Hague this Winter. 
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CHICAGOANS HONOR JOHN C. SHAFFER 


Founder of Permanent Ovian Veatute Receives Glowing Tributes at 
Large Banquet, Attended by Leading Lights in Music, 
Art, Literature, Business and Politics 


Cuicaco, Jan. 3.—Chicago as a musical 
center was the representation as well as 
the dominant note of the speeches that 
marked the appreciation of John C. Shaf- 
fer at the Auditorium banquet hall last 
Thursday evening for his artistic aggres- 
sion in securing for this city a grand oper- 
atic organization that will fully materialize 
next season. It was a distinctive assem! ly, 
representing music and the allied arts, with 
covers laid for 650, and a distinguished ag- 
gregation of speakers sharing positions of 
honor with the guest of the night. Mr. and 


Mrs. Andreas Dippel, representing not only 
themselves, but .the Metropolitan Opera 
directorate; Governor Charles S. Deneen 


came from the capital of the State to talk 
at this event; Hon. Frank G. Blair, repre- 
senting the educational interests of this 
State, spoke to the effect. Senator 
Albert Beveridge, the young man eloquent, 
came also to speak for his friend as typify- 
spirit ; 


same 


ing the high type citizen in public 
H. C. Chatfield Taylor, the best exemplar 
of the social element; Hamlin Garland, as 
the literary representative; Emil Liebling, 
the musician; Rossiter G. Cole, as the am- 
bassador of the Music Teachers’ National 
and E. S. Conway, rep- 
resentative were all grouped 
at the speakers’ table, to share in responsive 


Association, as the 


business man, 


greeting. 

There were eminent jurists, members of 
the clergy, journalists, sculptors, compos- 
ers, railway magnates and business men, 


touching elbows with the leaders and lovers 
of music in this assembly. The Musical 
\rt Societv came in a body under the lead- 
ership of Frederick A. Stock, the director 
of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra: the 
Indiana Society also honored their fellow 
member. Mr. Shaffer, as an organization: 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld, who first mooted the per 
manent operatic organization for Chicago; 
William J. Davis, who first brought Her 
Majesty’s Grand Opera Company to Chi- 
cago, and was associated with the Ameri- 
can Opera Company; Milward Adams, the 
first manager of Theodore Thomas and 
manager of the Auditorium; Philo A. Otis, 
F. J. Wessels, L, Gaston Gottschalk, John 
T. Hattsteadt. W. S. B. Mathews, Mrs. O. 
L. Fox C. D. Kinsey, W. L. Bush, F. W. 
Neumann, D. A. Clippinger, Adolph Rosen- 
becker, and many others actively associated 
with the musical life of Chicago, were 
modestly associated with this joyfest of 
good fellowship. 

Charles Beach, 
ment committtee, 
the Rev. Dr. Gunsaulis, 
lin Head as the master of ceremonies. The 
first speaker was Governor Deneen, who 
remarked the night as one of the landmarks 
of Chicago’s history. a great achievement 
for those who had been trying to gratify 
the better taste of Chicago in matters mu- 
sical. He held that this city should not be 
known for progress in more material mat- 
ters, but for musical taste. 

Emil Liebling followed in witty and well 
set phrasing, declaring music as a most 
necessary adjunct of happy life. 

“Music is more enduring than poetry,” he 
said, “for a single strain will never die if 
it strikes a responsive chord in the human 
heart. Music is present at every function, 
from the cradle to the grave. No city is a 
metropolis which has not its own opera, 
and I wish, on behalf of Chicago’s musical 
people, to thank Mr. Shaffer.” 

Hamlin Garland, introduced as the farm 
er representative, discussed “The City as a 
Dwelling Place”: E. S. Conway followed, 
with a series of impressive facts and figures 
concerning the remarkable growth of Chi 
cago, with congratulations for grand opera 
and the hopes for a deep waterway to the 
sea. 

Frank G. Blair was delightfully witty in 
his talk on the influences of opera on gen 


chairman of the arrange- 
after the invocation of 
introduced Frank- 
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eral education, and Rossiter G, Cole dis- 
cussed also the situation from the pedagogic 
standpoint. One of the most telling and 
practical talks of the night came from H. 
C. Chatfield Taylor, with a fine assortment 
of wholesome truth concerning the situa- 
tion of Chicago and its imminent needs. 

Andreas Dippel, of the New York Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, brought greet- 
ings from that organization and the promise 
of any aid in its power. He said that it had 
long been his cherished. ambition to see 
grand opera flourishing in the larger Amer- 
ican cities, and promised that all of the 
Metropolitan stars would be seen in Chi- 
cago during the season. 

He was succeeded by Senator Beveridge, 
who paid a high tribute to Mr. Shaffer in 
speaking of the value of public spirit. He 
also eloquently dwelt upon the importance 
of culture in the development of a com- 
munity and nation. 

“Public spirit is the salvation of a nation 
like this,” said Senator Beveridge. “A'mon 
archy might get along without it, but a re- 
public must depend upon the efforts of its 
citizens. When a man of energy and power, 
of discernment and foresight, like Mr. 
Shaffer, does a thing for the higher life 
and good of his fellaw-citizens, he deserves 
the praise of the entire community. 

“We Americans, I sometimes think, have 
not yet learned how to live and what the 
purpose of human existence is. It is some- 
thing that the cities and the civilization of 
Europe can teach us, The purpose of life, 
after all, is the attainment of the highest 
happiness. In this country we are so intent 
upon the means of life that we forget its 
purpose. The purpose of human life in its 
highest analysis is culture. Culture is the 
final purpose of life, because it gives men 
clean and elevated happiness. 

“Mr. Shaffer, by his public spirit, has 
begun a part of the work which goes for 
the making of culture, and therefore for the 
realization of human life for the millions 
of Chicago. It is for the years to develop 
it.” 

In response to loud calls Mr. Shaffer 
bowed his acknowledgments and remarked: 

“T have perhaps been the means of fo 
cusing the thought of the people of Chi- 
cago upon a grand opera company,” said 
Mr. Shaffer, “but you have given me much 
more credit than I deserve. If you want an 
answer as to why grand opera is to be pro- 
vided for this city you must go back to the 
work done by Theodore Thomas, by the 
\pollo Club, by the Musical Art Society 
and other organizations, by the universities 
and musical colleges of Chicago. These 
things have made this a musical center and 
created a demand for grand opera. To their 
seed sowing we are indebted for our pres- 
ent harvest.” 





Music’s Value in Public Schools 


Conn., Jan. 3.—‘Few 
much has been done for the 
community by the introduction of the 
study of music into the public schools,” 
writes Superintendent of Schools Kellv to 
the Meriden Board of Education. “The 
teachers are giving excellent instruction 
under the direction of the supervisor, and 
pupils have a mastery of the notation of 
music which enables them to sing easily anv 
music that is set before them. The tone 
quality of the pupils is good, so that the 
musical effects are enjoyable. In passing 
through the corridors of the grammar 
school recently I heard the well-known 
strains of Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, with- 
out a single discord or error in time. I 
found a group of about thirty-five pupils 
under the direction of their grade teacher, 
singing this famous composition, harmon- 
ized in four parts, and without any 
from the piano. Such results as 
are certainly worth while.” 
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Arthur Hartmann’s recent marriage adds 
another instance to the list of celebrated 
musicians with American wives. Hofmann, 
Gabrilowitsch, Godowsky, Kreisler and 
Petschnikoff all have married American 
girls. 
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“ TOSCANINI, GREATEST MAN IN NEW YORK MUSIC TO-DAY” 


That Is Giuseppe Campanari’s Esti- 
mate of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Conductor—Famous Bari- 
tone, with the Help of His 
Talented Son, Relates Some 
Characteristics of the Director— 
Mr. Campanari’s Views on Teach- 
ing Singing 


I stared in surprise. 


“Mr. Campanari?” I queried. The gen 
tleinan assented. 
Still unconvinced, I questioned further: 


“Giuseppe Campanari, baritone, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company ?” 

“Yes.” 
for the third time, 
to suppress a somewhat surprised look at 
my extreme doubt of his identity. “And,” 
he went on, “will you be kind enough to 
tell me why I do not look like Mr. Cam- 
panari, to you?” 

And I frankly told him. 
Giuseppe Campanari as an opera singer for 
at least fifteen had knowledge 
that for at least five years before he had 
been appearing in this country in opera, 
and so, when the maid ushered me in I had 
expected to see an elderly man, possibly 
with white hair and a venerable look, cer- 
tainly showing some of the marks of a 
profession which, though it may bring fame 
in a wondrously short time, is just as re 
lentless in leaving its physical results on 
its servitors. Instead, | saw a man of 
moderate height and slender frame, wiry 
and in his bodily prime, with black hair 
and moustache, and with an air of youth 
that was most deceiving 

He laughed as | finished. “| 
on the stage more than twenty 
I have a son, now twenty-one, who is ready 
for the operatic stage,” he went on. “I 
have no objection to confessing to my age, 
for I am in better voice than I have ever 
been. I have lived right, | have not dis 
sipated, and so I have preserved my 
strength. I love my home life, and it has 
been a great help to me in my career. One 
needs some balance iflone is 
to be an operatic and, to me, my 
family, my home have goreat 
help.” 

Suddenly 


replied the youngish-looking man 
with politeness trying 


| had known of 


years, and 


have been 
years, and 


sort of a 
singer, 
life, been of 
called: 
help 


opening the door he 
“Christopher, Oh, Christopher, 
me make up a story!” 

And, as a tall young man (who 
fully admitted to me that he was only six 
feet in his shoes as he compared our 
heights) entered, he began to move the 
piano about in order to get the light 
for the camera. 

And out of the constant flow of talk, both 
during and after the posing, I gathered 
many interesting things. Said Mr. Campa 
nari, the elder, as he seated himself: 

“Some of the American teachers are 
good, but in proportion to the number of 
teachers the results produced are too little. 
i would like to some of the most 
pretentious teachers just question: 
‘Where are your professional pupils? Are 
they singing in opera, are they making 
great successes on the concert stage?’ The 
test of a good teacher is in the results 
produced ; ‘the proof of the pudding is In 
the eating.’ 

“Now, 


come 


SOrrowWw 


best 


ask 


one 


here is my son Until a year 
ago he was in business, but now he is a 
singer. In the last year I have given him 
daily lessons, and next season he will sing 
in opera in Italy. I could put him on the 
stage here, but I want him to get his 
routine, his experience abroad. 

“And here is another fault that I have 
to find with the American teachers. Pupils 
come to me to study and tell me that they 
have studied with this or that teacher for 
six, eight, twelve years. It is all foolish- 
ness. If I cannot make a pupil sing well 
in two or three years, I can never make 


him sing!” 





Giuseppe Campanari in 
had his sing for me. 
It was an aria from “Pagliacci,” and he 
sang it not as an amateur with a year's 
lessons, but as a professional. His voice is 
a pure baritone, beattiful in quality, flex- 
ible, and of indescribable charm when used 
mesza voce. But not only did he sing, he 
displayed great dramatic, great histrionic 
ability, and as he finished my applause was 
not perfunctory or polite, it was enthu- 
siastic and sincere. 

“T have a cold,” said Christopher apolo- 
getically, as he finished what he called ‘one 
little verse. “You go out too much in the 
night, Christopher,” retorted his father, 
“and get the cold. You go to the theater 
or the opera and then do not button your 
coat. You must be more careful.’ 

During conversation Toscanini’s name was 
mentioned, when the faces of both father 


And then he 


son 


end son lighted up and the formality of 
an interview .vanished. From the mention 
of the maestro’s name until I left there 
was a stream of encomium, a richness of 
reiniscence that portrayed the man bet 
ter than a biography, and, in the genuine 


for him showed 
had not hoped to 


love and regard bhetrayed 
me the Campanaris as | 
see them 

[he father was all life and motion. Not 
a sentence was uttered that was not ac- 
companied with its appropriate gesture 
which explained it, which gave it point. The 
son sat lazily, interjecting a word here and 
there, correcting, reminding, and occasion 
ally illustrating the actions by 
example 

“Toscanini 


maestro’s 


comes here sometimes, not 
often; do not think that, for he does not 
go any one place often, but occasionally, 
and when he is here I always amuse myself 
by testing him. He has a most marvelous 
memory.” 


“Yes,” exclaimed Christopher, “he knows 
110 operas from memory. Not so he can 
direct them only, but so he can stop the 
orchestra in rehearsal and point out a mis 
take in a certain bar on a certain page 
without reference to the score.” 

“IT tried him,” said the father, “the last 
time he was here with a song by Strauss 
He took it, read it, holding it close to his 
eyes—you know he is very near-sighted 
finished and laid it down. ‘You know it 
now, maestro,’ | exclaimed, and he an 


swered in the affirmative. And he did know 
it, though he had only read it once 
‘Another time I tried him by whistling 
a few me from ‘Lombardi,’ 
the earliest of Verdi's operas. He 
diately went to the piano and, beginning at 
the opening of the containing the 
motive I had whistled, played four or five 
pages preceding and until the close of the 


asures one of 


imme 


scene 


scene He knows these operas SO well 
that he will turn the pages for another 
player without looking. He has memorized 


* candidate, 


His New York Studio 


absolutely everything connected with the 
opera. 

‘Toscanini is also a ‘cellist, and he knows 
practically every composition ever written 
for that instrument. I recall a remarkable 
feat that he once performed in Italy in con- 
nection with his ‘cello. He was about to 
graduate from the conservatory, and, as a 
had to play a composition at 
sight. The composition for this 
was written by one of the professors of 
the conservatory, and was long and bristled 
with all sorts of technical difficulties. How 
ever, Toscanini overcame these with ease, 
and, as he was a marvelous sight-reader, 
had no trouble in passing the test. Some 
years afterward he happened to meet this 
at the home of a friend, and dur 
course of the evening, which was 
music, Toscanini asked him if 
he would give an opinion on a composition 
which he would play. The 
quiescing, Toscanini sat down and played 
from memory the composed for the 
sight-reading test, 

“Rotten!” exclaimed the 
very poor composition,” almost before 
canini had finished playing, 

“You composed it,” retorted the 
laughing 


occasion 


professor 
ing the 
devoted to 
professor ac 


piece 


professor, “a 


los 


player, 


“l never did.” replied the other. “I could 
not write so badly!” 
“And then Toscanini explained what tt 


was, but the professor, still being skeptical, 
the archives of the conservatory were ex 
amined next day and, to the surprise of 
Toscanini 


the composer, it was. found that 
was right and had played the piece note 
for note, though he had only seen it once, 


and that once on the occasion of his exam 
ination in sight-reading.” 


Christopher, who had been pacing the 
room during this story, broke in as his 
father finished: “The maestro has a habit 


of rehearsing these operas to himelf at the 
most inconvenient times and places. He 
will enter his room and lean against the 
piano, the side of the door, OF anything 
convenient, and become absorbed in his 
mental rehearsal of work. And woe 
to the one who disturbs him! You may 
talk to him, you may call him, and he is 
utterly oblivious, but if you are deter- 
mined and finally succeed in awakening 
him, you will find him furiously indignant.” 

“Tl remember a funny happening last 
vear,” said the father. “We were singing 
‘Le Valli,’ and it was an off night for me 
[ do not mean I made an occasional slip, 
[ sang badly all the way through, missing 
doing everything that an opera sing 
an experienced one like my 


some 


cues, 
er, espech ills 


self, ought not to. As I went off the stage 
to prepare for the last act I thought: ‘If 
Toscanini sees me he will kill me! and | 
hurried.to my dressing-room 

“When the time came to go on the stage 


sent out my dresser to see if the 
and he finally came back 
nowhere to be seen. 
Thinking the coast clear, I went on the 
stage, only to discover Toscanini talking 
to a group on the other side of the stage. 


again | 
maestro had gone, 
saying that he was 


Hastily I dodged into the property room 
and hid, thinking that I would stay there 
until he was gone. 

“Suddenly I heard: ‘Campanari! Campa- 


wants to see you? I 
and shame facedly 


nari! Toscanini 
realized that all was over, 
went to the maestro 

“He looked at me a little while 
said: ‘Campanari, if you had made one 
mistake I would have scolded you; but 
when you make so many I know that it 
is not your fault. For God’s now, 
sing the last act right.’ And I did! 

“Toscanini is a man who has a terrible 
faculty of concentration, an attention to 
detail that is terrifying to the singer. He 
is exacting in rehearsal and performance, 
and nothing escapes his eye or ear. You 
know, we Italians come from different prov- 
inces, and have slightly different dialects. 
I am inclined to slight my double conson 
ants. After a performance on which T had 
mentally congratulated myself, he came to 
me and called my attention to the fact that 
I had neglected to be careful of my double 


and then 


sake, 


l’s and advised me to pay more attention 
to them in the future. Imagine a man di- 
recting an orchestra, a big chorus, and 
then noticing the lack of a double 1! 


“Toscanini is a great man: quite the 
greatest man in music in New York to-day. 
\t the Metropolitan he stands alone. Every 
musical matter is decided by him, and he 
is an absolute dictator in that direction. 
His performances are always good, for the 
artists and the ensemle forces always per 
form well for him; they can’t help it.” 


“Remarkable Bit of Histrionism” 

Commenting unon David Bispham’s reci 
tation of Raven” to the accompany 
ing music of Arthur Bergh, the Chicago 
kvening News declared the effort “a re- 
markable bit of histrionism,” adding that 
the artist’s “rich and resourceful artistry 
was highly approved.” Wherever Mr. 
Bispham has appeared this “The 
Raven” has proved as popular a feature as 
last year, when first introduced to the bari 


Pe we 


season, 


tone’s audiences. Demands that it be in- 
cluded in his recital programs are made 
in the majority of places where Mr. Bisp 


ham is booked, and as his engagements con- 
tinue almost without interruption from the 
first of the it means that 
the number is given with decided frequency. 

“Mr. Bispham’s rendition of ‘The Ra 
ven,” says the Louisville Post, “is more 
than a recitation—it is a drama, a tragedy 
enacted before the eyes of the audience. 
His portrayal is so real, so powerful, as 
to leave the audience trembling and shud- 


season to its close. 


dering with the intensity of the perform 
ance,” 

Mr. Bispham’s January engagements in- 
clyde appearances in Williamsport, New 
Castle, Pa.; Cedar Falls, Ia.; South Bend, 
Ind.: Richmond, Ind.; Detroit; Elmira, 
N. Y.; Derby, Conn New Haven, Ger- 
mantown, New York and Hartford. 


Florence Austin’s January Engagements 
in the East 

Before leaving for the 
Austin, violinist, will fill several important 
engagements in and near New York, play- 
ing at Union Hill, N. J., Tanuary ro, in aid 
of the North Hudson Hospital, under the 
auspices of the Einracht Singing Society, 
William Laufenberg, conductor, with an 


West Florence 


orchestra of thirty, members of the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra of New York. Other 
irtists appearing at this benefit concert are 
Elizabeth Dodge, soprano: John A. Finne 
gan, tenor. and Marcus Kellerman, bass 
baritone. On January 11 she appears in a 
recital at Bayonne, N. J. Other important 
dates in the near future are Newark, Eliza 


beth, Plainfield Jamesburg, N. J 


and 


Opera Career to Follow Divorce 


Reno, Nev., Dec, 30.—Mrs. Frances Cos 
ter Kip, the wealthy New York woman, 
wife of Henry Spies Kip, was granted a 
divorce yesterday It is understood that 
she will go to New York and thence to 


europe to study for the opera. 
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Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, as Seen by a Seattle “Post-Intelligencer” Cartoonist 


SeaTtLe, Dec. 29.—Last week's return 
engagement of Dr. Ludwig Willner, the 
German lieder singer, was marked by even 
greater scenes of enthusiasm, though that 
had hardly seemed possible, than his first 
performance here. Dr. Willner appeared 
at the Moore Theater under the auspices 
of the Schubert Club. His previous Seat- 
tle appearance, at the Grand Opera House, 
had been so successful that before the con- 
clusion of the program Mrs. William Le 
Roy Baird, president of the club, had 
asked Martin Hanson, Dr. Wiillner’s man- 
ager, for a return engagement. This was 
made possible only through the canceling 
of two British Columbia dates. 

Dr. Wiillner gave his third concert be 


fore a large audience at Portland the night 
before his performance here. This may be 
termed a “triple triumph,” for the Oregon 
metropolis had been booked for but one 
concert. Two return engagements were re- 
quested. 

It has been an unwritten law with the 
great exponent of German lieder that one 
night’s rest must follow each performance, 
but in order that Seattle music-lovers 
might have a second opportunity to hear 
him in a program replete with the pick of 
German masterpieces, this rule was broken 
for once. From Seattle the great lieder 
singer went to Tacoma, and thence to San 
Francisco, where his eighth concert in that 
city was given Christmas Eve. 








How Inspiration Comes to Rachmaninoff 


“My composing is done slowly,” said 
Sergei Rachmaninoff recently, to a Boston 
Transcript interviewer. “I go for a long 
walk in the country. My eye catches the 
sharp sparks of light on fresh foliage after 
showers; my ear the rustling undernote 
of the woods. Or I watch the pale tints of 


the sky over the horizon after sundown, 
and they come; all voices at once. Not a 
bit here, a bit there. All. The whole 


grows. So ‘Todteninsel.’ It was all done 
in April and May. When it came, how it 
began; how can I say? It came up within 
me, was entertained, written down. Then 
I passed on to a third concerto for piano, 
which took three months, June, July and 
August.” 


The “Big Four” in Vaudeville 


“I like to see appreciation of high art,” 


says Harry Swift, of the Grand Opera 
House. “Only a night or so ago a tall, 
rangy gentleman with a thoughtful face 


came in, took a front seat and, while wait- 
ing tof the show to begin, studied the 


oreat names graven on the proscenium 


BARITONE 


Last Season with MME. NORDICA. 
This Season with MME. LIZA 
FREDERICK LEHMANN, and Principal Baritone 
Soloist with the London (Eng. ) 
Symphony Orchestra. 
Management: RB. E. JOHNSTON 
St. James Building, Broadway and 


26th Street, New York 


arch. Presently he rose and come out to 
the lobby, where I happened to be stand- 
ing. 

‘I say, young man,’ quoth he, ‘them’s 
pretty good names on your bill of fare. 
I’ve hearn tell of every one uv ’em, Bee- 
thoven, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Mozart—my 
daughter often plays their music on her 
piano. What time does their act go on?’” 

Vorning Telegraph. 


Mrs. Castegnier-Steele Announces 
Recital 


Cécile L. Castegnier-Steele, an accom- 
plished young pianist, announces a recital, 
to take place in Mendelssohn Hall, on Wed- 
nesday evening, January 26. She will have 
the assistance of Bessie Bowman-Estey, 
contralto, and Prof. G. Castegnier, in mon- 
ologues. 


Two of this season’s novelties at the 
Paris Opéra Comique, Ernest Garnier’s 
“Myrtil” and Déodat de Séverac’s “Le 
Coeur du Moulin,” have been failures. 
Felix Vieuille, who was here last season, 
sang in the second. 


and emotional quality. 
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SLEZAK’S “RHADAMES” 
IMPRESSIVE FIGURE 


Giant Tenor Adds to His Laurels 
in Another Verdi Role 
at Metropolitan 





Leo Slézak’s Rhadames, 
in “Aida,” was given to New York for the 
first time Wednesday evening, December 
29, at the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
giant tenor added distinctly to the laurels 
which he had already won in two other 
Verdi “Otello” and 
Manrico in That he should 


conception of 


roles—the Moor in 
“Il Trovatore.” 
be physically imposing as the Egyptian 
warrior was, of course, to be expected, but 
he dominated the performance as much ar- 
tistically as in physical stature. In a role 
with which Caruso has long been identified 
at the Metropolitan he received quite as 
much applause as the dulcet tones of the 
been accustomed . to 


tenor have 


Though not a Caruso night, almost 


Italian 
evoke. 
every seat in the auditorium was occupied, 
and attestations of approval of the entire 
brilliant performance were given with no 
uncertain emphasis. 

In nobility and dignity of aspect, in dis 
cretion, unconventionality and impressive 
ness of acting and in the beauty of his 
clarion voice, Mr. Slézak demonstrated his 
uncommon fitness for the rdle. If in his 
singing something of the mellowness and 
warmth of Caruso’s voice were lacking, 
none the less there were beauty and reso 
nance of tone and fullness of expression. 
He rendered the “Celeste Aida” most ef 
fectively, and in the Nile scene sang with 
abundance of passion and yet with proper 
restraint when restraint was necessary. 

The rest of the cast was the same as in 
previous performances, Mme. Gadski sing 
ing Aida, Mme. Homer Amneris, Mr. Am- 
ato Amonasro, and Mr. Didur Ramfs. 

Geraldine Farrar sang Tosca on New 
Year’s Eve, her interpretation remaining 
practically the same as when she first ap- 
peared in the rdle a few weeks ago. Mr. 
Bonci assumed the tenor réle of Cavara- 
dossi for the first time in New York, His 
singing lacked something of the strength 
of tone and passion demanded in the role, 
for which his voice is all too light in tex 
ture. Within his limitations, however, he 
sang finely, and this in spite of the fact 
that, in company with the other singers, he 
was hampered by the unsympathetic accom 
paniment of the orchestra, which Mr. Tan 
go held under meager control. Mr. Scotti 
was as impressive a Scarpia as ever. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
composed the time-worn double bill which 
was given on New Year’s Eve. Mr. Ca 
ruso carried off the honors in the Leonca- 
vallo opera, though Mme. Noria’s Nedda 
and Mr, Amato’s Tonio were admirable 
performances. Mme. Gadski was not in 
her best voice, but sang with her accus- 
tomed good musical sense as Santuzza in 
the Mascagni opera, in which she had not 
been heard before this season. Riccardo 
Martin was an excellent Turridu. Dinh 
Gilly was Alfio and Jeanne Maubourg a 
new Lola. 

Because of the indisposition of Mme. 
Nordica, Mme. Gadski sang again the fol 
lowing afternoon, appearing as Leonora 
in “Il Trovatore,” and acquitting herself 
admirably. Mr. Slézak’s sterling imperso 
nation of Manrico was repeated. Marianne 
Flahaut was beautiful to look upon and 
artistically capable as Asucena, and Dinh 
Gilly was good as the Conte di Luna. Mas 
senet’s “Manon” was sung New Year's 
night, the only change in the cast being in 


the title rdle, which Frances Alda sang 
instead of Miss Farrar. The finished im- 
personation of the Chevalier des Grieux 


by M. Clément was the feature of the per- 
formance. 

The second performance of Gliick’s “Or 
feo ed Euridice” took place Monday eve 
ning, January 3, and was as eminently sat 
isfying as on its initial presentation. Mme 
Homer heightened admiration of her Or 
feo by another wonderfully graceful im- 
personation of a character that reveals her 
at the summit of her vocal and histrionic 
art 

On Tuesday evening “La Bohéme” 
given a special performance, with Carus 
singing Rodolfo for the first time this sea 
son, and Mme. Ciparelli making her début 
as Mimi. Others in the fine cast were 
Mme. Noria and Messrs. Scotti, Didur, 
Pini-Corsi and Gianoli-Galletti. The Ital 
ian Ambassador and Consul-General were 
“among those present,” and Mr. Caruso 
was given a gold medal by his countrymet 
in token of his services in behalf of Italian 
charity. The performance was a benefit for 


was 


THE STRANGE PLIGHT OF A SINGER 


Mme. De Rigaud Relates a Disquieting Adventure and Also Tells 
What American Vocal Students Need 





Mme. Clara de Rigaud and Three of Her Pupils. 


Reading from Left to Right: 


Mme. De Rigaud; Mabel Leggett, Coloratura Soprano; Therese Helman, Mezzo- 


Contralto; Mabel Guile. 


“| have been arrested,” exclaimed Mme. 


De Rigaud, with a serious look on her 


face, as she dismissed her pupils in her 


studio in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building and motioned me to a chair. 

My face expressed blank surprise. 
Broad 
| was on my way to a meeting of the 
Club at the Waldorf-Astoria 
the other evening, having just been elected 
a member, and had taken a taxicab. Just 


“Yes, arrested,” she went on, “‘on 
way 


Rubinstein 


as we reached Times Square a mounted 


policeman stopped us and told the chauffeur 
that he was under arrest for speeding. 

“The chauffeur was only a young boy, 
and he wasn’t going very fast, but the po 
liceman made him go slowly down Broad- 
way until we reached Thirty-fourth street. 
I could not make either the policeman or 
the chauffeur hear because a crowd of 
several hundred had gathered by this time 
and made too much noise. So I had to ride 
for ten blocks with this strange escort. | 
had just made up my mind that I would 
have to spend the night in jail, when the 
taxicab stopped, and, as | was wondering 
what to do, a strange gentleman opened the 
door and, addressing me by name, assisted 
me to another taxicab. I was so relieved 
in getting away from the policeman and 
the crowd that [ did not mind the fact that 
[ almost ruined my evening dress walking 
through the snow. But you may say for 
me that there is always an American gen 
tleman ready to assist a woman in trouble 
in New York 

“These,” indicating with a graceful ges- 
ture the waiting pupils, “are but a few of 
my young students. Miss Leggett is a 
coloratura soprano and is a fine singer, for 
she has just been engaged for a tour with 
company. Miss Helman, who is 


a concert 
a deep contralto, has been compelled to 


decline a similar offer because she desires 
to study more. And Miss Guile is a sue 
cessful church singer and teacher in New 
Rochelle.’ * * * Mme. De Rigaud re- 
turned from the telephone and announced: 
“Miss Sousa, the daughter of John Philip 
Sousa, has just asked for an appointment 
for her first lesson, 

“I want to say to you,” she continued, 
“that it is outrageous what is going on in 


many of the so-called vocal studios in 
\merica. The pupils who come to me, espe- 
cially from other teachers, do not seem to 
know anything about the placing of the 
voice. They do not know what resonance 


is. Not one of those that has come to me 
has ever heard even of building a voice on 
a resonant foundation. 

“Most of these pupils have been taught 
to obtain resonance by means of humming, 
but, unfortunately, most of them do the 
humming way down in their throats, thus 
producing a breathy, throaty tone that 
lacks a clear, bell-like quality. This I ob 
tain by special use of the vowels and by 
placing the voice where it should be. 

“We are all born with the chest and 
medium voice, and use these in our ordi 
nary talking every day. The problem of 
the teacher is to make this natural voice 
beautiful and brilliant, with the resonant 
head quality. Just listen.” * * * 

Here Mme. De Rigaud illustrated her 
ideas and showed at some length the tech- 
nical method of doing that which she had 
just explained. 

“The American voice is a beautiful voice, 
but the tendency is to pinch the tone, espe- 
cially in singing high. No part of the voice 
is free from this fault, and I attribute it 
largely to the language, which is so difficult 
to sing, and to the habit which the Ameri 
cans have of not opening their mouths 
when they speak. Why, nearly all of them 
seem to speak with their teeth closed! But 
when the American student overcomes his 
faults he has a beautiful voice.” 





the Italian Hospital, and was marked by 


i 


unbounded enthusiasm for Mr. Caruso. 


Cecil Fanning Completely Booked Until 


March 20 
Cecil Fanning, baritone, with H. B. Tur 
jin, accompanist, is booked solidly trom 


March 20, the engagements 
extending from Boston to Galveston, Tex. 
The engagements for the first week in 
January are: January 3, Jamestown, N. Y., 
Mozart Club; January 5, Philadelphia, 
Browning Society; January 7, Lakewood, 


January 3, ‘ Yradell, N. J. 


January I until 


George Hamlin’s Appearances with Or- 
chestra 


George Hamlin has been engaged to sing 
1is Symphony Orchestra on 
Ji ther liga 
ment of importance which the tenor will 
with the Pittsburg O1 
and 15th. Mr. Hamlin 
essful tour 
way or 
Hous- 


orchestra engage 


January is 
chestra on the rath 
ymmpleted a highly su 
West, returning by 
recitals were given in 
ilveston. 


New York Opera Brands 


“IT do not like the color 
Of your music,” said the man 
Who had sampled both our houses 
On the rapid-transit plan. 


The color of our music? 

Will you please explain?” 
Who knew that coloratura 

Wasn’t something one could se« 
“Tt is tan,” he said, “a color 

Which it isn’t fat 
Quite warrants criticism, 

For it shows the yellow streal 


to seek 


” 


The girl, annoyed, demanded 
Of the rude, untutored man 

What he meant by thus asserting 
New York opera was tat 

My he grinned, “how stupid 
N tt Sct v] it Did iS t] { 


It is bound to be Manhat 
Ain’t it?” 


W. J. Lampton, in the New York Time 
Geneva is soon to have the first Swiss 
performance of Leroux’s “Chemineau 


INTERESTING WEEK 
AT THE MANHATTAN 


Mary Garden, Tetrazzini and Cava- 
lieri Reappear in Familiar 
Roles 





Oscar Ilammerstein began his series of 
popular-priced Saturday night perform 
ances at the Manhattan Opera House on 


New 


diade.”’ 


Year’s night, with Massenet’s “Hero- 


Lina Cavalieri, who was. once 


more the Salomé, sang with the same pleas 
ing effect and presented the same lovely 
picture as in all her other performances of 
the part this season. The Herod of Mau 
rice Rénaud was masterly, as usual. MM. 
Crabbe and Vallier were in their usual 
parts, and M. Duffault was John the Bap 
tist. He needs more impressiveness of ac 
tion and sonority of voice to give full value 
to the part. 

The newcomer in the cast was Mlle. d'Al 
varez, who sang Herodias for the first 
time in New York. She gained a notable 
success, proving a most sympathetic expo- 
nent of the music of the role, and acting 
with grace and power. 

Mme. Tetrazzini returned to New York 
to sing Maria in Donizetti’s “La Fille du 
Régiment,” on the afternoon of New Year's 
Day, after a considerable absence in Pitts- 
burg and Cincinnati. In the former city 
the Italian soprano contracted bronchitis, 
which obliged her to cancel a performance 
there and one in Cincinnati, too. But there 
was no trace of her illness in her perform 
ance of Saturday, which was characterized 
by her wonted brilliancy and agility of 
voice. It is astonishing what infectious 
gayety she infuses and what excellent illu- 
sion she creates in a role not well suited to 
her physically. M. Gilibert repeated his in 
imitable impersonation of the Sergeant, 
and Mr. McCormack was the other prin 
cipal member of the company. “Pagliacci,” 
with a new and competent Canio in the 
person of George Lucas, followed “La Fille 
du Régiment.” Mlle ‘Trentini and MM. 
Sammarco, Crabbé and Venturini were 
others in the cast. 

“Thais” was repeated Monday evening, 
January 3, and the size of the audience 
once more attested to the popularity which 
Mary Garden, M. Rénaud and M. Dal- 
mores have given to this Massenet work by 
their admirable interpretation of its prin 
cipal roles. Whatever one may think of 
the opera and its sentimentalities, one can- 
not but pay tribute to the allurement of 
Miss Garden’s acting of the penitent cour- 
tesan of Alexandria, or to the incisive 
study of character and the excellent exhi- 
bition of vocal art contained in M. Ré- 
naud’s representation of the monk who was 
also a man. 

Offenbach’s “Les Contes d’ Hoffmann” 
was repeated Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 29. M. Lucas was a new Hoffmann, re- 
placing M. Dalmorés. The part did not fit 
him especially well, and his singing was 
ineffective. M. Rénaud again gave illus- 
tration of his versatility in his triple rdle, 
and Mme. Cavalieri, Mile. Trentini and M. 
Gilibert repeated their interesting charac- 
terizations. 

Miss Garden’s touching performance of 
Jean in “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” oc 
cupied New Year’s Eve at the Manhattan. 
M. Gilibert was the Boniface. 


PLAYS VIOLIN AT FIVE 


New York Infant Said to Possess Re- 
markable Aptitude for the In- 
strument 

An infant violin prodigy who plays all 
the classics at the age of five, and who is 
said to have been able to sing when he was 
but eighteen months old, has been dis- 
covered at. No, 519 West One Hundred and 


Forty-seventh street, New York. He is 
Edmund Muller, and he has a younger 
brother, Nicanor, who is almost as much 


of a prodigy as himself. Nicanor is only 
three months old, but already knows how 
to play “La Traviata” on the piano. 

It is related of Edmund that when he 
was a vear and a half old his aunt, Hor 
tense Miranda, started to sing “La Perle 
du Bresil.” by Felicien David. The infant 
mmediately set aside his nursing bottle 
and sang the air—not the words, for he 
was not yet able to talk—exactly as his 
aunt had rendered it He first touched a 
violin last June and was soon able to play 
Schubert’s Serenade with much _ skill, 
though of course solely by ear 

Fdmund is the son of a Belgian father, 
Richard Muller, and a Spanish mother. He 
is said to remind his family of Kubelik 
is fretful,” his aunt 
instead of a 


Says, we 


him his violin bottle to 
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ROYAL SEND-OFF FOR 
BOSTON'S OPERA CO. 


Final Performance, Prior to Road 
Tour, Arouses Much Interest 
in Home City 


Boston, Jan. 1.—The South Station was 
the scene of considerable excitement this 
evening when the Boston Opera Company, 
in two special trains aggregating thirty 
cars, left for Pittsburg. A baggage train 
preceded the company. The chorus and 
ballet inhabited the first section of the pas- 
senger train, and back of them rode the 
powers that be—Henry Russell, Arnoldo 
Conti, Wallace Goodrich, with Constantino, 
Lipkowska, Alice Nielsen and the rest of 
the singers in due order. 

The last week of the first half of the 
season of the company was devoted to 
operas which had proven especially popular 
in the past: “Carmen” on Monday, the 
26th, and Friday, the 31st; “Lakmé,” with 
Wallace Goodrich conducting, on Wednes- 
day; “La Boheme,” with Frances Alda as 
Mimi and Constantino as Rodolfo, on 
Thursday; “Il Trovatore,” with Carlo Car- 
tica, Césare Formichi and Mme. Bonin- 
segna, on Saturday afternoon. In the per- 
formance of “Lakmé” Steva_ Idskowski 
substituted at very short notice for Mr. 
Bourrillon as Gerald.. Mr. Goodrich did 
justice to an exquisite score, which he read 
for the first time in public. Mr. Constan- 
tino repeated his success as José in Bizet’s 
opera, and on Monday night Mr. Bour 
rillon, who also took the part, gave a very 
finished impersonation. In the performance 
of “La Bohéme” Miss Alda appeared for 
the first time in Boston as Mimi. A holi- 
day audience assembled to give the final 
“send-off” this afternoon. There was cor 
diality in the air, which became exhilara 
tion when, owing no doubt to the hurry of 
departure, the curtain obstinately refused 
to rise for some minutes, a pillar remained 
suspended in the air, and one individual, 
on leaving the gypsy’s camp, got so excited 
at the thought of the adventures in store 
for him that he spread himself unexpect- 
edly on the floor, and the guard entering to 
conduct Manrico to his finishing place 
found the doorsill of unexpected and em- 
barassing proportions. There were no 
speeches, but it was evident that the audi- 
ence was hugely enjoying itself, and that 
every one present wished the company 
godspeed and a happy New Year on its 
first tour, 

This first half season has had the most 
encouraging results. The ensemble has been 
all that was promised, and the settings of 
the opera as regards scenery and costumes 
were far in advance of anything seen pre- 
viously in this city. In fact, the staging of 
old works long since regarded as antiquated 
has done much to invest them with new 
life, to present them from a fresh point of 
view. Thirteen operas have been given, 
with well rounded casts, and it is good to 
remember that with a new theater and a 
new company each opera given was an en- 
tirely fresh production. Such singers as 
Constantino, Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lipkow- 
ska,. George waklanoff, Juste Nivette and 
a number of others have figured in nearly 
every production and heightened their 
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brilliancy, The interest of the general pub- 
lic has grown with the excellence of the 
performances. Of late weeks the house has 
been frequently packed to the last available 
seat. The subscribers have gone further, 
for in a number of instances they have de- 
clared their readiness to increase subscrip- 
tions to a $5 rate for the second season. 


O. D. 


HEARING FOR NEW 
AMERICAN MUSIC 


Shepherd’s Prize Sonata and Mrs. 
De Moss Features of Next Ameri- 
_can Music Society Concert 
The New York Center of the American 
Music Society will give the first concert of 
this, its second, year, at Mendelssohn Hall 
on Saturday evening, January 15. The ar- 
tists taking part will be Mary Hissem De 
Moss, soprano; Arthur Shepherd, pianist 


and composer, and the Hoffmann String 
Quartet of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. At this concert will be heard the two 
compositions by Arthur Shepherd, with 
which he won the prizes last May in both 
instrumental and vocal classes in the First 
Biennial Prize Competition for American 
composers, which was instituted by the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs, The 
following program will be given: 





\rthur Shepherd, Sonata in F Minor, for piano, 
\rthur Shepherd; Songs (a) Arthur Shepherd, 
“The Lost Child,” (b) Walter Damrosch, ‘My 
Heart Is a Lute,” (c) Paul Bliss, “Bird Song,” 
and (d) “Expectancy,” (e) R. Huntineton Wood- 
man, “Birthday Song,” Mrs. De Moss; Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, Quintet in F Sharp Minor, op 
o, for strings and piano, Mr. Shepherd and the 
Hoffmann Quartet. 

The sonata was played by the composer 
at the Sixth Biennial of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs at the time the 
awards were made at Grand Rapids last 
May, and the prize song was also heard at 
that time. The judges in the instrumental 
class were Heinrich Gebhard, William 
Sherwood and Glenn Dillard Dunn, and in 
the vocal class were David Bispham, George 
Hamlin and Carl Busch. 

The quintet by Edgar Stillman Kelley 
has, upon repeated hearings, been received 
with much favor in Berlin. It is heard for 
the first time in New York on this occa- 
sion. 





Interest in Washington’s New Orchestra 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 1.—The second 
concert of the Washington Symphony Or 
chestra, under the direction of Herman C, 
Rakemann, is creating much interest in 
musical circles at the National Capital. 
With the additional rehearsals which this 
organization has had since its last concert 
in November even more artistic finish is 
anticipated at the concert on January 7 at 
the Columbia Theater. The soloist on this 
occasion will be Richard Lorleberg, a ‘cellist 
of Hanover, Germany, who has been iden- 
tified in the musical events of Washington 
for the last three seasons. The program 
will include overture, “Watercarrier” 
(Cherubini) ; Unfinished Symphony (Schu 
bert) ; Prelude for Strings (Massenet), and 
‘A Day in Naples” (Byng). The selec 
tions which Mr. Lorleberg will play will be 
Nocturne (Chopin) and Tarentelle (Pop- 
per). W. H. 





Reception to Liza Lehmann 


Mme. Liza Lehmann, of London, the com- 
poser of the famous song cycle “In a Per- 
sian Garden,” and of other works, who is 
in America for her first tour, was the 
guest of honor at a reception given by Vic- 
tor Harris in his new studios, The Beau- 
fort, No. 140 West Fifty-seventh street, on 
Sunday, January 2. 

\ short musical program was given, Inez 
Golivet, violinist; Berrick von Norden, 
tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and 
Arthur Rosenstein, pianist, being the ar- 
tists who appeared. There was a distin- 
guished list of guests, over 250 being pres- 
ent. 
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ZEROLA WINS FAVOR AS DRAMATIC TENOR 








Nicola Zerola, tenor of the Manhattan 
Opera Company, whose picture appears on 
the front page of this issue of Musica 
AMERICA, is a comparatively new singer in 
this country, this being his first season in 
America. In Europe he has an excellent 
reputation, having sung in the principal 
theaters of Italy, Spain, Belgium, in Paris, 
Monte Carlo, etc. 

Since his first appearance in this country 
Mr. Zerola has had ever increasing success, 
both in New York and Philadelphia. _Crit- 
icisms of his singing have unanimously 
commended his beautiful quality of voice 


and the intelligence of his interpretation 
and acting, 

Mr. Zerola is a dramatic tenor, and, as 
such, confines himself to the more dra- 
matic roles. His greatest successes have 
been made in “Otello,” “Trovatore,” “Pag- 
liacci” and other operas requiring a full 
and resonant voice and dramatic power. 
In the short time that he has been here, 
Mr. Zerola has made a definite place for 
himself on the operatic stage, and will un- 
doubtedly be successful in concert. In the 
concert field he will make several appear- 
ances, notable among which will be that at 
the Spartanburg, N. C., Festival. 





KITTY CHEATHAM AGAIN 
DELIGHTS THE CHILDREN 


Another Holiday Matinée for Little 
Folk at Lyceum Theater—A Fasci- 
nating Program and a Happy 
Audience 


Kitty Cheatham gave another delightful 
party at the Lyceum Theater, New York, 
Monday afternoon. Almost every one there 
had already made Misss Cheatham’s ac- 
quaintance, and it didn’t take those who 
hadn’t long to establish her high in their 
affections. There were many small chil- 
dren in the audience, and a good many 
grown-up ones, too, and all of them had 
an afternoon filled full of joy and jollity. 

Miss Cheatham again told all about owls 
and pussy cats, bogey men, cows, camels 
and other quaint idols of childhood, and 
almost every one of her eighteen numbers 
was encored. There were also a medley of 
negro ditties and other things to make her 
audience happy. 

The principal offering was “The Happy 
Prince,” Oscar Wilde’s story set to Liza 
Lehmann’s music. In this, as in all that 
she sang, Miss Cheatham displayed the 
beautiful art and the wonderful under 
standing of the heart of childhood that al- 
ways distinguish her recitals. No one who 
wasn’t there or who didn’t know Miss 
Cheatham of old could begin to appreciate 
the fascination there was in hearing her. 
It hurt to say “good-bye” at the end of the 
program. 








Marcus Kellerman in the East and West 


Marcus Kellerman, bass-baritone, late a 
member of the Royal Opera of Berlin, has 
many important dates booked for him. Be- 
fore starting on the Spring tour with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, which al 
ready has been booked for ten weeks, Mr. 
Kellerman will appear at the benefit con- 
cert of the North Hudson Hospital, Union 
Hill, N. J., January 10, and has been en- 
gaged for a recital with the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra, January 15. Before returning to 
New York he will be heard in Indianapolis 
and St. Louis. In February he goes West 
again for the Handel anniversary at Deni- 
son University, Granville, O., which will be 
followed by a recital tour for which already 
many engagements have been booked. 





Cleveland Director in New York 


Ralph Everett Sapp, one of Cleveland’s 
leading voice teachers and choral directors, 
was in New York last week on a visit 
which combined business with pleasure. Mr. 
Sapp directs the Mendelssohn Club, which 
is Cleveland’s youngest chorus, and the 
Franklin Circle Choir, 





Monteverde’s opera “Orfeo” was recently 
performed in Milan under the auspices of 
the Society of Music Lovers. The hearers 
noticed much in common between its reci- 
tations and the vocal declamation of the 
Wagner operas. 





WORCESTER’S ORATORIO 
SOCIETY SINGS “‘ MESSIAH ” 


New York Soloists and Boston Festival 
Orchestra Assist Chorus Under 
J. V. Butler’s Direction 


Worcester, Mass., Jan. 1.—The Worces- 
ter Oratorio Society, under the direction of 
J. Vernon Butler, gave the Christmas ora- 
torio, “The Messiah,” in Mechanics’ Hall 
last night, and repeated a musical success 
that has come to be looked forward to as 
part of Christmas week for the past twelve 
years. Mr. Butler had a chorus of 250 
voices, the Boston Festival Orchestra and 
a quartet of noted soloists, all from New 
York. They were Marie Stoddart, so- 
prano; Grace Munson, contralto; Edward 
Barrow, tenor, and Frederick Weld, bass. 
Mr. Weld took the place of Frank Croxton 
at the last minute, as conflicting engage- 
ments made it impossible for Mr. Croxton 
to arrive in Worcester on time. The work 
was given with a sincerity that has char- 
acterized it throughout the years when it 
has been given under Mr. Butler’s direc- 
tion. 

All of the soloists have been heard in 
Worcester on previous occasions, and the 
audience was prepared for the good work 
of them all. Miss Munson’s aria, “O Thou 
That Tellest,” “He Shall Feed His Flock” 
and “He Was Despised and Rejected of 
Men,” were wonderfully well done. Mr. 
Barrow sang well and made a good impres 
sion in his solos, “Every Valley,” “Behold 
and See” and “Thou Shalt Break Them.” 

The orchestra, under the direction of J. 
W. Crowley, did the most artistic bit of 
work in the “Pastorale’ Symphony, al 
though the support furnished throughout 
the entire oratorio was fully adequate to 
the requirements of the chorus, 

The chorus excelled anything that has 
been done in the previous years of the so 
ciety’s history in Worcester. M. E. E. 





Amy Ray Sings “The Messiah” Twice 


Amy Ray, contralto, has been engaged 
as soloist at the Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York, for two Sundays, beginning on 
January 2. 

Miss Ray has also appeared twice in the 
“Messiah” during the past month. These 
engagements have been in Newark, N. J., 
and in New York, and have been with well- 
known choral societies. 

Emma Trentini and Severina are the 
only women singers at the Manhattan who 
have been there since the opening. 
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regret, but which they must realize are 
solely the outcome of the lack of patronage 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEETING AT EVANSTON f the performances.” W. J. R. 


[Continued from page 6.] 
of his experience in developing “Courses an American Wagner, and then the prob- the 1910 convention will be held in the ADMIRES CHEERFULNESS 
j rice ‘ra_ will be solved. Fast. OF AMERICAN WOMEN 


in Musical Appreciation in Grammar and lem of American opera 

















High Schools.” The conditions of final success are two: Among the well-known musicians in at ae a 
In the Harmony Conference the general opera must be: reasonable in expense; SS eb - pgee a Mme. Lipkowska Contrasts It with 
subject was “H: r as 2 i Stu- Ti st be c ted i e vernacul: G. Andrews, W. F. Bentley, R. G. Cole, “ne: . 
subject was “Harmony as an Aid to Stu opera must be conducted in the vernacular.  W. \ ew , W a riges’ irs : Minor. Note” That Characterizes 
dents of Piano and Voice. [he confer- So far as finances are concerned, opera L. B. Jones, F. R, Lewis, P. C, Lutkin, ies Mitcinsi te Miaanad 
ence was presided over by Francis L. York, cannot be self-supporting, and must be en- H. C. Macdougall, L. B. McWhood, C. H. er sisters in AuSssia 
of Detroit, who read a paper prepared by dowed like universities, libraries and or- “If I can take back to the women of my 
himself and one prepared by Percy Goet-  chestras. So far as the language is con- ' ; 
See Bh Weak. ‘ , p c ae Fag race the buoyant happiness, the cheerful- 
schius, of New York. cerned, opera must be sung in English in , , : 
On Wednesday evening the President’s order to prepare the way for the great ness and confidence, the major note of the 
address was read by Prof. R. G. Cole. He _— genius, who will finally come when condi \merican woman to supplant the ever-pre 
spoke on “Musicians and Musicianship, tions are ripe. American singers, Mr. dominating minor of the Russians of my 
emphasizing the import ince of the posses- Hackett said, are inferior to foreign singers 12 : 
: a ee sex, | will be doing them the greatest 
sion by musicians of a broad and more in only one respect—enunciation. We need i 
refined musicianship and of a sympathy better translations of foreign operas. possible good. 
with all forms of art that may stimulate William N. Carlton, of the Newberry Lydia Lipkowska, the young prima donna 
the finest musical inspirations. Library, Chicago, described the remarkable of the Metropolitan Opera Company, said 
: or we : _ pany, § 
After the address Prof. G. W. Andrews collection of works on music contained in this to an interviewer of the New York 
rendered the following program on the’ the library. Of 260.000 volumes and American with sad-toned inflection in her 
organ in Fisk Hall: yamphlets, 11,000 deal with music. Among own voice that she describes as the charac- 
: I 


teristic of the Russian woman, 

lt seemed strange to her interviewer to 
hear this dainty woman, remarkable for the 
heights she has gained in her profession 
in the short twenty-three vears of her life, 
and surrounded by every luxury that wealth 
and position can give, talk in this way. 


: = , these are some very valuable works, the 
Prelude and Fugue in E Minor (Wedge Fugue), they tet ' apueee schehiy 
Bach; Adagio molto in C Major (from op. 137), most notewort ly r€ ing a copy 5 pro va th 
Merkel; Meditation in A Major, No. 1, Guilmant; the only one in existence, of the original 
a in _ flz at op. 154 * P manne. b, Pas- edition of Peri’s “Eurydice.” 
ore “9 me ) ( é *‘ugue- neinperwger; rTR ~ ° 
a ee ee 3 Milas Thursday afternoon was given over to 
topics relating to college and university 
work. Prof. H. D. Sleeper presented a 


paper dealing with “Practical Courses in But the “minor note” was undoubtedly 
Music as College Studies,” in which he in there 

sisted that such courses should be educa ‘Ah! that minor note of the Russian 
tional in value Prof. C. G. Hamilton woman,” she went on. “It is her heritage 


specified, more particularly, by saying that from untold generations, her pathetic birth 
they should be advanced, systematic, con right, that comes from the way her mothers 
ducted by competent teachers and vital in lived and the way she has been made to 
humanistic results. Mrs. Elizabeth Bintliff, live herself. Ever kept in what is almost 
of Ripon College, described the conditions  Rogsetter G. Cole, President of the Music s"jection, playing the quiet, unnoted part 


and desiderata of college instruction in Y ‘ in the family life, never allowe bring 
a a ; Teachers’ National Association + "pattie owed to bring 





music; and Prof. W. F. Bentley advocated her own personality before the world 

enthusiastically the singing class as the ‘ all is in the ‘minor note’ of which I speak. 
place for the beginning of music study, and Mills, Arne ‘ Ndberg, F. A. Parker, G. L “There are exceptions in a way—but only 
expressed a desire that such a class should Pierce, W. 5. Pratt, Sumner Salter, H. D in a way. With me, for instance, I have 


have a prominent position in the college Sleeper, A, A. Stanley, and W. \. White, demanded a career, and | am living my 
curriculum Canon C, W. Douglas, Mrs. x Ie. Clark, own life in the manner in which nature 
Prof. L. B. McWhood read a paper on aud Messrs. W, J. Baltzell, C. A. Fullerton, has fitted me and which I chose. 


‘AEsthetic Studies in Colleges,” in which di ie Hattstaedt, Karleton Hackett, KE. R. “What is it, then, | should notice most 
he showed, by a statistical study, how small Kroeger, .. W. Root, (dol W eidig, Har of all when I come here to America for 
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really zsthetic in nature, and how small a accomplishment in stone and iron, not your 
percentage of college students avail them great resources in wealth and energy, but 
selves of zsthetic instruction when it is FEW AT BALTIMORE OPERA it is your women, the cheerful, buoyant, 
offered to them. He made a plea for the confident women. 
lacing of zesthetic studies in the list of . ‘ 2 ae ‘ “Let it be understood that | concede noth- 
see courses in the college curriculum. Disappointing Attendance Stirs Manage- ing in culture or true worth to the Ameri- 
The sessions ot the convention were ment to Protest can women as compared to those of my 
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BALTIMORE, Jan. 3.—‘llansel und Gretel,” 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
given a hearty reception at the Lyric [ri ; 
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both countries, and | admire and love them 


ber music by the Steindel Trio, of Chicago, 
both, but my own women have that which 


consisting of Mrs. E. D. Rich, piano; Hugo 
Kortschak, violin, and Bruno Steindel, vio 
loncello. The program follows: 





P. C. Lutkin, Vice-President of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association 
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Rese: dione imal Wagner’s “Parsifal” was brilliantly pre ee 99 
' bias #7 . 7 you think of the American men 
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of Chicago, described “The Possibilities of on Thursday morning the annual reports In a published statement Manager Bern A: . ° ' 
. ‘pits “aaa we mpee, “Rai ; " . you. Now I do not know. 
Opera in America. lle declared that in showed a steady growth in membership and hard Ulrich says: “I am extremely sorry : 
America there is an audiet.ce which, though in resources in recent years, [The esti to see Baltimore passing the operas one by _ ; 
small, is as intelligent as any abroad; but mated balance above the present indebted one. Unquestionably, operagoers here are Boris Hambourg, the youngest of the 
said that \merican ope ra must be estab ness approximates $300. New members ot not gIVINe the \letropolitan company the three Hambourg brothers, played Dvorak’s 
lished and endowed before it will reach the Executive Committee were elected as support or anything like the support that it Cello Concerto in G at a recent Albert 
the masses of the pe opl The chief need, follows: Prof. G. C. Gow, of Vassar Col should have in presenting such operas as Llall concert in London. He shared honors 
however, is that great American artist who lege; Prof. L. R. Lewis, of Tufts College ; it is giving here. The time has come when With Elena Gerhardt. 
will speak to Americans from his heart l‘rancis L. York, of Detroit, Invitations it is up to this city to say whether it wants 
through the medium of opera there 1s were received from ten or twelve cities for opera or not. If there is not an improve- Ludomie Rozycki, the Polish composer, 
no such thing as universalism in art, and next year’s meeting, but nothing definite ment in the patronage at gnce there may be 1s at work on an opera of which Leonardo 
we must develop nationalism We need was decided. It is probable, however, that developments that all operagoers here will da Vinci is the hero 
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Dear Muir What splendid results follow from your treatments! I always feel better and sing better with less effort after spending that reposeful, pleasant time in your little 
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BORDES’S LIFE GREAT MUSICAL 
INSPIRATION OF A CENTURY 


His Service in Restoring the Gregorian Chant and in the Study 
of Folklore—Many Flourishing Schole Founded Through His 
Efforts—His Interest in Revival of the Dance for Men—His 


His Modesty 








By Louise Llewellyn 

Paris, Dec. 16. 
“What others give as duties, I give as living 
impulses. 


(Shall I give the heart’s action as a duty?) 


This is what the greatest American poet 


” 


said, and it is what Charles Bordes, per- 
haps the greatest of modern French artists, 
might also truthfully have said, for the 
concept of those words is the key to his 
large and disinterested life, 

Charles Bordes, organizer of “Les Chan- 
teurs de St. Gervais,” creator of the Schola 
Cantorum, restorer of the Gregorian chant, 
the music of Palestrina and of the eigh 
teenth century, died suddenly last month 
at Toulon, and the whole world is the loser. 
The life of this man is a record that can- 
not be too widely published, studied and 
felt by the people of all countries, and 
especially by artists. 

It is not too much to say that the prog- 
ress of modern music and musicians to- 
day, and consequently the possibilities of 
the future, have been stimulated and in- 
spired by Bordes more than by any other 
man of the last century. It was Bordes 
who first condemned the vulgar, incongru- 
ous, nonsensically theatrical music that was 
being performed in the churches twenty 
years ago; who urged the substitution of 
the purely melodious and devotional Gre 
gorian chant, and the chaste and beautiful 
motets of the primitives. It was Bordes 
who, with supreme intuition and exquisite 
musical sense, set himself the loved task of 
rescuing from the dust of libraries and of 
editing, arranging, interpreting and pub- 
lishing those works worthy to stand as 
noble monuments of the art of the past and 
as the actual animation of the art of the 
present and future. 

This work has meant to music what ex- 
cavating among the Greek and Egyptian 
temples has meant to architecture and all 
phases of plastic art. It was Bordes who 
recognized the chanson populaire, or folk 
song, as documentary in expression of the 
natural beauty and piquancy of national 
character, and whose contagious enthusiasm 
started the whole world a-hunting for folk- 
lore. He himself went about on _ foot 
through all the principal villages of every 
department of France, collecting the old 
songs of the people, many of which had 
never been put upon paper. It was Bordes 
who resuscitated the Roman oratorio of 
the seventeenth century and the early 
French operas, from Lulli to Rameau. 

As a means of communicating the beauty 
of his musical treasure he got together the 
group of musicians known as the “Chan- 
teurs de St. Gervais,” named from the 
church where he was maitre de chapelle, 
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and trained them in the singing of early 
religious music of Josquin de Pres, Pales- 
trina, Rolland de ,Lassus, Vittoria and 
others, and in the later classic works of 
Bach, besides some modern psalms and 
canticles following the old forms. The 
répertoire of this’ group contains some 
twenty-five of the most beautiful and diff- 
cult of the sixteenth century masses, over 
one hundred and twenty motets, twenty of 
Bach’s cantatas and more than fifty re- 
ligious songs and psalms, During eleven 
years the Singers of St. Gervais were 
heard in their church on all the great fes- 
tival days, and especially at Christmas and 
during Holy Week. Then in 1902 the old 
curé, who had been the ardent friend and 














—Photo by Pierre Petit 


The Late Charles Bordes 


appreciator of Bordes and the Singers, re- 
signed, and his successor, on the pretext 
that the church was not a theater and he 
could not tolerate the idea of people com- 
ing only for the music, had the temerity, 
backed by a committee of certain ignorant 
and perhaps disgruntled rich parishioners, 
to put the singers brutally out of the door, 
without, said one Parisian journalist, the 
eight days’ notice that he would have been 
forced to give to his cook. This injustice 
caused a resounding scandal which traveled 
pretty well over the world, but the mischief 
was done. And not until, I believe, two 
years ago, after the installation of still 
another curé, who had the intelligence to 
realize the mistake of his predecessor, did 
the Singers open their throats in the 
Church of St. Gervais. A M. Saint-Requier, 
who was a friend and pupil of Bordes, was 
made maitre de chapelle upon the latter’s 
resignation. He, however, although a man 
of family in not any too thriving circum- 
stances, remained but one week at his post. 
He offered his resignation in the following 
letter, addressed to the curé, which is in 
itself eloquent testimony : 

“The singers of St. Gervais having been 
expelled from the church whose reputation 
they have made by ten years of artistic 
endeavor, I consider that I am. wronging 
my master and friend, M. Bordes, in con- 
tinuing my service at St. Gervais. Besides, 
as the ‘sous-directeur’ of the Society of the 
Singers of St. Gervais, I find myself in a 
situation more than ridiculous when I give 
an execution of a motet of Palestrina at a 
concert, and immediately afterward accom- 
pany, as I did last Sunday, during the pro- 
cession of the ‘Saint Sacrament,’ the erotic 
reverie of ‘Thais’ sung in the choir by a 
woman! These two reasons account for 
my resignation from the position of maitre 
de chapelle.” 

[he expulsion of the Singers resulted, 
providentially perhaps, as Bordes himself 
suggested, in extensive concerts throughout 
France, Belgium, Switzerland and other 
countries. It was always their intention, 
too, to visit America, where they had 
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masses of friends and admirers among the 
more educated and sympathetic musicians. 

The Schola, meantime, had been founded, 
and flourished on its foundation of early 
religious and popular music, religious art 
being, according to the “credo” which 
Bordes published in one of the first num- 
bers of the school’s monthly Tribune, “the 
cradle of all the arts of all the civilizations” 
and popular music or songs of the people, 
reflecting the “inner harmony” of their 
lives and natures. Thus did Bordes make 
it possible, at the least expense of effort on 
their part, for students of music to get at 
the heart and beginnings of their subject. 

An important part of the Schola which is 
little enough known outside of Paris is the 
bureau of publication, where there are on 
sale at the lowest possible prices Bordes’s 
editions of the fifteenth, sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth century répertoire of the Chan- 
teurs, with modern notation, the usual clefs, 
nuances and other indications of execution. 
This is, of course, the most useful and in- 
teresting anthology of primitive religious 
music in existence. There is also Guilmant’s 
edition for the use of organists and ama- 
teurs of sixteenth, seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century organ literature. There are 
two series, one religious, the other popular, 
of old festival chants and marches, numer- 
ous collections of madrigaux and old chan- 
sons, a series of Christmas and other popu- 
lar songs of the country of the Basques, 
edited by Bordes; a répertoire of choral 
material from the works of Bach, Handel, 
Rameau, Gluck and Mozart, and certain 
modern works of Vincent d’Indy, Guilmant, 
Bordes, Chausson, Paul Vidal, Saint-Ré- 
quier, Castera, Sevérac and others. 

It was Bordes’s idea to make finally of 
the Schola a sort of university of music, 
which Vincent d’Indy already approaches 
in his composition courses. This idea of 
3ordes is to see the assemblage of young 
artists and critics from all over the world, 
already sure of their technical means, de- 
manding to be perfected under the direc- 
tion of erudite and experienced masters, 
and to be familiarized, for example, with 
the style of Bach, with the works of Ra- 
meau and other early writers—in fact, with 
all the styles of all the great masters of 
music, their histories and their compara- 
tive values. 

Once the Schola was well under way in 
Paris, its cause securely shouldered by one 
of the greatest and most competent mu- 
sical savants of our epoch—Vincent d’Indy, 
perhaps the greatest, with the exception of 
Bordes himself—that incomparable genius 
took himself off to establish scholz in the 
various provinces of France, to distribute 
his musical nourishment to whomsoever 
would take and eat. Each time he found a 
capable director for a work he founded he 
passed on to the next, entirely unthought- 
ful of reward or glory. For the last few 
years of his life Bordes was comparatively 
little in Paris, but occupied himself with 
his concerts and his continuous organizing. 
His production of Rameau’s “Castor and 
Pollux” last January, at Montpélier, in 
which the chorus was composed of the 
Chanteurs de St. Gervais, was an aston- 
ishingly beautiful achievement. “Who could 
have done it but Bordes!” echoed from one 
musician to another. 

His most recent enthusiasm—and with 
Bordes an enthusiasm was no ephemeral 
vision, but a generating force as sure and 
as compelling as any natural law—was for 
the revival of the dance. The germ of this 
interest had long been hidden in his pro- 
ductive brain. The fertilization came from 
the performances of the Russian ballet last 
year in Paris at the Chatelet Théatre. What 
he wrote on the subject a few months be- 
fore his death is worth translating, as it 
surely presages a coming development. The 
field of this last activity was the unique 
country of the Basques, on the borderland 
of France and Spain: 

“Of all the Biscayan provinces, La Soule 
is perhaps the one where the love of the 
dance is the most alive and the most re- 
spected, preserved as it is by a veritable 
cult and by a beautiful, sane youth, ardent 
and supple. 

“Charged by the Minister of Public In 
struction with the mission of collecting the 
popular traditions, and especially the songs 
of these people, I was struck by the sight 
of these Souletin dancers, not only by their 
agility, but by the apparent complication of 
their steps, their accuracy, and, above all, 
by the care which they took in arranging 
them. 

“The day after the hard lesson that the 
Russian ballet came from St. Petersburg 
this Spring to give us, with whom dancing 
by men was absolutely discredited and for- 
gotten in the theater, there came to me the 
idea—a little preposterous, but original, any- 
way—to prove that there existed in France 
a countfy—the country of the Basques— 
where dancing by men was still respected. 
I dreamed then, after having made these 
young people give their traditional Biscayan 
dances, of adapting all that remained to 
them of French traditions of the choreo- 
graphic art, to the rhythms of the cele- 


brated Ballet des Scythes of ‘Iphegénie en 
Tauride’ of the great Gluck. 

“I obtained the aid, for this attempt at 
reconstruction, of an artist grown old in 
the métier, M. Rogier, who was one of our 
last dancers and who has long been a ballet 
master. He came here to Tardet, and it is 
the fruit, a little premature, of a few days 
of study in the open country with a group 
of intuitive, impassioned young people, that 
we are presenting to you to-day. 

“Be indulgent as to the audacity of the 
attempt and as to the result obtained. May 
it prove the excellence of masculine danc- 
ing in the theater, and may it germinate, at 
this series of fetes, the necessity of creat- 
ing in the open country of the Basques a 
school of dance for children and young 
boys, who, brought up in the love and re- 
spect of their traditional dances and of the 
art of choreography, may be called some day 
to be what the Vestris were to the eight- 
eenth century, or what the Nijinsky or the 
Fokine are in Russia at the present time.” 

This little circular was distributed last 
Summer at Tardet, a village of the Bis- 
cayan country, among the spectators of the 
“Tphigénie” ballet which Bordes had these 
young natives dance after but eight days 
of preparation. Unfortunately, this was his 
only experiment. Its success was enormous. 
Bordes had great faith in the future of the 
dance. He had seen and was interested in 
Isidora Duncan, but he considered her a 
charming attitudinizer, mot a dancer. 
Neither was he in sympathy with the pirou- 
etting ballet of present day opera. He be- 
lieved in a dance that should combine 
beauty, grace, skill, meaning, character. At 
the time of Bordes’s death he was about to 
prepare several articles for Musical AMER- 
icA on the dance, anecdotes of César 
Franck, and other articles. 

As a composer, Charles Bordes pos- 
sessed a gift both gracious and profound. 
“But,” says Pierre Lalo, the critic, “he 
made the supreme sacrifice which no other 
musician perhaps has ever made—that of 
his talent and his own works. He gave his 
time to the glorification of the works of 
the masters, and he never kept any time in 
which to write his own. He has left some 
songs, of which certain ones are among 
the most expressive and beautiful of our 
epoch, some orchestral pieces, extraordi 
narily strong, picturesque and colorful, and 
a big lyric drama, ‘The Three Waves,’ 
which was almost complete fifteen years 
ago, but which he has never taken the care 
to finish.” He never even played his own 
things. Some friends of his told the other 
day of a visit from Bordes, when they 
begged him—he was at the piano—to play 
certain works of his own. “No, no, my 
dear,” he said with kindling enthusiasm. 
“Let us have this superb prelude of César 
Franck,” whereupon he proceeded nobly to 
interpret it. 

Over such men as d’Indy, Guilmant, even 
Gounod and many of the younger compos- 
ers, such as Debussy and de Severac, the 
influence of Bordes, direct and indirect, is 
perhaps the greatest they have ever known. 
D’Indy acknowledges a great indebtedness, 
and Gounod expressed himself gratefully 
in letters for the younger man’s discoveries 
—Gounod, who innocently did his best to 
vulgarize the music of the church, but who 
atoned by a hard struggle, more or less 
unfruitful, to write pure religious music, 
and who ordained that nothing except plain 
chant should be sung at his funeral. 

Again Piérre Lalo says: “All this was 
not accomplished by system or by method, 
but by the force of a communicative sym- 
pathy, a sort of joyous love of music 
which one couldn’t resist, for, savant 
though he was, his was not a work of 
science. It was really a work of love, and 
he had to make us love what he loved.” 

An amusing illustration of Bordes’s irre 
sistible personality is contained in the 
story of an organization of women musi- 
cians, who some ten years ago, being less 
appreciated than at the present time, were 
open to engagements. They had decided 
not to play anywhere for less than a cer- 
tain sum agreed upon among them. Shortly 
after this decision a letter came from 
Charles Bordes—a name quite unknown to 
them—requesting that they call at his office 
to discuss a certain musical project. One 
of the young women was appointed spokes 
man for the rest, and charged again and 
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again to make no arrangements except 
under the conditions agreed upon. 

She returned after the interview, aglow 
with anticipation. 

“We are to give ten concerts,” she an- 
nounced, naming the cities and the pro- 
grams. 

“And the money?” demanded the others, 
a little anxiously. 

“Oh,” she replied, half forgetfully. 
“Nothing at all. We aren’t to be paid.” 
The others were aghast with indignation, 
but the younger woman was serene. 

“Very well,” she said. “Go yourselves 
and see this man. You'll do anything he 
asks you to do.” 

And so they did, for the rest of Bordes’s 
life, regretting only that what they could 
do for him should be in any way limited. 
From one of these very women comes this 
tribute to him: “Artist, the most exqui- 
site; soul, the most ardent; character, the 
most charming, and at the same time one 
of the finest minds I have ever known. | 
have never met with such modesty and 
simplicity as his. He represented for me 
the ideal of the artist, and I had for him a 
veritable adoration.” 

Bordes himself was absolutely uncon 
scious of money considerations, except 
when he found himself balked in a concert 


scheme, and then he always found a way,’ 


at the expense usually of his own comfort 
and health. He himself had no money. 
When he died his pockets contained three 
francs and a third-class return ticket to 
Paris. When his affairs were financially 
successful he always banked the receipts, 
regardless of whatever actual personal 
needs he might have, for defraying new 
concert expenses and the cost of new or- 
ganizations or investigations. He never 
had the air of taking himself seriously. 
“In the Spring,” he wrote to a friend a 
few weeks before his death. “I shall go to 
the country of the Basques, in the house 
I've just rented. There we'll play the pas- 


torales. You will come, too. We will 
amuse ourselves.” That meant to make 
music. He thought only of that. “And it 


“<5 in amusing himself, as he said,” writes 
this same friend, “that he realized one of 
the greatest works of his time.” 

Bordes was not the celebrity whose pic- 
ture was always flourishing in the journals 
and reviews. He worked quietly, concen- 
trating on the work itself. The accom- 
panying photograph is the result of one of 
his rare visits to the photographer. It was 
made by Pierre Petit, in whose archives 
are the images of perhaps every eminent 
artist in France, from the time of Gounod 
and further back still. 

Where is there another apostle of music 
like Bordes in the wide world? Perhaps 
he exists in America. That country at least 
is capable of producing him. Perhaps he is 
about to trace the source of American na- 
tional music—a source which lies close to 
mountain and prairie and lake—to indicate 
the direction of America’s future. Per- 
haps he is about to lose himself and his 
own aggrandizement in the bleak spaces 
of the Middle West, as Bordes did in the 
provinces—that Middle West which is rich 
in health and spirit and barren in art per- 
ception. Who knows but America is nur- 
turing the next great prophet of music as 
she nurtured in her day a great prophet of 
verse ! 


MME. LANGENDORFF’S SUCCESS 


Dramatic Singer Wins Triumphs in 
West and Prolongs Tour 


Recent concert appearances of Mme. 
Frieda Langendorff, formerly of the Metro- 
politan opera forces, have been in Yakima, 
Wash., and in Bozeman, Mont. During all 
of December Mme. Langendorff has been 
on the Coast, giving concerts in Oregon 
and Washington, and the month of January 
will be spent in recital and concert in 
California. 

In Yakinia she was greeted by a large 
audience that was most hearty in its ap- 
preciation of her singing. In Bozeman 
she appeared at the Conservatory of Music, 
winning commendation as the best singer 
who had ever visited that city. In the sev- 
eral criticisms made of her work, Mme. 
Langendorff’s singing was characterized as 


“brilliant and exceptionally dramatic.” Says 
another criticism: “The arias were sung 
with a breadth and dramatic effect that 


bespoke a thorough familiarity with the 


operatic field.” 





Jessie Davis’s Activities 


Boston, Jan. 3.—Jessie Davis, the pian 
ist, is having a busy season, including a 
number of private musicales and the ex 
clusive McAllister Musical Mornings at the 
Somerset. Miss Davis will play at the last 
of these Somerset concerts next Monday 
morning, and is to play January 17 at one 
of the Terry concerts at Fenway Court, 
and at a private musicale February 7. She 
has a number of other engagements booked 
which will be announced later. D. L. L. 
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OTTO TORNEY SIMON 


Specialist in Voice Production, Who 
Has Studios in Washington and 
New York 


WasHuinctTon, D. C., Jan. 3.—Success in 
singing is mostly a matter of breath con 
trol, according to Otto Torney Simon, the 
specialist in voice culture, who has studios 
in this city and in New York, at Room 116, 
Carnegie Hall. Mr. Simon recently sub- 
mitted some of his views on the essentials 
of voice production to a representative of 
MustcaL AMERICA. 

“The keystone to the arch in singing,” 
said Mr, Simon, “is the knowledge of how 
to regulate and control that outward 
stream of breath, which sets into vibration 
the tiny vocal bands in the larynx. This 
initial tone is expanded by its co-vibration 
in the cavities of chest, throat, nose, and by 
the action of the sinews of the face, into a 
richer tone of fervor, warmth and color. 

“Singing 1s control of breath in exit, and 
involves action—action of those muscles 
especially below the diaphragm, front and 
back, which press upward and inward 
against the organ, flattened and extended. 
The slowly receding diaphragm is the re- 
sisting force in singing, not the power. It 
is consciously played on by the muscles 
below it. The relation between this lower 
action and the resistance of the diaphragm 
makes the basis of correct production, 
which is the tone above the breath. Such 
a tone is sensitive and instantly responsive 
to any increase or decrease of the low 
pressure, by which the power and freedom 
of the tone itself is regulated. With such 
rightly applied action should be associated 


a passive condition above the larynx. We 
sing through the throat, not with the 
throat. 


“The perfection of this low action of the 
breathing muscles and that vital non-inter 
ference above the larynx may be seen in 
the singer who takes his highest tones 
pianissimo with suavity and ease, with a 
face relaxed and passive, at once giving 
confidence and enjoyment to his hearers. 

“A voice so trained, in which the tones 
are above the breath, adjusted to proper 
resonances, with facial and throat relaxa- 
tion, will go far toward being an instrument 
that will respond to best musical and spirit- 
ual needs.” 


MUSIC IN COLUMBUS 








Edna Paine, a Young Pianist, Weds— 
A Week of Opera 


Cotumsus, O., Jan, 2—The Manhattan 
Opera Company is planning a big concert 
to be given by some of its leading singers 
at Memorial Hall on January 28. 

Liza Lehmann will give an evening of 
her own music here on January 14. 

On the same night the Girls’ Glee Club 
at the university will present an original 
operetta or musical comedy, “Habdilou, the 
Hindu Mystic,” in the chapel, under the 
direction of Helen Arms. 

The wedding of one of Columbus’ fore- 
most young pianists, Edna Paine, took place 
on December 27, when she married Edward 
Compton Fenimore, of Oxford, O. She re 


turned a year or two ago from Dresden, 
where she spent several years studying 
plano, 

Last week the National Grand Opera 
Company gave “Aida,” “Lucia,” “Trova 
tore” and “Traviata” at the Colonial The 
ater. Blanche Hamilton Fox, contralto, 
was exceptionally successful. The operas 
were very well staged, and the orchestra 
was excellent. i. a 

A new Finnish opera, “Aino,” by the 
Finnish composer, Erkki Melartin, was 


brought out in Helsinfors with enormous 


success. Aino Ackte assumed the leading 
role, and Georg Schneevoigt conducted. 
The subject of the plot is taken from “Kale- 
wala,” the national epic of the Finns, and 
the libretto was skilfully done by Jalmari 
Finne. This is the first national opera pre- 
sented by Finnish artists in Helsingfors. 





FELIX FOX TO WED 


Pianist’s Engagement to Mary Vincent 
Pratt Is Announced 


Boston, Jan. 3—A New Year's engage- 
ment which will be of unusual interest in 
musical and society circles of this city and 
Providence, R. I., is that of Felix Fox, 
one of Boston’s best known pianists, and 
Mary Vincent Pratt, of Providence. 

Before the opening of the Fox-Buona- 
mici School of Pianoforte Playing, Miss 
Pratt was a pupil of Mr. Fox, and has 
since been a valuable member of the fac- 
ulty of the school. She is not only an ac- 
complished pianist and singer, but also 
plays the violin. Her early studies of 
music were devoted to the violin, when she 
was a pupil of Albert T. Foster in her na- 
tive city of Providence. Study of the 
pianoforte with Harold Bauer preceded 
her study of singing under Vannuccini in 
Florence, Italy. 

Mr. Fox was born in Germany and has 
studied extensively in that country, in New 
York, Boston and Paris. 

The wedding will occur some time next 
Fall. Miss Pratt and Mr. Fox are widely 
known here, and their many friends in the 
profession and in society will extend best 
wishes for happiness and success, 


i ae a 


MR. GUNSTER’S NEW POST 


Concert Tenor Succeeds Late Cecil 


James as Church Soloist 


l‘'rederick Gunster, tenor, who has been 
a member of the Madison Avenue M. E. 
Church Quartet since his return from 
abroad in November, 1908, has accepted an 
engagement in the quartet of the All Souls’ 











FREDERICK GUNSTER 
Concert Tenor Who Will Join Quartet 


of All Souls’ Unitarian Church in 


New York 


Unitarian Church for the year commencing 
May 1t next. He takes the place made va 
cant by the death of Cecil James. Mr 
Gunster is having a busy season of concert 
work. Among his recent important appear 
ances are: Bar Harbor, with Henry Had 
ley; Maine Music Festivals; leading tenor 
role in “Der Freischiitz,’ staged by the 
\rion Society of Brooklyn: Beethoven 
Mannerchor, New York. Mr. Gunster an 
nounces that after May 1 he will be avail 
able as substitute Sunday evenings, having 
but the morning service in his new church 
position. 


Pianist Kempton’s Plans 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 3.—George Shortland 
Kempton, the pianist, will give a recital at 
Mt. Washington College, Baltimore, Md., 
on February 2. On February 15 Mr. Kemp 
ton will give a recital in Witherspoon Hall, 


Broad and Juniper streets, Philadelphia. 
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Renée Clement, the French violinist, 
toured this country with has 
playing with success in Germany and Bel 
gium. 


Calveé, 


S. C. BENNETT RESUMES 
TEACHING IN NEW YORK 


Well-Known Vocal Instructor Returns 
from a Successful Season 
in Berlin 





~ 


S. C. Bennett, for many years promi- 
nently identified with New York’s musical 
life as an instructor of singing, has re- 
turned from Berlin, where he spent a suc- 
cessful season coaching a number of his 
former pupils who are on the opera stage in 
Germany. Conspicuous among them are 
Vernon Stiles, of the Royal Opera in Vi 
enna, whose new triumphs have been re- 
corded in Musicat America from time to 
time, and Harriette Behnée, who will be 
remembered as the principal contralto in 
Henry W. “Madam _ Butterfly” 
company. Miss Behnée had been singing 


Savage’s 


contralto roles for five years when she 
came under Mr. Bennett's tutelage, and 
was converted into a soprano. Her re 


cent abroad in roles is a 
telling tribute to her teacher’s judgment in 
effecting the change. Viola Bimberg, a 
pupil who went to Berlin for the purpose 
of continuing her studies under Mr. Ben 
nett, is another singer whose work speaks 
well for his training. Her recital appear- 
ances at private functions in the German 
capital aroused most enthusiastic praise. 

Mr. Bennett has now established himself 
in a Metropolitan Opera House studio, and 
a large class of pupils has already been en 
rolled for the Winter’s work.! Next week 
he will resume his lecture-recitals on Psy 
chological Principles of Voice Production, 
which met with so much favor in New 
York last season. Mr: Bennett’s book, 
“Studies for the Development of the Sing 
ing Voice,” which is the result of a long 
and valuable experience, has just been com 
pleted, and is ready for the press. 


success soprano 


LITTLE CHILDREN TO SING 
Marcelle and Andrée Trotin to Give 
Sunday Recital in Carnegie Studio 


he two little daughters of Mme. Trotin 
(the teacher of sight-singing), namely, 
Marcelle and Audrée, aged respectively 
nine and six and a half years, with the 
assistance of Marion McCaffrey, aged 
twelve, will give a recital in Studio No. 
8o5, Carnegie Hall, on Sunday, January 9, 
at three-thirty. é 

These children, who have been trained 
to a remarkable degree of efficiency by 
Mme, Trotin, will demonstrate the value 
of her instruction by appearing in a pro 
gram containing songs by Rameau, Dalay 
rac, Dusseck, Beethoven and Pradére, all 
antedating 1845; modern songs by Wilson, 
Pulitzer, Nevin, Gaynor and Denza; a 
Christmas song by Adam: duets, “Maids 
of Ganges”; Mendelssohn and “Santa Lu 
cia,” and, finally, “The Doll’s Calendar,” a 
cycle of twelve words by Nora 
Archibald Smith, music by Isidore Luck 
stone, sung by Marcelle. 

This recital will be highly interesting 
from an educational standpoint, and un- 
doubtedly will be largely attended. 


SOngS, 


NO BROOKLYN OPERA HOUSE? 


Hammerstein Said to Have Abandoned 
Scheme for $1,250,000 Building 


Oscar Hammerstein’s proposed $1,250,000 
opera house in Grant Square, Brooklyn, 
may never be built, although the plans for 
the house have been filed with the Depart- 
ment of Buildings. 

Arthur Hammerstein, the impresario’s 
son and business manager, made this state 


ment in regard to his father’s Brooklyn 
project: 

“It is a fact that my father has aban- 
doned the idea of building in Brooklyn. 


He has come to this decision after a care- 
ful study of the situation, which has con- 
vinced him that a Brooklyn opera house of 
the kind he had in mind would not be 
profitable. The Grant Square property is, 
therefore, for sale.” 

Mr. Hammerstein would neither confirm 
nor deny his son’s statement, stating that he 
would say nothing until after this week’s 
meeting of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany directors 


Death of Mrs. Helena T. Linhard 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 3.—Mrs. Helena T. Lin 
hard, mother of Frederick H. Linhard, 
secretary of the Baltimore Musical 
Union, died December 31. She was seven- 
ty-eight years old and a native of Germany. 


Her husband, the late Andrew Linhard, 

was long a musician at Ford’s Opera 

louse and well known in the music world. 
W. J. R. 
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In its second concert of the season, the 
Orpheus Club of East St. Louis had for 
soloists Jeannette MacClanahan and Will- 
iam Porteous. Arthur Lieber directed, 

x x x 

Organist R. H. Brigham, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., gave his sixtieth recital in the 
First Church of that city last week, assisted 
by Milicent Clark, soprano. 

aK ck K 

Florina Parenteau, of North street, Ware, 
Mass., soprano of Mount Carmel Church, 
of that place, was married December 27 to 
Alfred Chalifoux, of Meriden, Conn. 

k * Ox 

The wedding of Helen T. Murray, organ- 
ist of the Rosary Church, of Holyoke, 
Mass., and Joseph T. Gibson, took place 
at the church December 209. 

a *K iS 

F. H. Pluemacher, director of the Haydn 
Club, of Baltimore, entertained the mem- 
bers of the club at his home, No. 900 Madi- 
son avenue, that city, December 29. A fine 
musical program was rendered by the club. 

* K * 

Edith Cole, instructor of piano in the 
preparatory department of the Peabody 
Conservatory, of Baltimore, is in Macon, 
Ga., recuperating from a_ recent illness. 
Miss Cole writes that she is gaining stead- 
ily. 

* * * 

Miles Farrow, organist and choirmaster 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, spent a few days recently in 
Baltimore, where he was formerly organist 
and choirmaster of Old St. Paul’s Church. 

* * x 

Marion F. Vosburgh. supervisor of music 
in the State Normal School, at La Crosse, 
Wis., was married recently to Homer E. 
Cotton, of Chicago. The bride will con- 
tinue her duties at the La Crosse Normal 
until the close of the present year. 

x * * 

Agnes Wynkoop Osborne, pianist, has 
announced a series of recitals to be given 
in her studio in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. The first will be Tues- 
day evening, January 11. Mrs. Osborne will 
be assisted by Douglas Lane, baritone, and 
other soloists. 

Mrs. Harold Baird, a graduate of the 
Guilmant Organ School and a pupil of 
William C. Carl, has been engaged as or- 
ganist and director of the music in the 
New Dutch Reformed Church, Jersey City, 


is J 


* * * 


Mme. Zilpha Barnes-Wood, of Carnegie 
Hall, New York, was assisted in a recent 
musicale by Mrs. I. C. Worrell, who played 
much of her own music, and Miss Ayres, 
a soprano, who sang several of Mrs. Wor- 
rell’s songs. 

Ye 3 

Under the auspices of the American Guild 
of Organists, an organ recital by William 
J. Kraft was given at Columbia University, 
Monday evening. Mr. Kraft is the organist 
of the Columbia University Summer ses- 
sion, : 

* * * 

City Organist Charles Heinroth, of Pitts 
burg, who was called to New York because 
of the serious illness of Mrs. Heinroth’s 
mother, resumed his organ recitals Tues- 
day at Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburg, 
which was filled from pit to dome. 

* *« 

The Saturday Club of Sacramento, Cal.. 
held their fourth “Boys’ Day” of their sev- 
enteenth season in Congregational Church. 
on December 18 <A _ program of fifteen 
vocal and instrumental numbers was ex 
cellently rendered 

George Oscar Bowen, formerly of North 
ampton, Mass., who went from there to 
become supervisor of music in the schools 
of Yonkers, N. Y., has been given high 
praise for his part in the production of the 
oratorio, “Eli,” by Sir Michael Costa. by 
the Yonkers Choral Society 


of the 
ke City, 
Met lel 


The new $2,400 cabinet orgat 
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Central Christian Church, Salt I 
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lan, organist, officiating. He wa 
by a vocal quartet including Mrs. Corinne 
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Jessie MacLachlan sang New Year’s 
night for the last time this season in To- 
ronto. The prima donna was ably sup- 
ported by Harold Jarvis, the Forty- 
eighth Highlanders’ Band, and a male 
chorus of eight voices, besides pipers 
and dancers. 

= 

St. Paul’s Church, in Cambridge, Mass., 
has a distinguished new organist in the 
person of Professor George Goulburn Mc- 
Connell, a native of New South Wales, 
who came to this country five years ago. 
Though but thirty-six years old, Professor 
McConnell has for seventeen years served 
as organist in various churches. 

oe 

The Buffalo Orchestral Society, of which 
Dr. Herman Schorcht is director, will this 
year be under the business management of 
Louis W. Gay, who, since his entrance into 
the managerial field seven years ago, has 
been instrumental in bringing some of the 
best concerts to Buffalo that the public has 
heard there, 

* . * 

Christine Millér has returned to Pitts- 
burg from a successful Western trip. She 
appeared before the Artists’ Concert Asso- 
ciation of Appleton, Wis., on Monday of 
last week, and sang in the “Messiah” at 
Milwaukee on Tuesday. She appeared be- 
fore the Fortnightly Club of Chicago on 
Wednesday. 

x * x 

John C. Griggs, professor of music in 
Vassar College, lectured on German opera 
before the Woman’s Club of New Britain, 
Conn., on Tuesday. He was assisted by 
Virginia Deacon, soprano soloist of the 
Farmington Avenue Congregational Church, 
Hartford. Otto Hipp of New Britain, was 
accompanist. 

x * x 

John E. Larson, of Eldridge street, Man- 
chester, Conn., is one of fifty selected to go 
from the United States next Summer to 
sing before the King of Sweden and to 
make a tour of Sweden. The fifty men are 
being sent by an organization composed of 
Swedish singers of the United States. Mr. 
Larson is a member of the Lauren Singing 
Society of Hartford. 

* * * 

Dr. Minor C. Baldwin, who was the or- 
ganist at the recital held in connection with 
the reopening and rededication of the 
Methodist Church of Willimantic, Conn., in 
the Fall, was heard again at the church 
December 29. He played “A Storm in the 
Mountains,” one of his own compositions, 
and the audience was generous with its 
applause. 

*x* * Ox 

The Philharmonic Society of Appleton, 
Wis., will present the opera “Pinafore,” by 
Gilbert and Sullivan, on January 21. In 
appreciation of the great interest that he 
has taken in the organization, members of 
the Philharmonic Club recently presented 
Director Alex Zenier with a handsome 
ebony baton, ivory-tipped and with a gold 
handle. 

x * x 

Louise Requardt, of Baltimore, a mem- 
ber of the Peabody Conservatory staff un- 
til this season, was married last month to 
Dr. Henry Alan Naylor, of Pikesville, Md. 
The wedding took place at the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Ascension, Balti- 
more, and Bertha Leary, secretary of the 
Peabody Conservatory preparatory depart- 
ment, played the wedding music. 

* * ok 

An interesting organ recital was given 
at the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, 
last month by students under Harold D. 
Phillips. The participants were Kate M. 
Blanchard, Mrs, Ulyssia K. Swindell, Nellie 
Greenawalt, Mabel Thomas, Agnes Zim- 
misch and Regina Aichele. The selections 
were from Widor, Guilmant, Reger, Bach, 
Faulkes and Smart. 

x * * 

Katherine Bammert, a young girl of 
Appleton, Wis., is to receive a musical ed- 
ucation at the expense of certain wealthy 
persons of that city. She recently delighted 
an audience by the manner in which she 
sang a Christmas song, and as she has al- 
ways aspired to a musical education which 
she was unable to afford, she is to be 
placed in the care of the dean of.the Law- 
rence Conservatory of Music. 

* * ~ 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. Clauder and 

Louis Ehrke, of Newark, N. J., gave a 


Beethoven recital at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clauder, in North Sixth street, that 
city, on the anniversary of the composer’s 
birth. The following Beethoven composi- 
tions were rendered: Sonata for ’cello and 
piano, op. 5, No. 1; Sonata for violin and 
piano, op. 47, and Trio for piano, violin 
and ’cello, op. 70. 
* 2 2 

A recent appointment on the teaching 
staff of the Toronto Conservatory of Music 
is that of Josephine Scruby, a graduate of 
the Royal Academy, London, Eng. Miss 
Scruby has studied both in London and 
Paris, under William Nicholl, Frank King 
Clark and Mme. Rochefort (diction profes- 
sor to the Marchesi Studio), and has also 
had much experience as a teacher in South 
Africa. 

x * x 

Alexander Birnbaum has been engaged to 
conduct the orchestra for the remainder of 
Loie Fuller’s American tour. Mr. Birn- 
baum, who came to this country announc 
ing that he had been engaged to conduct 
“Elektra” at the Manhattan Opera House, 
is a conductor from the Konische Oper, in 
Berlin, and led the first performance of 
Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande” in the 
German capital. 

One of the most successful college glee 
club concerts ever given in Milwaukee was 
that last week by the musical clubs of the 
University of Wisconsin and the University 
of Michigan. There were seventeen num- 
bers on the program and the entertainers 
had to respond to encores to every one of 
them. One of the pleasing features of the 
evening was the sextet from “Lucia,” played 
on the piano with the left hand only by R 
M. Gage, of Michigan. 

x * * 

Pupils of Minnie F. Black, of Mobile, 
Ala., gave a recital at her studio on Decem 
ber 18. The program consisted of numbers 
by Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
Reinecke, and others. These difficult works 
were rendered in a manner that spoke elo 
quently for the excellence of Miss Black’s 
method of instruction. Among those who 
took part were Katherine Crampton, Apol 
lonia Manson, Bettie Rossin, Margaret 
Taylor, and Jessie Bayley. 

* cas * 

The Peabody Conservatory (Baltimore) 
Bulletin for January is brimful of bright- 
ness. The Bulletin began with this issue 
the publication of a series of full-page por- 
traits of well-known musicians. A likeness 
of Edwin Grasse, violinist, is the first to 
appear, in connection with an interesting 
biography. The Bulletin contains an ar- 
ticle on “Program Music,” by Ernest 
Hutcheson, and “Teachers’ Certificate Ex 
aminations,” by Mary K. Hutchins. 


+ KL aa 


A musicale was given by the Woman’s 
Literary Club of Baltimore, December 28, 
at the assembly hall of the Maryland Acad 
emy of Sciences. It was a piano recital by 
Harry Patterson Hopkins. He was assisted 
by Hanna hGreenwood, soprano, with Aus 
tin Conradi, accompanist. The program in 
cluded the magic fire scene and the ride of 
the Valkyries, from Wagner’s “Die Wal- 
kiire”; a Chopin Nocturne, and a Caprice 
by Moszkowski. The vocal numbers were 
from Wolf, Cornelius, Foote, and Hopkins. 

xk * x 

At a recent “musical tea” given by the 
Willimantic, Conn., Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, there was 
a piano duet by Cornelia Thompson and 
Lillian Hibberd, and other numbers were 
vocal solos by Ida Hall, of South Willing- 
ton, accompanied by Mrs. T. F. Howie; 
piano solo by Alice Holt, and piano duet 
by Mrs. T. F. Howie and Olive Hunt. The 
musicale was in charge of the program 
committee, of which Mrs. C. F. Risedorf is 
chairman, 


Mr. and Mrs. James Stephen Martin, of 
Pittsburg, gave a musicale New Year's 
afternoon, those taking part being Elinore 
Davis, Mrs. James B. Laubtz, Anna Steven 
son, Mrs. James E, Patton, Mrs. E. L. Sny 
der, Hollis E. Davenny, and Paul Harper 
Among the compositions were the arias 
from “Pagliacci” and “Tosca,” another 
from “Madama Butterfly,” “Cacilie,” by 
Strauss: an old Italian air by Secchi, Gou 
nod’s “Chantez,” a song with violin obbli 
gato, and others 


* * 


; 


Irma Seydel, a young Boston violinist, 
gave her first public recital in Chicket 
ing Hall, that city, Monday aiternoon 
January 3. She was assisted by Carl 
Lamson as accompanist and played the 
Sonata, “Le Trill 
“Reverie,” Vieux 


following program 
du Diable.” Tartint: 
temps; Humoresqué, Dvorak; Scherz 


Spohr: Concerto in ¢ Minor. Brucl 
Spanish Dance No. 3. Sarasate: Romance: 
in F. Beethoven; “Le Gitana,” Alar 
and Mazurka, Wieniawski 

* * * 


Edith Thompson, pianist, is to appear 
in her first recital program at Jordan 
Hall, Boston, this Saturday afternoon, 


January 8. Her program includes Sara- 
bande, Rameau-MacDonald; “Les Petits 
Moulins a Vent,” Couperin; gavotte, 
Mozart-Silotti; sonata, op. 22, Schumann; 
intermezzo and capriccio, Brahms; pre- 
lude, aria and finale, Cesar Franck; “Le 
Vent,” C. V. Alkan; the valses op. 42 and 
op. 64 and the ballade in G Minor by 
Chopin. 
x * x 

Robert A. H. Clarke, organist and choir 
director of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
Meriden. Conn., has tendered his resigna- 
tion, to take effect February 1, and has ac- 
cepted an offer of a similar position with 
St. John’s Church of Bridgeport, one of the 
largest Episcopal churches in Connecticut. 
Mr. Clarke has been organist of St. An 
drew's Church for fifteen years, and has 
also been director of the recently organized 
Colonial Glee Club of Meriden. He is also 
director of music in the public schools of 
Derby, Conn., and Westerly, R. I. 


Taking advantage of the Christmas vaca- 
tion, the musical clubs of Harvard Univer- 
sity have made a tour of the Middle West. 
The party is composed of fifty-four men 
selected from the Glee, Mandolin and 
Banjo clubs. Concerts have already been 
given in Springfield, Cleveland and Cincin 
nati, while more are to be given in Minne 
apolis, Chicago and New York. ‘The trip 
is to last a week. Except for the tour taken 
two years ago, it is their first in fifteen 
year, 

= * 

Carroll C. McKee, a member of the fac 
ulty of the Indianapolis Conservatory of 
Music, is expected to become a member of 
the Lawrence Conservatory of Music fac 
ulty at Appleton, Wis. It is expected also 
that Mr. McKee will be chosen organist at 
the Congregational Church at Appleton. 
Mr. McKee will be first assistant to Edgar 
A. Brazelton, head of the piano department, 
and will assume charge of the Lawrence 
College Glee Club and the Lawrence Girls’ 
Glee Club. 


Harvard melodies flowed at the Waldorf 
\storia December 30, when the Glee, Man- 
dolin and Banjo Clubs of the university 
gave their annual New York concert. 
(here were more than fifty musicians in 
the clubs, and a fashionable audience ap- 
plauded their efforts. Besides the distinc- 
tively college songs, there were some others 
including ‘““My Cousin Carus,” coupled with 
a burlesque on the prison scene from “Il 
lrovatore.” This was rendered by E. C. 
Johnston, T. H. Matters and C. B. Long, 
and caused much laughter. 

. * * 2K 

lhe Metropolitan Life Glee Club, made 
up of employees of the insurance company, 
was scheduled to open its second season 
Thursday evening, January 6, in the assem- 
bly hall in the Metropolitan Life Building, 
New York. There will be other concerts 
by the club on Saturday afternoons, January 
8S and 15. Soloists assisting the club are 
Mrs. Edith Chapman Goold, soprano; Vic- 
tor Sorlin, ‘cellist, and George N. Need 
ham, pianist. Music by Parry, Sprague, 
Daniels, Sullivan, Grieg and Brahms was 
on the program for the first concert. 

* x 

The Christmas concert given on Sunday 
evening, December 26, at the First Congre- 
gational Church of Champaign, IIL, was 
rendered specially noteworthy by the ren- 
dering of the new cantata, “The Legend of 
the Three Magi,” by Flora Ellis Wells, a 
pupil of Guilmant. It was excellently done 
by the quartet choir. The other numbers 
included organ fantasias and several violin 
solos. This concert was one of the series 
of Sunday night affairs that are held con 
tinuously until June 1. Outside talent is 
frequently called into service 


One of the most interesting musicales of 
the Pittsburg season was given recently be- 
fore the Colloquium Club, at the home of 
Mrs James P. Bennett Mrs. Edith Harris 


Scott, contralto, sang, for the first time tn 
Pittsburg, a cycle of Christmas songs by 
Cornelius, and Earl [ruxell, a very young 
pianist from whom much is expected, made 
his first important public appearance He 
played three preludes by Chopin and a 
Rondo Capricioso by Mendelssohn Chis 
was one of the few appearances that Mr 
l'ruxell makes before going abroad to com 
plete his studies 


x * 


The Salt Lake Symphony Orchestra had 


highly successful second rehearsal Ds 
cember 23, with fifty-five musicians pres 
ent. Only two women are left in the or 
chestra, Miss Allen, first violin, and Mrs 

luttle, harpist he nateur element h 
e¢ ( I ] I le pe, 1 t} Tt 

ghl t professionals. Seve 
ne ers f the ( hest1 der 
Arth Sheni $s régime oe eaten 9 
including Cal. Carrington and Tames Olsen, 
‘cellists. sO the re are now S1xX ‘cell Ss 1n the 
list. The soloist chosen for the approach 
ing concert is Sybella W. Clayton, the pian- 
ist 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the of MustcaL AMERICA not 


than Friday of the week preceding the date of 


office later 


publication. 
Individuals 
Belvor, Avery—Brooklyn, Jan. 27. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Mme.—Baltimore, Feb. 4. 
Bowne, Frances Hewitt—Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 8; 
New York, 


Bron, Jascha—Buffalo, Jan. 24. 


Jan. 23. 


Busoni, Ferruccio—Brooklyn, Jan. 8; Minneapolis 


Jan. 21; Milwaukee, Jan. 31. 
Castaigner, Cecile L.—New York, Jan. 26. 
Connell, Horatio—New York, Jan. to. 
David, Annie Louise—Northampton, Mass., Jan. 


12. 
De Moss, Mary Hissem—Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 11; 
Chillicothe, O., Jan. 27; Jan. 28; 
West Newton, Feb. 3. 

V.—Plainfield, N. J., Jan. 10; 
Jan. 13. 


Cincinnati, 


New 


Dubinsky, 


York, 


Elman, Mischa—Boston, Jan. 8; Philadelphia, 
Jan. 10; Washington, Jan. 11; Baltimore, Jan. 
12; New York, Jan. 13; Brooklyn, Jan. 14; 
New York, Jan. 15; Hartford, Conn., Jan. 17; 
Boston, Jan. 18; New York, Jan. 19; Cam 
bridge, Mass., Jan. 20; New York, Jan. 23; * 
Albany, Jan. 24; Worcester, Mass., Jan. 
Chicago, Jan. 27; Kansas City, Jan. 28; Chicago, 
Jan. 29; St. Paul, Feb. 1; Denver, Feb. 
Colorado Springs, Feb. 4. 

Elvyn, Myrtle—Butte, Mont., Feb. 1; Spokane, 
Wash., Feb. 3. 

Fremstad, Olive—Minneapolis, Feb. 4. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Pittsburg, Jan. 8. 

Gorham, Margaret—Gloucester, Mass., Jan. 1 
Hingham, Mass., Jan. 21; Waverley, Mass., 
Feb. 1; Manchester, N. H., Feb. 

Grasse, Edwin—Baltimore, Jan. 14. 

Hale, Marguerite—New York, Jan. 109. 

Hamlin, George—Pittsburg, Jan. 14 and ce me 
Louis, Jan. 25 

Harris, George, Jr.—Boston, Jan. 8. 

Hastings, Frederich Brooklyn, Feb. 3. 

Herites, Mary—New York, Jan. 1 Brooklyn 
Jan. 13. 

Hudson, Caroling Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 1 
Savannah, Ga., Jan. 18; Macon, Ga., Jan. 19 
Kaufman, Maurice—Hotel Astor, New York, Jan. 
8. 

Kerr, U. S.—Chicago, Jan. 8. 

Kefer, Paul—Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 12. 

Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—Minneapolis, Feb. 1 

Kreisler, Frits—Brooklyn, Jan. Cincinnati, 
Feb. 4 and 











PIANO FRAUDS 
ARE COMMON 


Don’t buy a piano without 
reliable advice. 


he Piano *, Organ 
urchaser’s Guide 


tells you all about every legiti- 
mate piano, player-piano and 
organ. Contains the name of 
every reliable manufacturer 
and the lines which he handles. 
Written byan unbiased expert, 
John C. Freund, Editor of Mu- 
sic Trades and ‘‘Musical Amer- 
ica.’’ (266 pages—25 cents by 
mail prepaid.) 


MUSIC TRADES Co., 


605 Fifth Ave., New York City 





























THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OF A 





Guarantees at least that the maker uses 
the highest possible grade of plates 
that money can ouy 


o. Ss. HELLY CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO. 





Lehman 


Jan. 14. 


Ume.—New York, Jan. 8; Louisville, Ky., 


Lerner. Tina—St. Louis, Jan. 8; Oxford, O., 
Jan. 11. 
Vannes, Mr. and Mrs. David—Stuyvesant The- 


New York, Jan. 16; 
Reed—Minneapolis, Feb. 1. 
Vorris, Rosine 


Ormond, Lilla 


ater, Boston, Jan. 20. 
Baltimore, Jan. 14. 


Brooklyn, Jan. 27; Boston, Jan. 
31. 


Peppercorn, 
delphia, Jan. 9. 


New York, Jan. 8; Phila- 


Gertrude 


New 


Glendive, 


Pilzer, Maximilian York, Jan. 9. 
Mont., Jan. 8; Miles 


Jan. 13; Livingston, 


as 


Powell, Maud 
City, 
Jan. 15; 


Great 


Jan. 10; Billings, 


Bozeman, Helena, 
Falis, Jan. 
Missoula, 
Snokane, 
Feb. 


Serger 


Jan. 17; Jan. 20; 
Butte, Jan. 23; Anaconda, 
Wallace, Idaho, 
Wash., Jan. 30; Pullman, 
Walla Walla, Feb. 4. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 


Tan. Jan. 27; 
jan. 29; 
eb. I; 

Rachmaninoff 
New York, Jan. 9; 
New York, 


Reynolds, 


Colfax, 


Cincinnati, Jan. 21 and 22; 


Boston, Jan. 28 and 29. 
Brooklyn, Feb. 3. 

Mass., 
ind Karla—Indianapolis, Jan. 5. 
Recital) — 


Jan. 
lrene 
Salmon, Alvah Glover—Lynn, Jan. 11. 
'aloma 
Surette T/ 
Brooklyn, Jan. 10, 13, 17, 24 
Bertha Wesselhoeft 
18; Manchester, N. H., 
Antoinette 


Thompson, Edith—Boston, Jan. 8; 


Schramm, | 


mas Whitney (Lecture 
and 31. 
Foxboro, Mass., Jan. 
Keb. 


Boston, Jan. 8. 
Burlington, Va., 


Scsumowska, 


Jan. 14; Brooklyn, Jan. 20; Westerly, R. L, 
Jan. 25. 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, Feb. 2. 
Wad, Emanuel—Paltimore, Jan, 21. 
H er, Gisela—Boston, Jan. 10. 
Wells, Paul Balimore, lan. 28. 
Wirtz, Bart—Baltimore, Jan. 28. 


Whitney, Myrose, U., Jr. 
Winkler, Leopold 
Ludwig 


Brooklyn, Jan. 13 
Reading, Pa., Jan. 13. 
Colo., 


Cincinnati, Jan. 8; Co 


Wiiliner, Dr. Colorado Springs, 


Denver, Jan. 4; 


©, Jets 2%. 


Jan 


lumbus, 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Boston Opera Compan Chicago, wecks, com 


mencing Jan. 10; St. Louis, week commencing 
Jan. 24; Indianapolis, Jan. 31; Cincinnati, Feb. 
1, 2 and 3; Springfield, Mass., Feb. 5. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra Boston, Jan. 8; 


i 


Philadelphia, Jan. 10; Washington, Jan. 11; 
New York, Jan. 13; Brooklyn, Jan. 14; New 
York, Jan. 1 Ilartford, Jan. 17; Bridgeport, 
Conn., Jan. Boston, Jan. 21, 22, 28 and 
29; Buffalo, Jan. 31; Detroit, Feb. 1; Cleveland, 
Feb. 2; Erie, Pa., Feb. 3; Rochester, Feb. 4 
and 

Bostonia Sextette Club—Boston, Jan. 2; Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., Jan. 12. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Jan. 
5, 2! and Feb }. 

Cleveland Mendelssohn Club—Cleveland, Jan. 11. 

Hess-Scho Ouartet—Boston, Jan. 27. 

Flonzaley Quartet New York, Jan. 11; Boston, 
Jan. 1 Wellesley, Jan. 17; Harvard, Jan. 18; 
Middlebury. Conn., Jan. 19; Dobb’s Ferry, Jan. 

- Princeton, Jan Cambridge, Jan. 24; 

West Newton, Jan Troy, N. X.,5 jam 87; 
Providence, Jan. 8; New Haven, Jan. 29; 
Philadelphia, Jan. 31; Boston, Feb. 2. 

King String Quartet—Jamaica, Jan. 27. 

K nets QOQuar New York, Jan. 4; Boston, Jan. 

l kklyn, Jan. 20; New York, Jan. 25. 
( } Boston, Dec. 23 
Van/ Opera Company—Washington, Jan. 10. 
Var s 7) New York, Jan. 18. 


VMecad Quartet, Olive—Northampton, Mass., Jan. 


12; New York, Jan. 13 and 21 
letropolitan Opera Company—Boston, Jan. 10 to 
Jan. 1 week commencing March 28. 
Vinneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 
J and Feb. 4. 
People’s Symphony Orchestra—New York, Jan. 14. 
Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Jan. 10; 
Wil er Jan. 12; Philadelphia, Jan. 
14 and Baltimore, Jan. 17; Washington, 
lan. 18; Philadelphia, Jan. 19, [., 22, 24, 28 
l Fel 1 4 
rn Brookly Jan. 8 New 
York, Ja + and PI delphia, Ja 17 
é York, J] ind 26; B klyn, Jan. 
8; New York, J Feb. 3 and 4 
Brook Jan 
Pittsburg, Jan. 7, 8, 14 and 
Gk ter, Mass., Ja Hing 
M ] Wa te Mass., Feb. 1 
\i est i Phin Oe 
) ’ nov } New Y k, Ja 7 
f } ( ; ’ » attle lan 5 
pho Or ’ St. Louis, Ja 8 
v Yor Detroit, Jan. 
J New York, Ja 
, \ York Ja 9 
, } , ty Brookly 
' 
Felix Mott! has been invited to conduct 
[rist und Isolde” at the Imperial Opera 
St. Petersburg nd also a symphony 
( n the same city this month 





of SMOOTH 


V : O L i FINE TONE 


The Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violin is world-fam- 
us and if you will read its history you will 
mderstand why. Let FROM us send you our 
beautiful Violin Cata log, which tells all 
about both New and Old Violins. Wnite for it to-day 


LYON & HEALY | cniaicc' 


CHICACO 
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“What do you think of my voice?” she 
asked, after trying a selection from “Il 
Trovatore.” 

“It makes 
plied. 

“Of sailors? Why should it do that?” 

“It has a tendency to die at C.”—Chicago 


Record- Herald. 


me think of sailors,” he re 


x *« x 

Sir W. S. Gilbert, who has returned to 
comic opera in “Fallen Fairies,” is a stick 
ler for correctness of detail at rehearsals. 
There is a story that on one occasion at a 
rehearsal of “The Mikado” Mr. Gilbert (as 
he was in those days) suddenly called out: 
“There is a gentleman in the left group not 
holding his fan correctly.” A member of 
the company explained that one gentleman 
was absent through illness. “Ah!” ex- 
claimed Gilbert, with becoming gravity, 
“that is not the gentleman I am referring 
to.”—London Chronicle. 


A change of tenors had been made in the 
church choir. Eight-year-old Jessie, re- 
turning from the morning service, was 
anxious to tell the news. 

“Oh, mother!” she exclaimed. 
a new terror in the choir!” 
Home Companion. 


“We have 


IV’oman’s 


looking 
the 


It was at the opera. They were 
at the splendid décolleté raiment of 
ladies present. 

“Do not the dresses remind you of Co 
vent Garden?” she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“No, not of Covent Garden,” he replied : 
“T should say, rather, of the Garden of 
Eden.”—New York Times. 

“T enjoy grand opera.” 

“But they sing it in Italian or 

“That's all right with me 
sing it in dialect.”-—Louisville ( 


nal. 


French.” 
They can't 
ourier-Jou 


\t a court of justice in Australia much 
frequented by Chinese a newly appointed 


crier was ordered by the judge to sum 
mon a witness to the stand 
“Call for Ah Song,” was the command 


He 
him 


spec 


he crier was puzzled for a moment 
glanced shyly at the judge, but found 
quite grave. Then he turned to the 
tators. 

“Gentlemen,” he 
vou favor his lordship 


Galveston NV ews. 


“would anv. of 
with a 


asked, 


song?” 





LOUISVILLE HAS BRIEF 
GRAND OPERA SEASON 


Company’s Artists Perform 
Creditably in Series of Four Per- 


National 


formances 


LouisviILLe, Jan, 3.—The National Grand 
Opera Company made a three days’ stay in 
Louisville last week and sang four perform 
ances in a highly creditable manner. The 
engagement opened with “Carmen” on 
Thursday evening, in which Blanche Ham 
ilton Fox sang the title role in an opulent 
voice, although suffering greatly from a 
cold. Miss Fox lacks the fire and abandon 
of the best exponents of the gypsy cigarette 
maker, but sings with a wealth of vocal 
heauty that is a pure delight. ‘Torré, as 
Don José, showed a tenor voice of power 
and brilliancy, and brought an intelligence 
to bear upon the part that moved it out of 
the conventional rut. The other parts were 
in good hands, and the orchestra, under 
(Angelini, while small, was full of fire and 


spirit. The chorus, too, entered into the 
spirit of the work with refreshing ardor 
On Friday evening “Trovatore” was 
given, with Miss Fox as Asucena. New 
Year's afternoon “Rigoletto” was given, 


and in the evening “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “I Pagliacci,” with an entirely different 
set of principals. 

The four performances were in almost 
every way a credit to the company. What 
they lacked in numbers and scenic equip- 
ment they more than atoned for by the 
sheer musical beauty of their renditions. 

Handel’s “Messiah” as given last Tues 
day night at Warren Memorial Church, by 
the Musical Club, augmented by singers of 
Chicago and New Albany, proved a delight 
to the large audience present. The princi 
pal features of the work were the solos of 
Walter Allen Stutz, Chicago ; 
Frances Morton, contralto, of Chicago; 
Mrs. Jessie Bowman Webb, and Thomas 
Barr, of Louisville, soprano and tenor, re 
spectively. Mr. Stutz his 
a rich, mellow voice, with much intelligence 
and clean-cut, distinct 
Morton, who has been heard 


basso, of 


gave numbers in 


of phrasing enun 


Miss 


ciation 


here before, sang the solos allotted to con 


tralto with much beauty of tone. being 
especially happy in “He Was Despised and 
Rejected,” Mrs. Webb and \lr. Barr are 


dependable artists, who alwavs give intelli 
gent and beautiful j 


service Phe chorus of 
150 voices, under the direction of Mr 


Moh 
lengraft, was a splendid feature of the per 
formance, and Carl Shackelton distin 
guished himself at the big, new organ 

The oratorio was given with its churchly 


setting as the composer intended it should 


be, and the orchestra was omjtted to give 
place to the great organ nm. £, 
Peabody Conservatory Organ Recitals 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 3.—The first of a series 
of twelve free organ recitals was given at 
the Peabody Conservatory, Friday aftet 
noon, by Elsie R. Miller, a graduate of the 
conservatory, Miss Miller is ; 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church. 
She was assisted by Harry P. Veazie, bari 
tone of the choir of Old St. Paul’s Church 
The organ numbers included Mendelssohn's 
Organ Sonata No. 1 and selections from 
Nicholl, Bach and Widor. Mr. Vea Ae 
Dubois’s “God Have Mercy.” The organ 
recitals this season at the conservatory will 
be given entirely by pupils, past and pres 
ent, of Harold D. Phillips, of the Peabody 
faculty W. J. R 


organist oft 


sang 


New Milwaukee Concert Series 


MitwaAukKee, Jan. 3.—An important se 
ries of concerts by prominent soloists, as 
sisted by a carefully selected band of forty 


five pieces, under Joseph Clauder, was in 


augurated at the Auditorium on New Year's 


Day. The soloists were Mme. Hesse 
Sprotte, Milwaukee, contralto, and Albert 
Gregorowich Janpolski, of New York, the 


Russian baritone. M. N. S. 


Handel’s “Belshazzar,” as_ revised by 
Carl Hopfe, was recently sung in Barmen, 
Germany. ‘The principal success was won 
by John Coates, the English tenor, who 
sang the music of the title part 


Arthur 


the younger 


Schnabel is the most popular of 
pianists in Berlin 





A NEW VOLUME OF THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 
SONGS FROM THE OPERAS 


Edited by H. E 
Bound in paper, cloth back, - 


In full cloth, gilt, 
Like the other volumes of thi 


operas, this collection contains 
portant 
logically 
present day. All 
texts, and a 1 
introduction 1s « 


from the early Italian 
are g 
uithful and 


laborate in 


nal singabl 
editor's 
highly entertaining 

In authority and influenc: 
first American Crit 
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OLIVER DITSON 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO 
YORK Order of y« 


NEw 





series of selections from the 
examples 
schools of operatic compositions, arranged chrono- 
productions th 
iven in the original keys, with the origi- 
English 
plan, 
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WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“I have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 
bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“TI use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 
America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 


way & Sons.” 
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The Oldest in America, The Best in the World. 
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“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 
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EVERETT 


PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 
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For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest | & 
, in piano construction a 


Hazelton Bros. | -xar, 


66-68 University Place New York mcr t 


Henry F.Miller == S 
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Che Baldwin Piano 
Geand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis sgn 
Beautiful quality” of tone, 

with a charm of its own. 


Distinguised by’ great 
durability. 


Che Baldwin Company 








442 West 4th Street. CINCINNATI 


repre sents 





SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


Made in CONCERT GRANDS, 
PARLOR GRANDS, BOUDOIR 
GRANDS (one of the smallest grands 
made), and UPRIGHT GRANDS 
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Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. | RB R i 
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BOSTON | 





PIANOS MADE IN BOSTON 


estasLisHeD C,H. DITSON& CO. 


1868 10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 





THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
If it's not a SMITH & NIXON, it’s not a 
GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CASE 

THE SmiITH & NIXON PIANO CO. 
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=< Strich @ Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 


Factory and Offices 
140th Street and Robbins Avenue 





NEW YORK CITY 











Warerooms: 
27 Union Square 
New York 


Send for 
Illustrated Art 
Catalogue 


Helin & Sons 


Grand and Inverted Grand Pianos 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable impiovements than all others 
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